














-)Let $1220 to $3022 a Day 
Be Your Goal 


Let ELECTRICI 


Be Your Route 


LET ME BE YOUR GUIDE 


Don’t wish any longer, BE a suc 
lll show you how! 


If you are ready, lam. You don’t have to knowth 
first thing about Electricity right now. I will train youin 


Be An 4 


“Flectrical 4 I 
9? You w 
Expert” (0th 
you want to make more money — big 


money—Electricity is the field for you! It is 
the big pay profession of today; but you must 


be trained; you must know Electricity from every 
angle to hold down a big-pay job—the job that pays, 


Earn $12 to $30 a Day THE ROAD 


Compare your present salary with these big pay 
figures. How does your pay envelope “stack up” 
with that of the trained “Electrical Expert?” Is his 
pay twice, three or four times as much as you now 
earn? Don’t envy him, don’t just wish for pay like 
his — go after it yourself! You can get it because 


I Will Show You How 


Yes sir—right in your own home in your spare time 
I will make you a Certificated “Electrical Expert”— 
a “Cooke-trained man.” As Chief Engineer of the 
Chicago Engineering Works I know exactly the kind 
of training you need and I will give you that train- 
ing. My system is simple, thorough, complete—no big 
words, no useless theory, no higher mathematics, 
just compact common sense written in plain English. 


pay business—the job you have always wanted. 


ey 


LCP few short months so that you can step right into that 


“Electrical Experts” are in big demand 


more jobs than men to fill them. It doe 
make any difference what you are do 

L or what you have been doing, if 
AY want to succeed—if you want 


pay—lI’ll show you how bee 
I know I can teach you Ele 


city. Opportunities in 

great as they are today, are nothing 

compared to what they will be tomorrow. Get 
for tomorrow! Get started now! Get inom 

ground floor—ahead of the other fello 

from a ‘‘bossed” into a “bossing” job 
from $3 to $5 a day to $12 or $0 adm 

know you can succeed once yo 

“Cooke-trained man.” 
I Guarantee Satis 

ote no chance for f 

with me. I train youR® 

you’re not entirely 

Electrical Senn vou 
“ me 
Outfit 2257 SQ 
success still more 
certain I give you free a splendid 
outfit of tools, materials and supplies 
—you do practical work right from the start 
and pick up extra money doing spare-time work 


inne? | Mail This Coupon Tod 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, | 
Chicago Engineering Works, Dept 432 
Chicago, Ill. | 
Dear Sir: Send me at once your Big Free Book, ‘‘How to Become 
an Electrical Expert,’’ and full particulars ot your Free Outfit and 
Home Study Course — all fully prepaid, without obligation on my 


2154 Lawrence Ave., 


Name. . 1 
‘ 


1908 





Address. 





Save $45.50 by Enrolling Now 


If you will send this coupon today, I’ll show you how te 


$4 45.50. Write today for full particulars— also my big 


**How to Become an E Eaeeee Expert.’’ It’s the first step 


that big pay job of yours 


me Cooks. CHier ENGINEER 
Cricaso Ensineerins Work 


Dept. 432 2154 Lawrence Avenue 


THE"COOKE' TRAINED MAN IS THE “BIG-PAY MAK 
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Amazing Low Price 


For Brand New Oliver Typewriters 


Here is the most wonderful opportunity for buying a typewriter. It saves you 
from paying the usual price. Never has such a liberal offer been made be- 
fore by any other typewriter maker. Get the facts. You’ll be astonished. 


This advertisement brings you an unusual 
opportunity to own a fine new Oliver, shipped 
direct from the factory at a remarkably low 
price—the greatest saving today. 

In addition to the rock-bottom price, it is 
offered to you on easy payments—over a 
year to pay. 

Furthermore, it is sent to you for Five 
Days’ Free Trial, without your paying a 
single penny in advance. 

These are only several of the remarkable 

details of this great offer. 
You should mail the coupon 
at once for complete infor- 
mation. We know you will 
agree that this is the greatest 
bargain you've heard of in 
many a day. 


FREE TRIAL 


Just think of it—this offer 
includes a free trial of the 
famous Oliver No. 9 in your 
own office or home. We ship 
it direct from the factory, and 
you can keep it or return it. 
We leave the decision to you. If you want to 
keep it, you can pay on unusually low terms, 
just like renting. If you want to return it, re- 
member you’ve not obligated yourself in the 
lightest. 

The Oliver you get on this offer is in every 
way a $100 machine. It is our latest and finest 
model, the identical one used by some of the 
foremost businesses in the country, such as 
The New York Central Lines, Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx, U. S. Steel Corporation, N. Y. Edi- 
son Company, National Cloak & Suit Com- 
Pany, Morris & Co., and a host of others. 

Regardless of price, you cannot buy a finer 


SEND NO MONEY THIS COL PON 


Over 900,000 
Olivers Sold 


typewriter, nor one more durable, nor one 
with so many superiorities. This offer is your 
greatest opportunity to own the finest type- 
writer conceivable at the lowest possible price. 


Over a Year to Pay 


Our plan of payment is as liberal as the 
price. You get the use of the Oliver and hardly 
know you're paying for it. 

Remember, what we offer 
is a brand new Oliver, our 
latest Model No. 9. Do not 
confuse it with rebuilt, second- 
hand or used machines. We 
offer a brand new Oliver for 
less than the usual price for 
rebuilt typewriters. 

It takes only a minute to 
clip the coupon and fill it out. 
Then mail it. Our offer, in- 
cluding beautifully illustrated 
catalog and a startling ex- 
pose, entitled “The High Cost 
of Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy,” will be sent 
at once by return mail. 

Remember, this is the most astounding 
typewriter offer ever made and you cannot 
afford to be without the facts. So mail the 
coupon at once. 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


732 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail today and Learn all about this Special Offer 


Pesesesaec eeeseeeee ee ee eeeeeeeeen5, 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
732 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me without the slightest obliga- 
tion on my part your special offer, illustrated art 
catalog and the booklét, “‘The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy.” 


Street 
City. 
Occupation or Business .............. 


PFeeeeeeeeeeeesese 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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ONE COMPLETE NOVEL 
Legal Settlement . ° ° - Harrington Strong . 


TWO SERIALS 
The Gold Killer . ° ° ° - John Prosper 
A Five-part Story—Part Three 
Four Knocks on the Door . ; . Harry Coverdale 
A Four-part Story—Part Four 


THREE SHORT STORIES 
Dr. Kreener’s Last Experiment. » Sax Rohmer 
The Man with the Limp . . - Herman Landon 
Mr. Clackworthy Profits by the Drama _ Christopher B. Booth 


ONE SPECIAL ARTICLE 


The Bank Yeggs ‘ i ‘. . Edgeworth Downer. 
Just What They Are 


DEPARTMENTS 
What Handwriting Reveals ‘ . Louise Rice . i . 128 
Expert Legal Advice é Lucile Pugh . , . 134 
The How, When, and Where of Qucesee Rutherford Scott . . 136 
Under the Lamp : , ‘ . Henry A. Keller . 138 
Missing ‘ > ‘ ‘ ‘ ; F ‘ . 140 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Unarmed, Thwarts Two Gunmen . 50 Regains Identity After Five Months . 100 
Advocate That Criminals Be Spanked . 50 Orphanage for Policemen’s Children . 100 
Lock Jail After Escaping . Prisoners Strike Against Library . . 126 
Husband Ordered to Keep Mouse . 61 Boy Has Long Criminal Record 133 
Crime and the Moral Imbecile . . 82 Wireless Apparatus in Cell . » 133 
Famous Criminal Lawyer Dies . - 82 Lifts Jewels in Maiden Lane . . 135 
Chief Vollmer ; é . - 92 Couldn’t Open Jail e ° > . 137 
Headquarters Chat. ‘ s Wie aiier «<< oe’ ls « 427 
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kitomobile' 
hngineering 


VOL. 1 


MOTORS 
ENGINE PARTS. | 
CARBURETORS 

VALVES 
LUBRICATION 


Partial List of Contents 


Motor Construction and Repair |} 


Carburetors and Settings 
Valves, Cooli 
Lubrication—Fly-Wheels 
Clutch— Transmission 

Final Drive—Steering Frame 
Tires—1 gnition—Vulcanizing 


Starting and Lightin Sages 


Wiring Diagrams— Kinks 
Commercial Garage 
Design and Equipment 
trics 
ar et 
are an ir 
Motorcycles 
Commercial Trucks 
Ford Cars—Welding 


= 3 2 
ied @ Name 
—-. J ‘ ase na 
ail yi e | Address 





NAME. POSITION 


AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEER 


REPAIR MAN 
CHAUFFEUR 


























Put’ Your Name 
On this Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascinating field of 
automobile engineering. We have made it easy for you to fit yourself for 
one of these positions. You don’t have to go to school. You don’t have to 
servean apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and specialists have compiled a 
spare time reading course that will equip you to be an automobile expert without 


AUTO BOOKS 


6 Volumes Shipped FREE 


Now ready for you—at a big reduction in price—an up-to-the-minute six-volume library 
on Automobile Engineering, covering construction, care and repair of pleasure Cars, 
motor trucks, tractors and motorcycles. Brimming over with advanced information on 
Lighting Systems, Garage Design and Equipment,Welding and other repair methods. 
Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a motorcyclist or the owner or 
rospective owner of a motor car ought to know. Written in simple language that any- 
y can understand. Tastefully bound in flexible covers and gold stamped, 2700 pages 
and 2400 illustrations, tables and wiring diagrams. A library that cost thousands of 
dollars to compile but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination. 


Only 10 Cents a Day 


Not a cent to pay in advance, First you see the books in yourown home or shop. Just 
mail coupon and pay express charges when books arrive, You can read them and study 
them for seven whole days before you decide whether you want to keep them ornot. If 
you like the books send $2.80 in seven days and $3.00 a month until the special price of 
$24.80 has been paid. (Regular price $45.00.) Along with the set goes a year’s member- 
ship in the American Technical Society, including consulting privileges and free 
employment service. 

word for it. See 


Send No Money Now Pirin 3 


out cost. There is so much profit in this offer for you, that we urge you not to waste 
a moment in sending for the books. Put the coupon in the mails today. SEN 
NO MONEY-—only the coupon. 


American Technical Society 


Dept. A-102 Chicago, Illinois 


Don’t take our 


American Technical Society, Dept.A-102 Chicago I 
| Please send me a set of Automobile Engineering books in 6 volumes by | 
express collect, for a week’s free use, At the end of a week I will either 
i send the books back at your expense or send you 82.80 as first payment | 
and $3.00 each month thereafter until a total of $24.80 is paid. I under- 

| stand that J will get a membership in your society, including consult- 
ing privileges and free employment service if I purchase the books. | 


City 
State 


BRAIN OOD sccssccceccnisiscessncsvetacessnsnsnvcsaremeiecceeneecetpennsesinsenveccensiceneee 6 
—— see ae SS oe se See ee re ee 
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Why Love Story Magazine? 


AINIUUULUUIUUUULAUAA ATLL 


Love Story Magazine is published because: 


The life into which love has not entered is barren and empty, indeed. 
Love is the greatest thing in the world. Empires have been built upon 
it. A\ll of the good deeds inscribed indelibly upon the pages of the 
history of civilization were inspired by love. 


Love Story Magazine is published because: 

Everything else which men can possibly desire pales into insignifi- 
cance when contrasted with love. Love, then, is the most desirable and 
greatest blessing in the world. Best of all it is not given to a chosen few 
but is present everywhere there are human beings—in hovel, in palace, in 
factory, in the fields. No man is so poor that he cannot lavish the riches 
of love upon some worthy object. 


Love Story Magazine is published because: 


There are many different kinds of love, but foremost stands the love 
of the good man for the good woman. In fact, this is the rock upon 
which modern civilization and progress are built. 


Love Story Magazine is published because: 


You need such a magazine in your home, in your daily journey 
through life. It will encourage and cheer you through hours which other- 
wise would be dull. 





Price, Fifteen Cents 





Published Twice Monthly 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command 
big salaries. Thousands of firms 
Deed them. Only 2,500 Certified 
Public Accountants in U. S. 
Many are earning $3,000 to 
$10,000 a year, Wetrain you 
thoroly by mail in spare time 

for C. P.A. examinations or 


‘Ac 


executive accounting positions. 
Knowledge of bookkeeping unnec- 
<in—we prepare you 


for 
Uni 
Soci of Certified Public 
Rational Keeociation of Cost ‘Accountontes epaleved by alarge staff 
A.’s, including members of A.) erican Institute o! 
SB on mw ition fee — Write now for 
information and free accoun taney f 
LLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution inthe World 
265-H HI 


can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your 


you spar 
time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple method. No canvassing 
or soliciting, we teach you how. and guarantee you 
steady work at home 








and pay you cash each week. 

Full particulars and booklet free. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
240 Ryrie Building, 


TORONTO CANADA 








Wanted: Railway Mail Clerks, $135 to $195 Month 


jovernment wants hundreds. Men—boys over 17. Write 
hime SRATELY for schag list of Governie nt positions now open. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. W230, Rochester, N. Y. 


READ THIS! ACT QUICK! 
MAKE.MONEY 


MAKE SHOW CARDS & SIGNS 


EARN $10.00 to $25.00 DAILY— 
salary, or have own shop and independence. 
Easy to legrn by our new complete course with 














poate Inclades hand lettered show cards, and 
BR assortment LENIN COLORS a 
SHES FREE. Graduates e 
eying 8} shop, ping 
r chance to 
“Bossism.’ "BE YOUROWNBOSS. Write for illustrated matter, yosles, ta ious 


Empire NaArtinstitute, Inc. Boag Anpisyani Ave: 











for ex ert stopographers and 
of from $30 to beh ek. The 
makes you an expert, o ho can start ba 
n shorthand and waewste “2 new princip' 
d accuracy. You can write shorthand the new _ 6 8 
1 Ly! a pewrite 80 to 100 words a minute, and w thie speed goes 
ae operation—no fatigue as with the old way. Remarkable 
kable results. You learn faster the Tulloss flew Way. No previous | 
hooling nece at nome during your spare time. 4 
al cost—you will far more efficient stonographer— earl 
f already a stenographer you 
ewritin: , for no matter 
ed position until pA get 


in 
Man 


~ (ey x 


gpeeutive jo pesreens. § ical heth 
ed i plete stenography course or simply speed typewriting. 


oday. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 257 College Hill, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 


Please mention this magazine when answering 
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“Do You Want 
A Better Job? 


HE only difference between success and 

failure is a matter of training. Edison and 

Steinmetz and Schwab and Vanderlip and 
Thayer and Wanamaker—these men did not 
win success through luck or chance. 


They got into the work for which. they were 
best fitted—and then trained themselves to 
know more about their jobs than anyone else. 
When opportunity came—as it always comes— 
these men were ready to grasp it and turn it 
into fame and dollars. 


You have just as good a chance to succeed as 
these men had—perhaps better! Good posi- 
tions are always waiting for trained men— 
positions that you can get if you train yourself 
to deserve them. 


You can secure this training easily and quickly 
at home through spare-time study with the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools, just as so 
many other men have done. The I. C. S. way is 
the practical way—the fascinating way—the 
profitable way. 


All that we ask is this:—Fill out the coupon printed 
below and mail it to Scranton. This doesn’t 
obligate you in the least—but it will bring 
you full information about the I. C. S. Today 
is the day to send in that coupon. ‘“Tomor- 
row never comes.” 


—_—— oe ee TEAR OUT HERE eee eee ee ee ee eee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3044-C SCRANTON, PA. 


Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject before which I have marked an X 


in the list below 
"ENGINEER BUSINESS MANAGEM’T 
& Railways SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Show Card & Sign Le 
Railroad Position 
ENGINEEB USTR ATING 
Cartooning 
Private Secretary 
Business Correspondent 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer & Typist 
L) Certified Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 


Railw 
AUTOMOBILES 
Mathematics 
Navigation 
AGRICULTURE 
Poultry Raising 
BANKING 


Engineer 

i & HEATING 
etal Worker 
or 


Spanish 
Teacher 





Name 


Street 


City.... 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Patents and Lawyers 





w. A oD ETECTIVE. « 
S36 Westover 


Excellent oppor- 
nity, 1 Write C, T. 
Building. Kansas 
City, 
a 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
Salaries ; expenses. American For- 

eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 








Unlimited advancemer 
We train you. Positions fur- 
ge under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
1M 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
+ Buffalo, N. Y. 


$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps. per- 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 
free to agents on our refund plan. Lacas- 
sian Co., Dept. 427, St. Louis, Mo. 


TS, $60 to $200 a Week, Free Sam- 

Gold Sign Letters for Store and Of- 

fice windows. Any one can do it. Big de- 

mand. Liberal offer to general agents. 

Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants agents 
to sell work and dress shirts direct to 
wearer. Big values Exclusive patterns. 
Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 Broad- 
way, New York. 


YOUR name on 35 linen 
20 cents. Agents outfit free. 
John W. Burt. Coshocton, Ohio 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG 

Travel. a opportunity 
unnecessa Particulars free 
Ametican "ne tective System, 1968 
way, N. Y. 
_MEN WANTED to make Secret Investiga- 
tions and reports Experience unnecessary. 
Write J. Ganor, Former Gov’t Detective, 120, 
St. Louis 


F IREMEN , Brakemen, 
$200; Colored Porters ‘by 
where. Experience unnecessary. 915 Ry. 
Bureau, E. St. Louis, I 


WE START YOU IN" BU SINE 
ing everything; men and women 
weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty 
tories’’ anywhere Sookiet free 
Ragsd Drawer 29, East Orange, 


GOVERNMENT 

Cc lerks. Commence month 

Steady positions. Common education suf- 

ficient. Sample examination questions free. 

Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
W-2, Roche ster, r # 


Dept 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily 

Write articulars and __ free 
, Monogram Co., Dept. 
J 








and case 
sig profits. 


cards 


MONEY. 
Experience 
Write, 


sroad- 


Baggagemen. $140- 
Railroads every- 


. furnish- 
aC 

Hillyer 
J 

Railway 


U. wants 
Mail 35 


asin sales, big profits Outfit 
Cash or Credit. Sales in every home 
for our high-class line of Pure Food Prod- 
ucts, Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles, ete. 
Write today for Money- Mating Plan. 
American Products Co., 5727 American 
Bldg., Cineinnati, Ohio. 


WE pay $200 monthly salary, f 
and expenses to all who qualify 
guaranteed poultry and = stock 
Bigler Company, X Springfield 

GOVERNMENT needs Railway Mail 
Clerks, $133 to $192 month. Write for free 
specimen questions Columbus Institute, 
B-3, Columbus, Ohio. 


AG ENTS 
Free 





380, Illinois 





Automobiles 


AU TOMOBIL E Owners, Garagemen, Me- 
chanics, Repairmen, send for free copy 
our current issue It contains helpful, 
structive information on overhauling 

tion troubles, wiring, carburetors 
batteries, etc. Over 120 pages 

Send for free copy today Automobile 
Digest, 530 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati 





___Help Wanted— Female 


~“$6—$18 a doze n decorating pillow tops at 

home, experience unnecessary; particulars 

stamp. Tapestry, Paint Co., 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 


WANTED—Girls— Women 
Designers. month. 
free. Write immediately 
Dept. W 562, Rochester, 





3ecome Dress 
Sample _ lessons 
Franklin Institute. 
N. ¥. 


Please mention 





INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.’’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph & & Co., Dept. 412, ash- 
ington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Highest references. Kates 
reasonable. Best results. Promptness as- 
sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
Aang Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 








Copyright, fore- 
solicited 
Write 


Trademark, 
most word free. Correspondence, 
Results procured. Charges reasonable 
Metzger, Washington. 


PATENTS, 


Farm Lands 


LANDSEEKERS! ATTENTION! 20, 4, 
80 acre tracts in. Michigan. Rich y loan 
soil; $15 to $35 pe y terms, 
Splendid opportunity. books 
let. Swigart Land © First Natl 
Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


OWN YOUR OWN 
beautiful Fruitland Park. Write 
information how you can own it 
terms. Lake County Land Owners’ 
tion, 321 Beauty Street, Fruitla 
Florida 





ORANGE GROVE b 





Wanted to Buy 





INVENTIONS WANTED. Cash or Roy- 
alty for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 223, 
St. Louis, Mo. _ ~ en 1) 

INVENTORS: If you have an invention 
and don’t want to spend unnecessary money 
in securing a patent, write to Inventors & 
Engineers Consulting Co., Box 344, 
ba aber dD. 

ATENTS. Write for Record of Invention 
Blank and free guide book. Send model or 
sketch and description for free opinion of 
its patentable nature. Highest references. 
Prompt Attention. Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 Ninth, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Personal 


want success? To win frie ds 
Wonderful results ‘Suc- 
cess’’ key and Personality sketch for 10¢ 
and birthdate. Thomson -Heywood 300 
Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco 


ASTROLOGY—Stars tell Life's 
Send birth date and dime for trial 
Eddy, Westport St., 33—74 Kar 
Missouri. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A 
We compose music and guarantee 
publication on royalty basis by New York 
publisher. Our Chief Composer and Lyric 
Editor is a song-writer of national reputa- 
tion and has written many big song-hits. 
Submit poems on any subject sSroadway 
Studios, 275 Fitzgerald Bldg., New York. 


ZEE Beautiful girl pictures. 10 won- 
derful poses $1.00; 18 specials $2.00. Bair- 
art Co., 125, St. Louis, Mo. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in your future? 
Trial reading for birthdate and 0c, F, 
Crane, 840 Advertising Bldg., Chicago. 


ASTROLOGY— 


DO You 
and be happy? 





Story. 


SONG, 
to secure 








-Stars tell life’s story, send 
birthdate and dime _ for trial reading. 
Arthur Faber, Box 106, Bridgewater, Mass. 


“INNER Secrets of Astrology Revealed” 
contains Forecast your Destiny, and Horo- 
scope your Life. Prepaid $1 Send Birth- 
date. Prof. H. Hayford, Dept 2, Orange, 
Conn. 


MAIL US YOUR DISCARD! JEW- 
ELRY. Gold Crowns and Bridges 
So Silver, Platinum & 

ighest prices paid at or 
Bi, "held | to 12 days and retur: 
expense if our offer is refused 
States Smelting Works (The Old 
Dept. 65, Chicago, IL. 


Reliable) 





Songs, Poems, etc. 


~ WRITE A SONG POEM, 
Home, Comic or any subject 
music and guarantee publication 
words to-day. Edward Trent, 625 
Block, Chicago. 

HAVE YOU SONG POEMS have 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4010 
Dickens Ave.,. Chicago. 

SONGWRITERS! 
demand for suitable for « 
the opportunities greatly change 
offer new writers, obtainable 
“Songwriters Manual & ge s 
Submit your ideas for songs ’ 
criticism and advice, We 
pose music, secure copyrigh 
free publication or. outright sal 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Ga 
New York 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR 
We revise poems, compose musi 
antee to secure publication on r 
by a New fork music pub 
Chief Composer and Lyric Editor 
writer of national reputation nd bas 
written many big song-hits Millions of 
copies of his songs have beer i Tou 
can write the words for a song if you t 
Do so now Submit poems to 
subject. Send today. Do 
Broadway Composing Studios 
gerald Building, New York cit 


WRITE the words for a sor 
your song-poems to us. We | 
proposition. Investigate 

you sign a_ contract. 

wrote the Greatest 

Time. Millions of of 
have been sold. Bell Studios, 1 
way, Dept. 706, New Yori 


Love, Mother, 


Reape 





Learn of t 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE LIMIT OF ENDURANCE. 


OHN BERMAN stood back 

a couple of feet and closed 

his aching eyes. For a mo- 

ment he wanted to shut out 
the glare and the picture of heat waves 
radiating before him like the spokes of 
a thousand flying wheels. 

Inside the machine shop the heat was 
terrific. The blistering sun poured 
through the high, barred windows and 
beat upon the cement floor. The door 
of the adjoining furnace room had been 
left open by somebody, and waves of 
hot air swirled through it and enveloped 
the long lines of workers. The infernal 
smell of hot metal, grease, emery, stag- 
nant water, of human perspiration was 
heavy in the bad air. 

The ceaseless grinding, the rhythmic 
clanking, the steady pounding beat 


upon the nerves and into the brains of 
men. Occasionally a man recoiled from 
his work for a moment to dash the per- 
spiration from his eyes, or to wipe 
his moist hands on a piece of coarse 
toweling that hung from his belt. 

Save for the roaring of the machinery 
and the hissing of steam in the furnace 
room, there was no sound at all except 
the soft “pad, pad” of rubber heels 
against the cement floor, as some guard 
slowly made his rounds, his manner 
alert, his eyes constantly watching. No 
human voice broke the monotony. 

Berman wiped his hands and bent 
over his lathe once more. This was the 
hottest day of the season so far, and 
even a man of strength and endurance, 
like John Berman, felt that he could not 
bear it much longer. 

For an instant he glanced to one side 
and saw the rows of convicts, silent, 
morose, working like so many human 
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machines, their minds dulled for the 
time being by the endless, monotonous 
routine of the prison machine shop. 
Then he glanced in the opposite direc- 
tion. His lathe was not very far from 
the door. Through that door he could 
see the prison yard, blistering in the 
merciless summer sun. Beyond was 
the high wall, and a guard was lan- 
guidly pacing back and forth there, his 
rifle in the croek of his left arm. 

Hemmed in, John Berman thought! 
Housed and guarded, like wild beasts 
of the jungle! 

For three years now he had endured 
it. At twenty-nine he was still strong, 
and his spirit was not yet broken. But 
he sensed that it was only a matter of 
time until he would be but a shell of a 
man, for he faced imprisonment for the 
remainder of his natural life! 

Only too well Berman remembered 
the day on which the gates of the prison 
had been opened to receive him. His 
brain at the time had seemed like a dead 
thing, and entering the big prison had 
been to him like entering a tomb. 

In the courtroom he had stoutly 
maintained his innocence, declaring that 
he had been “railroaded.” And, as a 
matter of fact, he had. John Berman 
had known entirely too much. A cer- 
tain powerful person in the underworld 
had “framed” him, had ordered that he 
be “put away.” Berman knew the man 
responsible for his predicament. 

But his statements at that time had 
brought only smiles to the faces of the 
officials in the courtroom, and the judge 
and the newspaper men had looked ex- 
tremely bored. Almost every crook 
complained that he was being “rail- 
roaded,” and the constant repetition of 
the accusation left the-frequenters of 
the criminal courts unmoved. 

Berman had been unable to make a 
good defense. He had no alibi, no in- 
fluential friends, could not afford to 
hire a wizard of an attorney. When the 
terrible sentence fell it had done him 


not the slightest good to cry out against 
it. 
Once inside the big gray prison John 
Berman had fallen into the routine, the 
same as thousands of other men had 
done before him. He raged silently in 
his cell throughout many a night, but 
he realized that he was helpless, and that 
there was no way out. He was alive 
and of the world, yet not in it. He was 
no better than a buried live man. 

Happily there had been no relatives 
to share his disgrace, and so there had 
been none to make a fight for him after 
his incarceration. But there had been 
a girl, Lucy Harris. John Berman and 
the girl were on the point of getting 
married when the blow had come. He 
had seen her weeping in the courtroom 
on the day they had sentenced him. 
He had but one happy thought among 
the multitude of depressing ones; the 
girl believed absolutely in his innocence. 

But her faith in him availed him 
nothing, for she was powerless to effect 
his release, or to show that he was inno- 
cent. She had visited him in the prison 
twice, and then he had requested her 
to come no more, because he felt that 
he could not endure her visits. ‘They 
seemed to weaken him, to rob him of 
the strength to fight against his dark 
thoughts. So they exchanged their 
pitiful letters, now and then, and tried 
to hope. 

After he had been an inmate of the 
big prison for about three months John 
Berman made the discovery that he had 
an enemy inside the walls, one of the 
guards, Kitchell by name. Berman 
could not understand that at first, be- 
cause he had done nothing to incur the 
enmity of any man. He had been par- 
ticular to obey all the rules and regula- 
tions and gain what few privileges he 
could through good conduct. 

But Kitchell had seen to it that John 
Berman was charged with breaking 
regulations, and there had been penal- 
ties imposed. At last a few words, 
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dropped accidentally by the guard, had 
opened Berman’s eyes. 

Kitchell, he learned, was in the pay 
of that same powerful person of the 
underworld. It was not enough that 
John Berman had been “put away;” 
the powerful person wanted him broken 
beyond remedy, turned into a man who 
would be considered dangerous, and 
who, therefore, would be written down 
on the prison books as a convict to be 
punished on the slightest provocation. 

Naturally Berman had thought of 
escape, for every new man thinks of 
that. Some day, he kept telling him- 
self, he might attempt it, when he could 
endure the prison life no longer, and 
the opportunity presented itself. 

Better to die in an attempt to escape 
than to remain in the prison to die, he 
thought! If they captured him and 
brought him back they could do noth- 
ing more than punish him. They could 
not add to his time—he was a “lifer” 
already. 

Turning back to his lathe again 
Berman gave his close attention to the 
work before him; after a time he 
stepped away once more to dash the 
perspiration from his eyes. Glancing 
along the line of grinding, clanking ma- 
chines, he happened to notice “Shorty” 
Quinn. 

Shorty Quinn was a_ professional 
yegg, with a long record, a man well 
known in the underworld. He was do- 
ing ten years for burglary now, and he 
had been in less than a year. Quinn 
had not taken the best of care of him- 
self physically, and he was tottering 
and swaying because of the excessive 
heat. His face was white arid drawn, 
and his breathing was irregular. 

Berman looked at him closely and 
made a mental note of the fact that 
Shorty Quinn was about due for a col- 
lapse; then he took up his own work 
once more. There were many in the 
big prison like Shorty Quinn; but John 
Berman, though he never had spoken 


a 


to the man and knew him only by sight 
and reputation, felt sorrow for him and 
his condition. In spite of the fact that 
Quinn was a weak and sickly man, they 
were compelling him to keep to his 
work. None of the guards was in- 
clined to be merciful to Shorty Quinn, 
for he was not a “first timer.” 

His work was the one thing that 
saved Berman from becoming a raving 
maniac. He had been an excellent me- 
chanic before his arrest, and so they 
had assigned him to the prison machine 
shop. Prison conditions had not killed 
his interest in his work, and his pride 
in his skill was as keen as if he had 
been at liberty and running a machine 
shop of his own. 

Kitchell, the guard, slipped noise- 
lessly along the aisle, an ugly look on 
his brutal face. A short distance from 
John Berman he stopped and _ stood 
with his fists braced against his hips, 
a sneer on his lips. 

“And you claim to be a mechanic!” 
Kitchell said. “You're about the poor- 
est of the lot! Speed up, you! You're 
not supposed to be loafing around here.” 

John Berman made no reply to the 
tirade, and he did not even turn his 
head. Kitchell always was baiting him, 
taunting him, trying to get him to make 
an angry reply, so he could be reported 
for it, and another charge be placed 
against his name. Berman bent closer 
over his work and pretended that he 
had not heard. 

But Kitchell was not to be denied his 
chance. The guard stepped forward a 
pace and spoke to Berman out of the 
corner of his mouth. 

“Work, you dog!” he said. “Work 
and sweat! You’ve got a few years of 
it ahead of you, all‘right, unless you 
cut your throat in your cell some night. 
Maybe that would be the best thing 
for you to do. Nobody would miss you 
much! That girl of yoursg probably 
has some real man by now!” ’ 

The convict’s face turned white, and 
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Berman chewed savagely at his lower 
lip to keep from making an angry reply. 
He was seeing red. He longed to tear 
a heavy bar out of the machine in front 
of him, whirl around and crack Kitch- 
ell’s thick skull with it. But he 
knew better than to make a move or 
utter a word. That was what the guard 
wanted, a show of resistance. 

Kitchell sneered again and passed on 
along the aisle. Every man in the ma- 
chine shop hated Kitchell. He was nat- 
urally cruel, and he took advantage of 
his official position to exercise his 
cruelty. But he could be fair and soft- 
spoken enough when the warden or any 
of the big officials came near. Kitchell 
was as hypocritical as he was brutal. 

As Kitchell started to pass close be- 
hind Shorty Quinn, the latter staggered 
backward weakly, throwing one hand 
up to his head, and he lurched against 
the passing guard. Quinn had not 
known that Kitchell was slipping along 
the aisle. 

Berman heard Kitchell curse softly 
and glanced up to see what was happen- 
ing. With all his strength the guard 
thrust Shorty Quinn away from him 
and toward his machine. Quinn’s 
hands went out, groping blindly, as he 
staggered again. 

Then there came a cry of pain and 
the peculiar noise made by machinery 
grinding human flesh and _ bone. 
Kitchell had passed on a few feet, and 
now he whirled and looked around. 
Some of the convicts nearest glanced 
up, others merely flinched at the cry of 
pain and bent closer over their work, 
thinking that a guard had struck one 
of their number. 

A cry of horror escaped Berman. In 
that first glance he saw what had hap- 
pened. Shorty Quinn, staggering 
weakly forward, dizzy and half blinded, 
had thrust his hands into the one place 
he should,have avoided. And now they 
were caught, and the fingers were be- 
ing crushed. Cruelly the inhuman ma- 


chine was carrying him on, slowly pull- 
ing in the arms! 

Berman forgot his surroundings, the 
prison, the other convicts, even 
Kitchell. He gave another cry and 
sprang forward, thrusting the guard 
aside. He grasped a lever and pulled 
it, and the machinery came to a stop. 
He released another lever and caught 
the body of Shorty Quinn, as uncon- 
sciousness claimed the yegg, and he top- 
pled to one side. 

Two more guards came running 
swiftly to the scene, and’ Kitchell, who 
was ready with a torrent of abuse, was 
forced to be careful about what words 
he used. For an instant the eyes of 
John Berman blazed into his own. 
The guard showed his teeth like a wild 
beast and thrust Berman away angrily. 

“Get back to your lathe!” he com- 
manded. “Who gave you permission 
to leave? Get to work, all the rest of 
you! Trying to break rules, are you?” 

Half sick, Berman went back to his 
lathe, struggling to keep from making a 
reply that would have proved costly to 
him. Two “trusties” carried the moaning 
Shorty Quinn along the aisle and out 
of the building and toward the prison 
hospital. Once more the machinery 
hummed and sang and pounded, and 
men labored like beasts of burden in 
the stifling heat. 

Berman was thinking rapidly as he 
worked. He had seen Kitchell thrust 
Shorty Quinn into the machine. And 
what might not the guard do to him, if 
he got the chance? Would Kitchell 
hesitate if he had the opportunity to 
maim John Berman for life? Would 
not such a thing please the person for 
whom Kitchell was working? Berman 
promised himself to be more careful. 

It was more than half an hour later 
when Kitchell came along the aisle 
again. He was enraged, and he showed 
it plainly enough in his face, and the 
convicts, who happened to glance at 
him, assumed that the warden had said 
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some harsh things to him. He came to 
a stop just behind Berman. 

“Tried to do the hero act, did you?” 
the guard asked. “Do you expect to 
have the governor pardon you for sav- 
ing the life of a worthless old yegg like 
Shorty Quinn?” 

For a moment Berman lost control of 
himself, and, without turning his head, 
he spoke from one corner of his mouth, 
so that none but the guard could hear. 

“T saw you shove Quinn into that ma- 
chine, Kitchell, you yellow cur!” 

He knew, even as he spoke the words, 
that he was doing what he should not 
do, that he was only bringing fresh 
trouble upon himself, and that no good 
could come of the accusation. But he 
had reached the limit of endurance, and 
he did not care what happened, he told 
himself. 

Kitchell was silent for an instant. 
Then he grasped John Berman cruelly 
by the shoulder and whirled him around. 

“What’s that you said?” he de- 
manded. 

But John Berman was cautious and 
on his guard, for he had himself in hand 
again. 

“Why, I—I didn’t say anything, sir,” 
he replied. 

“And you'd better not say anything, 
you pup!” Kitchell exclaimed, as Ber- 
man turned back toward his lathe again. 
“I don’t want one single word of yap 
out of you, and don’t you ever forget 
that! Get to your work.” 

Berman whirled angrily toward the 
guard again, but he did not voice the 
hot words that struggled to his lips for 
utterance. Within a few feet of him 
he saw the warden. The latter had 
come from his office to make an official 

. investigation of the accident to Shorty 
Quinn. 

“What’s this?” the warden de- 
manded. . 

“This man was abusive, sir,” Kitchell 
replied ‘instantly. ‘“He cursed at me, 
as I passed him!” 


“That's a lie!’ John Berman’s voice 
rang out above the roar of the ma- 
chinery in open defiance of every prison 
regulation. “I don’t care what you do 
to me for saying it—that’s a lie! 
Kitchell is always picking on me, war- 
den, whether you believe it or not! He 
shoved Shorty Quinn into that machine! 
I saw him! He shoved him right into 
it! And Shorty Quinn was sick and 
weak and staggering around like:a man 
half dead.” 

“Shut up!” Kitchell’s voice rang out. 

Half a dozen other guards came 
hurrying to the scene of the disturb- 
ance, anticipating trouble and ready to 
take a hand in it. Such an outburst on 
the part of a convict is bad for prison 
discipline and may lead to more serious 
disorders. Roughly they seized Ber- 
man and hustled him out of the machine 
shop, across the blistering prison yard 
and into a grim building on the other 
side. In less than five minutes he was 
in a dark cell, alone with his thoughts 
in the overpowering silence. 

Back in the machine shop twice the 
regular number of guards walked up 
and down the aisles and watched the 
convicts at their work, prepared to 
guard against another outburst. But 
they could not prevent the men noise- 
lessly communicating with one another 
in ways convicts have. 

“That Berman has nerve, but a lot 
of good it did him,” one man said to 
another on his fingers. “He told the 
truth, though. I saw that guard shove 
Quinn into the machine. But they'll 
half kill Berman for this!” 

And Berman rather expected it. He. 
a convict, had dared to raise his head 
and speak his mind! An hour passed, 
and then another,’and still they did not 
come to lead him forth to a mockery 
of an investigation and to punishment. 
His bread and water was served at the 
regular time. He knew that the day’s 
work was at an end, and that the con- 
victs had been fed like so many beasts 
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of burden; now they were in their cells, 
like horses in their stalls, only less free. 

Throwing himself on his bunk he 
prepared to sleep, if sleep would come 
to him. He was wondering how badly 
Shorty Quinn had been injured, and 
whether any of his fingers could be 
saved. Kitchell would tell a plausible 
story, and the warden would believe it. 
The guards always got the better of it 
in an argument, and he would be pun- 
ished. 

Presently there were steps in the cor- 
ridor, the noise of a lever was heard, a 
key grated in a lock. The door of the 
cell was opened, light rushed in, and 
one of the night guards and a “trusty” 
stood before him. 

“Come along!’’ the guard said. “The 
warden wants to have a little talk with 
you!” 

CHAPTER II. 
THE SHOCK OF GOOD NEWS. 


HE warden motioned the guard and 
trusty out of the office; then he 
looked John Berman straight in the eyes 
for a moment. Berman’s record sheet 
was-on the desk before him, and it was 
obvious that he had been studying it. 
“Sentenced to life imprisonment, for 
murder,” the warden read aloud, but 
as if to himself. “Um! Reported 
half a dozen times, during the first year 
of incarceration, for minor infractions 
of rules. Reported four times subse- 
quently for more serious offenses 
against the regulations. Not a very 
good record, is it? You may answer.” 
“TI presume that it does look bad, sir,” 
John Berman replied in a thin voice. 
“But possibly you may have noticed, 
sir, that all the violations were reported 
by the same guard.” 

For a moment the warden looked 
thoughtful, then he said: “I have 
noticed that. It is an old thing, how- 
ever, for a man in here to claim that 
some particular guard is persecuting 
him. We have to deal with that sort of 


thing continually. It is nothing new 
for a convict and a guard to take a mu- 
tual dislike to each other. We have a 
man here who breaks some rule every 
time a certain guard is near him, just 
to show his contempt, and he is a per- 
fect prisoner as far as the other guards 
are concerned.” 

“I—I do not doubt it, sir,” 
said. 

“I understand that you sprang for- 
ward, knocked the guard out of the way 
and stopped the machine in which an- 
other convict had his fingers caught.” 

“Yes, sir,” Berman answered. “The 
guard was making no move, sir, and 
I saw that the man’s arms were being 
drawn into the machine. I—I under- 
stand machinery, of course, sir, and | 
tried to save the man.” 

“Know him?” 

“T know that his name is Shorty 
Quinn, sir.” 

“And how long have you known 
him?” the warden demanded quickly, 
looking straight at Berman. 

“Why, I really do not know him at 
all, sir,’ Berman replied. “I never 
spoke to him in my life, or he to me. 
I never heard of him until I came in 
here, and one of the men pointed him 
out to me on a Sunday afternoon and 
told me that he was Shorty Quinn, serv- 
ing a ten stretch for burglary.” 

“Um!” the warden said. “The in- 
formation was correct. I thought pos- 
sibly that you made the attempt to save 
him because he was one of your close 
friends.” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very peculiar!” the warden con- 
tinued. “He regained consciousness, 
and he knows that you tried to save 
him. Both his hands have been ampu- 
tated.” 

“T—I'm sorry for him, sir!’ 

“He is grateful to you for making the 
attempt to save him. I think you should 
know that.” 

“Thank you, sir,”” Berman said. 


Berman 
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“I understand, Berman, that, when 
you were convicted, you declared that 
you were innocent of the murder, and 
that you had been framed and rail- 
roaded.” 

Berman blinked his eyes rapidly. 
The warden had called him by name 
instead of by number, and he did not 
understand it, nor the real meaning of 
the question, nor the look in the war- 
den’s face and the tone of his voice. 

“Tt is the truth, sir,” Berman replied. 
“T was framed, and I did not have the 
means of making a fight, of course.” 

“If you are an innocent man it must 
be pretty tough to realize that you must 
spend your entire life in prison for 
something you did not do. You are still 
a young man.” 

“I try not to think of it too much, 
sir,” Berman replied. “I have rather 
given up hope. There is nobody out- 
side to help me, and I can’t help my- 
self.” ° 

“A young woman visited you a cou- 
ple of times soon after you were in- 
carcerated.” 

“Yes, sir,” John Berman replied, his 
eyes lighting suddenly. “She is Miss 
Lucy Harris, sir. She is a nice girl, 
not a—a moll.” 

“Daughter of Frederic Harris, de- 
ceased, professional swindler,” the war- 
den said. 

“Yes, sir. But she is sweet and de- 
cent, sir. She worked in a store.” 

“Um!” the warden replied. “And 
just what were your relations with 
her ?” 

“We were just friends, sir. Possi- 
bly we might have been something more 
if—if they had not sent me here.” 

“Why did she suddenly stop com- 
ing here to visit you?” the warden 
wanted to know. 

“Because I asked her not to come 
again, sir. I couldn’t stand it, and she 
couldn’t. It wasn’t fair to her, sir. 
Why should she cling to me, a man 
doomed for the rest of my. life? 


She 
@ 


is on the outside.and has her own life 
to live.” 

“It seems to me that you make a gen- 
eral practice of running around and 
saving other persons and their feelings,” 
the warden replied, smiling slightly. 

John Berman had no answer to make 
to that. He did not know just what to 
say, and he could not catch the real 
meaning of this interview. The war- 
den was not mocking him, he felt sure. 
The warden was not that kind of man. 

“Now, in regard to the accident to- 
day,” the warden continued, “you say 
that the guard, Kitchell, deliberately 
shoved the man toward the machine?” 

“Yes, sir,’ Berman answered 
promptly. “I looked up just in time to 
see it, sir. Shorty Quinn, who was 
sick and staggering around, stumbled 
back and happened to brush against 
the guard. Quinn didn’t know he was 
there, sir, and the guard hurled him 
forward again, and Quinn threw out 
his hands.” 

“T understand,” said the warden. 
“But it was wrong of you to cry out 
as you did. You know that, of course. 
However, under the circumstances, I 
am disposed to deal leniently with you. 
Two days in solitary!” 

The warden touched a button, and 
the guard entered with the trusty. John 
3erman was conducted through the 
corridors and back to the dark cell. 

During the next two days he thought 
a great deal. It seemed to Berman that 
the warden had acted in a peculiar man- 
ner, had asked questions that did not 
seem at all related to one another. Cer- 
tainly he had not put many queries 
about the trouble in the machine shop, 
and John Berman had expected that 
the entire interview would be about that. 

Before he succeeded in solving the 
puzzle his two days came to an end, and 
he was returned to his own cell. His 
cell mate had but little information for 
him. 

“We got word from the hospital yes- 
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terday that Shorty Quinn is in a pretty 
bad fix,” the cell mate said. “Shorty 
ain’t there much with the stamina. A 
strong man would make a lot better 
fight of it. They cut off both his 
hands.” 

“So I know,” Berman said. 

“And we haven’t seen Kitchell in the 
machine shop since that day.” 

‘“He’s gone?” 

“Oh, he’s somewhere around the 
place, of course! But they’ve put him 
in some other department, or put hing 
on the night shift. I saw him in the 
prison yard this afternoon.” 

The following morning, when Ber- 
man returned to his lathe in the ma- 
chine shop, he saw that a new guard 
was in Kitchell’s place. The convicts 
congratulated him in the sign language 
on his quick return. They knew al- 
ready that he had received nothing 
worse thar two days in solitary con- 
finement. 

One monotonous day followed an- 
other until a week had passed; and then 
word went through the big prison that 
Shorty Quinn had been unable to make 
the fight. The shock had been too much 
for a man in his weakened condition, 
and he died. 

In the prison yard Berman had 
caught a fleeting glimpse of Kitchell, 
but he did not come in contact with him 
officially. On that occasion the guard 
showed his teeth in a sneer, and hate 
flashed from his eyes. 

Berman had not heard from the war- 
den again. Once he came through the 
machine shop with some members of 
the legislature on a tour of inspection, 
but he did not seem to notice John Ber- 
man, and the little ray of hope, that 
Berman had entertained because of the 
warden’s queer questioning, faded 
away. 

Conditions were better, now that 
Kitchell was not on duty in the ma- 
chine shop, but the deadly monotony 


was eating into Berman’s soul. He | 


thought once more of making an at- 
tempt at escape. But he knew that few 
men ever had escaped from that prison, 
and those who had succeeded in doing 
so had possessed friends on the outside 
to help them. And Berman had no- 
body who could help him. 

Then there came an afternoon.when 
a guard stepped up to Berman, as he 
worked at his lathe, and ordered him 
to follow. They went across the prison 
yard, into the headquarters building and 
along a corridor toward the office of 
the warden. Berman had a moment of 
fright. He wondered whether some 
other guard, possibly some friend of 
Kitchell, had reported him for break- 
ing a rule. He could think of nothing 
that he had done to merit punishment. 

Again the warden excluded the 
guard and then looked up into Berman’s 
eyes. 

“T want you to talk to me frankly, 
Berman,” he said. “If, as you inti- 
mated when we talked before, you were 
framed and railroaded to this prison 
you must have some idea who was be- 
hind it.” 

“T have, sir. In fact, sir, I know!” 

“Do you care to tell me about it?” 

“T am afraid that it would do me no 
good, sir,” Berman replied. “The man, 
who is responsible for my presence here, 
has covered his tracks well, you may 
be sure. He is the sort of man who 
could have hired others to manufacture 
evidence. And it has been more than 
three years, sir.” 

“You mean that you know in your 
own mind, but are not able to prove 
it?” 

“Yes, sir,” Berman answered. 

“But he must have had some strong 
object for sending you up?” the war- 
den persisted. 

“T suppose he did have, sir. My 
father, you see, was a crook. I was 
reared among crooks. They sent me to 
school, thinking to make me a high-class 
swindler, or something like that. And 
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I would have been one, I suppose, only 
I happened to take an interest in ma- 
chinery and got honest work. I liked 
it, and so I—well, sir, I didn’t turn 
crook,” 

“T understand.” 

“And when they saw that I had no 
intention of becoming a crook—well, 
sir, you see, because of my father and 
others, I knew a lot of things.” 

“Knew too much about a certain man, 
you mean?” 

“Yes, sir. He had a talk with me and 
tried to get me to be a crook. When he 
found that I would not * 

“But why: didn’t you turn crook, with 
your training?” 

“Well, I had met Miss Harris, sir. 
Her father had been a crook, too, but 
she had decided to run straight. I 
wanted to keep straight because of her, 
and because I wanted to be a good me- 
chanic.” 

“T see. But this man 

“When he found that I intended to 
remain honest I suppose he grew afraid. 
Possibly it was because I had dared to 
oppose him. Anyway he had me 
framed. I was with two men that night, 
the night of the murder. I was two 
miles from where the murder was com- 
mitted, at the time of the crime. But 
those two men went on the witness 
stand and swore that I had not been 
with them at all. Thg evidence was 
mostly circumstantial, sir, and that is 
why it was life instead of the chair.” 

“T understand,” the warden said. 
“You don’t care to tell me the name of 
the man who had you framed? He 
must be a big man in the underworld.” 

“He is, sir, but few persons know 
that. If I told you and you investi- 
gated, you’d probably not believe me.” 

“T am not so sure about that,” the 
warden replied. “I have few illusions 
concerning some members of the hu- 
man race. Plenty of men out of prison 
are not so good as some of the men 
who are inside. Berman, if you were 


” 


at liberty right now, I do not mean an 
escaped convict, with every man look- 
ing for you, but at. liberty properly, 
what would you do about that man?” 

“It’s rather a dangerous question, 
sir,’ Berman replied. ‘‘When I think 
of what he has made me suffer a 

“You'd be a fool, would you?” the 
warden demanded. ‘You'd kill him and 
come back here to go to the chair?” 

“TI scarcely know, sir. I don’t think 
that I’d kill him, but I’m sure that I’d 
try to do something to square our ac- 
counts. I’d have a settlement with 
him!” 

“Um! Berman, I am going to tell 
you something that perhaps will come 
to you as a great shock. I[ think that 
you had better sit down!” 

John Berman looked at the warden 
sharply and then almost collapsed into 
the nearest chair. The words of the of- 
ficial had alarmed him, and the fact that 
he had been asked to sit in the warden’s 
presence was something unusual. 

“T—I do not see what bad news could 
touch me now, sir,” he said, “‘unless——- 
Surely nothing of a serious nature has 
happened to Miss Harris, sir?” 

“We do not concern ourselves very 
much with the love affairs of the men 
in here,” the warden said, but not un- 
kindly. “Are you prepared for the 
shock? Sometimes good news shocks 
as much as bad news, Berman.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“T mean, Berman, that you are go- 
ing out of this prison to-morrow at 
noon,” the warden replied. ‘You have 
been granted a full and complete par- 
don!” , 

“A pardon!” Berman exclaimed. “A 
pardon! You're not playing with me?” 

“Quiety now! Do not go to pieces, 
Berman, and I'll try to explain some 
things to you... You did your best to 
save Shorty Quinn at the time of his 
accident. When he got to the hospitai, 
and they were about to give him ether 
before amputating his hands at the 
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wrists, Shorty Quinn believed that he 
was going to die, and so he talked.” 

“But I never knew him, sir.” 

“T know that. You may remember 
that I asked you a few questions that 
day. That was after I had talked with 
Shorty Quinn. Quinn did not mention 
the man higher up, either. He was un- 
der obligations to him, he said. Quinn 
was a sort of honest crook. But you 
had tried to save him, and he wanted to 
save you in turn.” 

“Save me?” Berman asked. 

“Yes. You certainly were framed, 
Berman. Shorty Quinn handled the af- 
fair for the man higher up. He told 
me all about it, and he seemed to be so 
sincere that I communicated with cer- 
tain authorities, and we had an investi- 
gation made. Shorty Quinn furnished 
me with names and dates, and all were 
verified. We got the man who really 
committed that murder for which you 
were sentenced. He confessed, and 
afterward he committed suicide in jail. 
Everything was verified, Berman!” 

“Then my name is cleared?” 

“Yes, and you are pardoned. Every- 
thing against you here is wiped out, 
Berman. You are a citizen again, and 
I’m sure you'll be a good one. But 
there is one thing, Berman—the author- 
ities suspect a certain man of being 
the one higher up, but they are not cer- 
tain. Nobody has betrayed him.” 

The warden ceased speaking and 
looked at Berman speculatively. Ber- 
man gulped. 

“And you want me to name him?” 
Berman asked. “That is the price of 
my pardon?” 

“No! The pardon already has been 
granted,” the warden said. “Nothing 
can recall it now. But I’d just like to 
warn you to be careful when you go out 
to-morrow and return to the city. Do 
not do something that’ll cause you to 
be sent back here. But, if you get the 
chance to have your settlement with this 
man legally. a 


“Go to court?” 

“Not exactly that, Berman. But, if 
the chance presents itself, remember 
what I have said, and do the work. 
You’ll understand within twenty-four 
hours, I am sure. If you can land your 
man legally you'll square yourself with 
me for anything I have done for you.” 

“T’'ll never be square with you, sir!” 
Berman declared. ‘You could have 
laughed at Shorty Quinn’s story, have 
passed it by, but you went ahead and 
investigated.” 

“Knowingly I do not care to be the 
warden of a prison that houses an inno- 
cent man,” the warden said. “Just re- 
member what I have told you, Berman. 
You go out at noon to-morrow, so I'll 
have them get you ready for it.” 


CHAPTER III. 
AN UNEXPECTED JOB. 


FARLY the following morning John 
Berman was given a suit of prison 
clothing and outfitted generally. The 
few articles that he had brought with 
him to the prison were restored. He 
had about fifty dollars in money, in ad- 
dition to what the State allowed him. 
Going across the prison yard he came 
face to face with Kitchell. The guard, 
stepping close, spoke in an undertone. 
“So you’re going out to-day, are you, 
Berman?” he asked. ‘They are liable 
to turn anybody loose these days.” 

“Yes, I am going out!” John Berman 
replied. “And you'd better listen, while 
I give you one word_of advice, Kitchell: 
Never let me meet you outside!” 

“Are you threatening me?” 

“Yes, take it that way, if you like, 
but don’t go to blustering up to me now, 
Kitchell! I’ve got a pardon, under- 
stand? I’m a free citizen, right this 
minute, and fully able to take care of 
myself. I’m a better man than you, 
Kitchell, any way you look at it. And 
I’m a better man than the one who 
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hired you with his dirty money to make 
my life in this prison a living torture!” 

Kitchell stepped closer and whispered 
again, speaking the words through his 
teeth. 

“You're getting cocky early!” he 
said. “Maybe a certain party isn’t 
through with you yet. You were sent 
here once, and you can be again!” 

“If I am, you'll have your innings, | 
suppose. But don’t ever let me catch 
you outside!” replied Berman. 

Turning his back on the snarling 
Kitchell, Berman went into the big 
building. Half an hour later the gates 
had opened to let him out. He walked 
a short distance and then stopped and 
looked about him. For the first time 
in his life he really appreciated what 
freedom meant. He drank in the air, 
looked at the sun until almost blinded, 
watched the river sparkling in the dis- 
tance. The ugliest cottage in sight 
looked like a mansion to him. He felt 
like rolling on the nearest green lawn. 

At the station he waited for a train 
to the city. It was not long in coming. 
During the journey he glued his face 
to the window Kke a country boy. 
Things that he scarcely would have 
looked at in former days claimed his 
undivided attention now. Then he 
shuddered to think how narrowly he 
had escaped being shut away from it 
all his life. 

His release had come just because 
he had tried to help Shorty Quinn, a 
man to whom he never had spoken. 
And Quinn, with the fear of death upon 
him, had been man enough to do the 
right thing! And the other man, the 
one higher up, the one who was re- 
sponsible for all the misery that he 
had experienced! John Berman felt 
himself grow cold when he thought of 
the guilty man, and then he was burn- 
ing with rage. His senses seemed to be 
whirling. He remembered what the 
warden had said, and he wondered at 
it. How could he have a legal settle- 


ment with the man who had caused all 
his misery? 

The train was rolling into the city 
now. Berman began wondering what 
he should do first. He did not know 
whether the news of his pardon had 
been made public and scattered broad- 
cast. He would have to find a place 
to live, of course, and find some work 
to do as soon as possible. Then he 
would locate Lucy Harris and have a 
talk with her, Perhaps, if she was still 
of the same mind, they could find their 
happiness yet. 

When he left the train he walked 
slowly with the crowd through the big 
station and out upon the busy street. 
He stood on the corner for a moment, 
enjoying the crowds and the picture of 
heavy traffic. Then he crossed gthe 
street and started making his way along 
it. 

There was a touch on his shoulder, 
and John Berman stopped and turned 
around slowly. He saw a big man who, 
he knew at the first glance, was from 
police headquarters. Berman felt him- 
self growing cold again. The chill of 
fear was upon him. 

“Well?” he asked, in an attempt to 
speak in a casual, even voice. 

“You’re Berman, aren’t you?” 

“That’s my name, yes!” 

“T thought so. I’m from headquar- 
ters, Berman,” the other replied, show- 
ing his shield. “You come along with 
me. The chief wants to see you.” 

Berman gulped. “I—I just got in, 
just got off the train,” he said. “I am 
not the usual released convict, you 
know. I was given a pardon, full and 
complete. Are the police going to 
hound me? Am I-to be bothered and 
stamped a jailbird when I never was 
guilty? Am ] 25 

“Wait a moment!” the other replied, 
laughing. “I don’t blame you for that 
line of talk, Berman. I do happen to 
have orders to take you to the chief at 
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once, but suppose you wait and _ learn 
what he wants with you.” 

He signaled the nearest 
chauffeur, and Berman was in the 
vehicle almost before he realized it. He 
did not speak. Glancing at the detec- 
tive sitting beside him Berman won- 
dered what it all meant. 

“You don’t appear to be appreciating 
this,” the detective said after a time. 
“I’m giving you a ride in a taxi instead 
of making you take the trip on an or- 
dinary street car. That’s a mark of dis- 
tinction, isn’t it?” 

“It all depends upon what you call a 
mark of distinction,” Berman replied. 
“They give a man a good feed before 
they send him to the chair.” 

“You’re not on your way to the chair, 
as far as I know. Don’t worry so 
much!” the detective told him. 

3erman wondered what that last 
statement might mean, too. He con- 
tinued wondering until the destination 
was reached, and they got out and went 
into the headquarters building. 

Here they were compelled to wait for 
almost a quarter of an hour. Then 
John Berman found himself in a pri- 
vate office, confronting the head of the 
municipal police department. 

“Sit down,” said the official. 
a cigar?” 

There was nothing but friendliness in 
his manner. Berman accepted the cigar, 
scarcely knowing what he was doing, 
struck a match the other handed him 
and lighted the smoke. He puffed in 
keen enjoyment, for the solace of a 
good cigar had not been his for more 
than three years. 

“You’ve been having a pretty tough 
time of it, Berman,” the chief said. 
“At the start let me say that we helped 
to work out your problem from the in- 
formation Shorty Quinn gave the war- 
den. We understand everything now, 
of course. You and your affairs were 
investigated thoroughly. I have a very 
good idea as to why you were framed 


taxicab 


“Have 


and railroaded to the pen. And, now 
that you are at liberty again, what are 
you going to do about it?” 

“What do you mean, sir?’ Berman 
asked. 

“Do you know who framed you?” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Jim Nayler?” 

“I—I haven’t mentioned any name, 
ad 

“Um!” the chief grunted. 
don’t have to, now, Berman! I think 
that we understand each other. Jim 
Nayler! He’s been a thorn in the side 
of the police department for years, and 
we can’t get him! He is clever. I lift 
my hat to him on that point. He is the 
one big boss of the local underworld, 
and we haven't been able to touch him!” 

“He boasts of that—or used to,” said 
Berman. 

“And I suppose that b= does yet,” 
the chief added. “Now, Lerman, if you 
go after Jim Naler to square accounts, 
he may get you. He’s got a gang of 
lieutenants who wouldn’t stop at any- 
thing. And I suppose you are going 
after him? Got some idea of revenge?” 

“T’d certainly like to have a settlement 
with him,” Berman declared. 

“T do’ not blame you. But, if you 
shoot him down, or anything like that, 
we'll have to haul you in and probably 
send you to the chair, or back to the 
big prison at least. If you try to handle 
him physically, some of his friends will 
knife you and toss your body into the 
river. Besides, that’d be against the 
law.” 

“But what——” 
wildered. 

“If you went after him legally——’ 

“The warden made some such re- 
mark, but I didn’t quite understand him, 
sir.” 

“T’ll explain it, Berman. I imagine 
that you know a lot about crooks and 
their work.” 

“Of course, sir!” 

“Sometimes it takes a man with an 


“you 


Berman began, be- 





inner knowledge of crookdom to catch 
a crook, Before I go any further let 
me say that there were no strings to that 
pardon of yours. J am going to make 
you a proposition, but understand 
clearly that you are absolutely free to 
accept or reject it.” 

“T understand, sir.” 

“I’m going to come out flat with it, 
Berman. We want you to become a 
member of the police department.” 

“A policeman ?” 

“Exactly! Everything is fixed, and 
you can be appointed at once. This is 
an emergency, and such things can be 
done in case of an emergency. I'll as- 
sign you immediately to plain-clothes 
duty. And then, John Berman, with a 
shield of authority pinned to your 
clothes, you can use your knowledge of 
the underworld and its methods. col- 
lect the prqper evidence and bring in 
Jim Nayler! Do you understand now? 
Your settlement with Jim Nayler can 
be a legakone! Put him where he put 
you, but do it legally.” 

Jerman grasped at the idea. Yes, 
he understood now! The police wanted 
the “goods” on Jim Nayler, and they 
thought that Berman could do the work. 
He could have his revenge, and at the 
same time serve the authorities. 

“You'll be a regular member of the 
department,” said the chief, “and you'll 
go after Jim Nayler under orders. If 
you can’t land him for us under the 
circumstances, nobody can. After you 
land him you can resign and go back to 
some machine shop, if you wish to do 
so.” 

“T understand, sir,”” Berman said. 

“One thing more! It will be no easy 
job! Jim Nayler will know that you 
are after him. He will try to get you 
before you can get him, and he’ll have 
a lot of help. He'll have every man 
and woman he controls after you. And 
you'll have to work alone. It will be 
a dangerous job.” 


The eyes of Berman flashed. “I am 
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not afraid of the job, sir,” he replied. 
“And I don’t care if you make it pub- 
lic that I am on the force, and for what 
purpose.” 

“Tt’s a deal then?” the chief asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Report to me here at ten o’clock 
to-morrow morning, and I’ll have every- 
thing arranged. We need you for this 
job. We've got to get Jim Nayler!’ 


“ He has instigated a score of murders, 


burglary is his regular business, and he 
controls half the crooks in town. He 
sits back and pulls the strings, and 
others run the risks and hand him the 
funds. We want Jim Nayler, and 
you’re going to get him!” 

“T'll get him for you, sir!” Berman 
said. 

“Good! But never forget that you 
are an officer. You want to start right, 
Berman, and keep going right. You 
must act at all times according to the 
regulations. Got any money?” 

“About fifty dollars.” 

“ll give you an expense roll to- 
morrow, as soon as we fix things up. 
You're going to have personal ex- 
penses, too.” 

“T can manage to get along until my 
first salary day, sir,” Berman replied. 

“T scarcely think so. There are go- 
ing to be some expenses of which you 
are not thinking now, if you are the 
man | take you to be. Remember Lucy 
Harris?” 

“Of course I do, sir.” 

“Your sentence spoiled a romance, 
didn’t it?” 

“T believe so, sir.” 

“Uh, huh!” the chief said. “T hap- 
pen to know it. Berman, I have found 
through years of experience that a mar- 
ried man works more carefully, tries 
more to ‘succeed, and all that sort of 
thing, than does a single man. Would 
you marry Lucy Harris?” 

“I'd marry her in a minute, sir, if 
she were willing!” Berman declared. 
“But that will have to wait for a time, 
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I am afraid. I have been in the pen 
an ” 

A door at~one side of the room was 
opened suddenly, and John Berman 
turned his head: to see Lucy Harris, 
standing there, her eyes glistening, her 
cheeks flushed. 

“John, you do not have to wait be- 
cause of that!” she said. 

“Lucy !” 

“Oh, John, I knew all about it ten 
days ago, but they wouldn’t let me send 
you word.” 

“Uh, huh!” the chief said. “My idea, 
Berman, is that you two get married 
immediately. There—er—there is a 
flat prepared. We took it for granted, 
you understand. Lucy knows the un- 
derworld, too. You can help each other 
in this work, and you'll be more care- 
ful, Berman, with a wife on your 
hands.” 

“But I may drag her into danger!” 

“Do you think that I am afraid, 
John?” Lucy Harris asked. “Or, per- 
haps you do not want me. Maybe I 
have been too bold, letting them get 
the flat ready.” 

At this juncture the wise old chief 
suddenly turned his head and cleared 
his throat, for John Berman had sprung 
across the room toward her. After a 
proper interval the chief whirled 
around and faced them again. 

“I'll go right along with you, help 
you get the license and see that the knot 
is tied properly,” the chief declared. 
“And then John Berman and his bride 
can go after Jim Nayler, and we'll sit 
back and watch for results!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CALL FOR KITCHELL. 


IM NAYLER was the proprietor of 
¥ several business establishments in 
the same section of the city. He owned 
a cigar store, a pool and billiard parlor, 
a restaurant,and even a small shoe store. 
cach place, in addition to returning a 


regular profit from legitimate trade, had 
its special uses in furthering Jim Nay- 
ler’s criminal activities. 

But the real headquarters of Jim 
Nayler was in a thfrd-rate, four-story 
lodging house that he conducted in a 
side street. Here he lived and had a 
private office, the walls of which could 
have told the police many interesting 
and illuminating things could they have 
spoken. In this same house Jim Nayler 
also had a large suite of rooms, fur- 
nished lavishly, his real home. His 
bank account always was a comfortable 
one, and he always was ready to spend 
money. Early in life he had reached 
the decision that the easiest way to gain 
wealth was to make others gather it for 
him, to make dupes of men and women. 

Late in the evening of the day of 
John Berman’s release from prison Jim 
Nayler sat before the desk in his pri- 
vate office. He was a large man, with 
brutality and cunning plainly stamped 
on his countenance. Slumped down in 
his chair he had removed his coat and 
had rolled up the sleeves of his silk 
shirt. His hat was on the side of his 
head ; his feet were upon the end of the 
desk. A big, black cigar was between 
his teeth, and now he chewed at it, and 
now he puffed. 

For more than an hour and a half 
Jim Nayler had been sitting there, with- 
out being disturbed. He had issued 
strict orders that nobody was to disturb 
him, and Jim Nayler’s orders were al- 
ways obeyed. He was waiting for a 
report from Bill Stines, his lieutenant. 

Bill Stines was the opposite of Nay- 
ler in everything except his love of 
cruelty and the possession of animal- 
like cunning. He was a small, stoop- 
shouldered man, with a white face, and 
he always dressed fastidiously. For 
years he had been in the vicinity, and 
the district regarded him as a fixture. 
His age was something of a mystery to 
his friends and acquaintances, but he 
was probably about thirty-six. 
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Briskly along tke busy street that eve- 
ning walked Bill Stines. Here and 
there he nodded to some acquaintance, 
giving the negative sign to such friends 
as would have stopped him and engaged 
him in conversation. He was a special 
messenger on the king’s business, and 
he was not to be delayed. 

When he reached the front entrance 
of the lodging house Stines hurried in 
and ascended to the second floor and 
knocked at the door of Jim Nayler’s 
office. It was a peculiar knock, a signal 
that Nayler knew well. 

“Come on in!” Nayler said, and took 
his feet down from the desk as Bill 
Stines entered and closed the door be- 
hind him. Removing his hat he tossed 
it onto a chair and motioned for Bill 
Stines to take the other chair at the end 
of the desk. 

“Well?” Nayler asked after a time. 
“Have you got anything important to 
relate, or is this merely a friendly call? 
Forgotten how to speak the language?” 


“l’ve got news, all right, boss,” Bill 


Stines replied, “but I don’t know 
whether my news is going to hand you 
a scare or a laugh. Maybe it will hand 
you both. It did me.” 

“It happens that I do not scare 
easily,” Jim Nayler told him. ‘And 
it'll have to be mighty good to get a 
laugh out of me just now. Let’s have 
it!” 

His lieutenant cleared his throat, as 
Jim Nayler snapped the command, 
glanced once toward the door and spoke 
in a lower tone. 

“John Berman was picked up by a 
dick, as soon as he left the station, and 
rushed straight to police headquarters,” 
Stines reported. “I’m just a little late 
getting here because I had to wait and 
get the straight of what happened. I 
wanted to verify it and make sure. I 
couldn’t believe. it myself at first.” 

“Just suppose that you tell me what 
you aré talking about,” Nayler said. 

“All right, boss! Here it is straight: 
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John Berman becomes a copper to- 
morrow !” 

“What’s that?’ Nayler asked ex- 
citedly. He sat up straight in his chair 
and took the cigar out of his mouth. 

“T thought that piece of news might 
startle you,’ Bill Stines told him. 
“Yep, they are going to make a regular 
policeman out of him. Then they’ll put 
him into plain clothes and assign him 
to special duty as soon as possible.” 

“Huh!” 

“And the special duty, boss, is to run 
you to earth and get the goods on you!” 

“It is, is it? That’s nice!” Nayler re- 
plied, a great deal of sarcasm in his 
voice. 

“Berman knows the underworld 
pretty well, of course. But he isn’t to 
work on anything that has happened in 
the past; and he isn’t to bother with 
common crooks, either. He is going to 
be sent down here to get you, and for 
no other purpose.” 

“Let him try it!” said Nayler. 

“And that isn’t all!’ 

“What else?” 

“He’s taking this method of squaring 
his account with you. I think he must * 
have told the chief that he knew you 
were the man higher up when he was 
framed.” 

“You think he sprung that on the 
chief ?” 

“Yes! He won't feel square with you 
until he catchés you with the goods and 
sends you up the river. There is an- 
other angle, too.” 

“Let’s have it!” 

“He was married to Lucy Harris, a 
few minutes after he left police head- 
quarters, with the chief himself stand- 
ing by as a witness. They had a flat al- 
ready furnished. Lucy is to help him 
in the work of getting you. And don’t 
forget that the girl knows the under- 
world pretty well, too!” 

Without taking the trouble to offer 
comment Jim Nayler lighted a fresh 
cigar and got up from his chair to pace 
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from corner to corner of his office. 
Bill Stines waited in silence for the boss 
to speak. He knew better than to talk 
himself at such a moment without per- 
mission. 

“So!” Jim Nayler exclaimed after a 
time. “Well, that is a lot better than 
having him coming down here gunning 
for me. We can handle him in some 
manner. I’m not much afraid of him, 
or of the girl, either! 

“They will have to catch me in some- 
thing new and have pretty conclusive 
evidence, and I’ll see to it that they do 
not do that. He wants to be square 
with me, does he? I don’t know yet 
just what I’ll do about it, but certainly 
I’ll not allow John Berman to bother 
me a great deal. When a fly lights on 
my head and stings me, I kill the darn 
thing !” 

“Any orders, boss?” 

“Stines, you have been with me for 
several years. You’d ought to know 
by this time that I never give orders 
until I know exactly what I am doing. 
There are no orders right now. We'll 
let this honest son of a crook make the 
first move. And, when he does make 
the first move against me, there will be 
orders in plenty! For the present just 
have some of the boys keep their eyes 
on him and report to me every evening.” 

“All right, boss!” 

Closing the door behind him with 
great care, as if he were afraid that the 
slightest noise might send Jim Nayler 
into a terrific rage, Stines immediately 
departed. 

Nayler continued his pacing from 
corner to corner of his office, and his 
wrath gathered against John Berman 
and Lucy Harris. He had attempted to 
make crooks of them for his own ad- 
vantage, and he had failed. His failure 
seemed to reflect obliquely upon his 
leadership. Berman had been ail- 
roaded to prison, and now Berman was 
at liberty and seeking a legitimate legal 
revenge. Berman knew a multitude of 
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things—he was a dangerous man to be 
at large. 

“He'll get me, will he?’ Jim Nayler 
sneeringly asked. “I'll get him first!” 

For the present watchful waiting was 
his best policy, and Nayler retired be- 
hind the scenes. Regular reports con- 
cerning John Berman were brought to 
him. He knew that Berman had been 
made an officer of the police department 
and assigned to plain-clothes duty, that 
he had been given a few days for his 
honeymoon and to readjust himself 
after his three years in prison. Finally 
there came a day when Jim Nayler was 
informed by Bill Stines that Berman 
had reported for regular duty and was 
on the job. 

By this time every man and woman 
in the district was aware that Berman 
had become an officer of the law. They 
knew his intentions regarding Jim Nay- 
ler, too, and there were many who 
hoped that John Berman would be able 
to catch Nayler in some nefarious at- 
tempt and be the cause of Nayler spend- 
ing a long term in prison. Nayler had 
as many enemies as friends. 

Through sheer bravado Jim Nayler 
declined to discontinue his criminal ac- 
tivities for a time, as most men in 
his position probably would have done. 
Instead; he called upon his men and 
women to become more active, and bur- 
glaries, hold-ups, thefts and swindles 
followed. 

Not for a moment did this sudden 
wave of crime puzzle the police depart- 
ment. The police understood that Jim 
Nayler was taunting them, and the grim 
chief sat back in his desk chair, chewed 
at the end of his mustache and told him- 
self that he hoped John Berman would 
“get the goods” on Nayler soon. Here 
and there one of Nayler’s lieutenants 
was being caught and-held for trial, but 
the chief wanted the big boss of the out- 
fit behind the bars. 

John Berman’s first visit to the dis- 
trict, as an officer of the law, took place 











in the afternoon. He walked slowly 
along the busy street, fully aware that 
some of his former acquaintances 
turned away at his approach, as if 
afraid to be seen talking to him. In 
front of Jim Nayler’s cigar store 


Both nien stopped. Berman looked at 
the other steadily, and for an instant 
the face of Jim Nayler’s lieutenant grew 
red. 

“Hello, Stines!”” Berman said. 

The other regained his composure 
quickly and sneered at him. “I’m not 
in the habit of holdin’ conversations 
with stool pigeons!” he replied. 

Continuing to look him straight in the 
eyes, Berman now stepped closer and 
watched Stines retreat a couple of steps, 
until he stood with his back against the 
building. 

“T happen to be an officer of the law, 
and not a stool pigeon, Stines!” John 
Berman answered in an even voice, his 
eyes narrowing a trifle. “If I were a 
stool pigeon, Stines, you’d be in jail and 
on your way to the pen in less than 
half an hour. Let that little thought 
sink in!” 

Stines snarled and tried to retreat an- 
other step and found that he could not. 
Berman had spoken the truth. He 
knew enough of the events in Stines’ 
past to send him to prison for a long 
term. Bill Stines felt a sudden fear, 
but it was his nature to make an attempt 
to conceal it. 

“Going to turn up all your old 
friends, I suppose?” Stines asked. 

“IT am not going to turn up anybody, 
Stines. You can look upon me the 
same as you would look at any other 
regular officer of the law. I’ve forgot- 
ten what I knew about certain things 
that have happened in the past—with 
one exception.” 

“Meaning Jim Nayler ?” 

“What I happen to mean is my own 
business, not yours!” Berman replied. 

At that instant Jim Nayler stepped 
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Bers 
man came face to face with Bill Stiges 
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from the cigar store and stopped within 
a couple of paces of them. His eyes 
were narrowed, and he chewed at his 
cigar nervously. The encounter dis- 
concerted him for an instant, but only 
for an instant. The crook leader was 
‘quick to remember that he was in his 


.own section of the city, surrounded by 


his friends. 

“So you are a cop now, Berman, eh?” 
he asked. ‘‘Wearing a little tin shield, 
are you? I’ve been given to under- 
stand that you’ve promised yourself to 
send me to the pen one of these fine 
days. Why don’t you start something 
if you’re so eager?” 

Berman turned and faced him 
squarely. This was the first time he 
had seen Nayler since his release, and 
for a moment his face went white be- 
cause of his memories of what this man 
had caused him to endure. He fought 
for self-control. His instinct was to 
whip out a gun and fire, to smash his 
fist into Jim Nayler’s evil face, to take 
a personal and terrible vengeance. But 
self-mastery prevailed. He remem- 
bered that he was an officer, that his set- 
tlement was to be a legal one. 

Those who happened to be near were 
suddenly silent, as they followed the 
scene. Some of them expected instant 
trouble. They watched both John Ber- 
man and Nayler closely, watched Bill 
Stines, who stood to one side letting his 
superior handle this unexpected situa- 
tion, waited for Berman to speak in re- 
ply to Jim Nayler’s verbal thrust. 

“I am of the opinion that you and I 
understand each other, Nayler,” Ber- 
man said in cold tones. “I’ve got you 
to thank for three years spent in tor- 
ture, and you know it! That is some- 
thing that I’ll not forget very soon!” 

“And so you are going to pinch me 
one of these days, are you?’ Nayler 
asked. 

“When I do,” John Berman replied, 
“T’ll have evidence enough to send you 
over the road, Nayler, if not to the elec- 
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tric chair. And it’ll not be manufac- 
tured evidence, either.” 

“You’re feeling real big and brave, 
aren’t you?” Jim Nayler persisted. 
“And just because they’ve pinned a lit- 
tle shield on you!” 


“I’m not exactly afraid of anything, 


—or of anybody,” Berman replied. “% 

“No? You know me pretty well, 
Berman, and you know a lot about me. 
Do you think that a man like you can 
stand up long against me and all of 
my friends?” 

“IT certainly do!” Berman replied 
promptly. ‘“‘Nayler, I am going to get 
you! Nothing on earth can prevent that 
-—except an honest life on your part, 
from now on. Of course, if you decide 
to reform and stop being a crook a 

“That’s enough!’ Nayler declared. 
“I’m not changing my affairs to suit 
anybody, and most certainly I’m not 
going to change them to suit you!” 

“All right! Then I’ll get you!” Ber- 
man declared. “And, when you are in 
a cell in the big prison up the river, you 
can remember that you thad me put into 
one for three years—and that chickens 
come home to roost!” 

“Yes?” Nayler sneeringly asked. 

“Yes!” John Berman _ replied 
promptly. ‘And some of your closest 
friends will probably go along with you, 
unless they decide very soon that they 
want to cease being close friends of 
yours.” 

“Meaning me?” Bill Stines asked. 

“Meaning anybody, man or woman, 
who is associated with Jim Nayler in 
crooked work!” Berman replied. 

“Call me a crook, do you?” Nayler’s 
face was livid with rage. 

“Certainly! You are a crook, and 
you always have been one! It is no 
secret to some;” Berman declared, “and 
it’ll be proved to the satisfaction of 
everybody before you are many weeks 
older !” 

Thereupon Berman turned his back 
upon the enraged Jim Nayler and the 
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fear-stricken Bill Stines and went on 
along the street, walking slowly, glanc- 
ing here and there at anything of in- 
terest, as cool and as collected as if he 
had been a common citizen on good 
rms with everybody in the world. 
fer’ looked after him, chewing 
yon his dead cigar, his eyes 
Mis fists clenched at his sides. 
For the moment he was speechless. He 
confessed to himself that he felt a meas- 
ure of fear, but he felt a great deal of 
anger as well. John Berman always 
had opposed him, and he was outspoken, 
too much so to please Jim Nayler. 

“Stines, that man is bad!” Nayler de- 
clared presently, speaking in low tones. 
“He is a determined cuss, too. We 
don’t want to make the mistake of un- 
derestimating him. I think that we'd 
better do something about him, Stines. 
He’s dangerous!” 

“Any orders, boss?” Bill Stines 
asked, an eager light shining suddenly 
in his eyes. 

“Yes!” Jim Nayler replied. “You 
get on the first train you can catch and 
take a run up to the prison. See 
Kitchell, the guard. I want him to 
throw up his job there at once and 
come down here and work for me. 
Make any terms with him that seem to 
be necessary, but get him here as soon 
as possible. I have heard that an ex- 
convict is always cowed when he meets 
a guard who knew him in stir. Hurry, 
Stines !” 


CHAPTER V. 


KITCHELL ARRIVES. 


WAGGERING and arrogant, 
Kitchell put in an appearance three 
days later. To get his release without 
explanation he had broken a prison rule, 
and, when called to account, had abused 
the warden, a few minutes later tender- 
ing a resignation that was accepted im- 
mediately. He reached: Jim Nayler’s 
office about five o’clock in the afternoon 
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and found that Nayler and Bill Stines 
were there waiting for him. 

With a noticeable swagger Kitchell 
entered the office and accepted a cigar 
without thanks, at the same time neg- 
lecting to remove his hat. Then he 
dropped into a chair and twisted the 
cigar in his mouth, assuming an expres- 
sion of great importance. 

“So you had to send for me, did 
you?” Kitchell asked Nayler. “You 
need a good man around here, eh? It 
was about time you called me, too. You 
promised me something soft, if I took 
care of Berman while he was in stir, 
and I certainly made things warm for 
him there. I ran some risks, too.” 

“You were paid for it,” Jim Nayler 
reminded him, watching Kitchell 
closely. 

“Oh, you sent me a bit of coin now 
and then!” Kitchell admitted. “But I 
never looked upon that as the real pay- 
ment. I took that coin to be just a lit- 
tle present every so often. I was look- 
ing ahead, you see. That is why I 
didn’t care to talk terms with Stines 
when he came up to the prison to see 
me. I wanted to see the big boss and 
deal with him.” 

“What was the difference?” Kitchell 
chewing slowly on his cigar and glanc- 
ing across at Stines. 

“I want to be on the inside and get a 
big slice,” Kitchell said. ‘There isn’t 
a man in your gang, Nayler, who can 
help you more than I can. I know your 
game, all right. I know that you can 
let me in on some of the big deals and 
the big-money stuff. And I happen to 
know that your particular friends are 
always protected, too. That’s what I 
want, profits and protection! We can 
arrange the minor details later. Just 
now—well, here I am, at your orders. 
What’s the big idea?” 

“The idea,” Nayler replied, “is John 
3erman.” 

“Huh?” Kitchell asked. “So Berman 
is gunning for you, is he? You had to 
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call me in to handle him for you, eh? 
Well, I can do it!” 

“Perhaps you'll find that you'll have 
your hands full,” Nayler answered him. 
“Berman is a cop now.” 

“Yes, I heard all about that,” Kitchell 
replied. “But remember this: he has 
been a convict! You give me a chance 
at him, and I'll make him squirm! He 
told me, when he left the prison, that I’d 
better never let him catch me outside. 
But I haven’t been worrying about it 
much.” 

“Berman is out to get me legally,” 
said Nayler. ‘“That’s why he is on the 
force. He knows a lot about this end 
of the city and a great deal about the 
methods we use. He has married that 
Lucy Harris girl, and she’s wise, too. 
He’s a dangerous man!” 

“Huh?” Kitchell asked again. 

“That is, he is dangerous, as far as 
I am concerned,” Jim Nayler replied. 
“He might not be dangerous to you, 
of course.” 

Kitchell was too dense to sense the 
sarcasm. “What do you want me to 
do?” he asked. 

“First, how do you stand with Ber- 
man? How much does he know?” 
Nayler asked. . 

“He got wise to the fact that you 
were paying me to make his life mis- 
erable.” 

“Then you must have been careless.” 

“What was the difference?” Kitctic!l 
asked. “Did any of us think that the 
fool would be handed a pardon? If it 
hadn’t been for that Shorty Quinn——”’ 

“Tf you hadn’t shoved Quinn into that 
machine, Berman wouldn’t have been 
pardoned,” Nayler interrupted him. 
“However we needn’t discuss that now. 
He’s out, he’s a copper, and he’s sworn 
to get me. If I or any of my close 
friends make a move against him—well, 
the police are watching for that! But, 
suppose that he has some trouble with 
a man not especially attached to me— 
you, for instance?” 
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“T get the idea,” Kitchell said. 

“You were a guard when he was in 
prison. Nothing more natural than 
that he should want to get square with 
you for something. If you have a row 
with him, his superiors might get the 
idea that. he was trying to square ac- 
counts with you. 
ited at headquarters.” 

“T grasp it!” Kitchell declared. 

“He swore that he’d handle you if 
he ever met you outside. But now he 
is a cop, and he may try to hold back his 
hand because he is wearing a shield. 
That'll give you a chance to taunt him 
and make his life miserable until he for- 
gets his shield and tries to jump on 
you.” 

“And, when he tries to jump me, 
there will be gorgeous fireworks,” 
Kitchell said, 

“Exactly! Probably there'll be 
some affair, followed by an inyestiga- 
tion. Then you'll have the chance to 
testify that he threatened to get you for 
some fancied wrong, and that he tried 
it. Maybe his superiors will get the 
idea that he isn’t just the right sort of 
man to be a cop. And, if you go after 
him strong and bait him enough, he'll 
be so busy about you that he’ll leave 
me and my friends alone.” 

“Don’t waste your breath saying any 
more. I know what you want,” Kitchell 
declared. ‘‘But—what do I get out of 
it? Do I get on the inside and have a 
chance for a slice out of the real 
profits ?” 

“Your first job,” Nayler said, “is to 
work with Berman and put a crimp in 
him. While you’re doing that, I'll de- 
cide what arrangements we can make. 
Take a good room here in the house and 
live here—your rent is paid. You 
know where to find me, but you'd bet- 
ter always find Stines instead. Don’t 
be too friendly with me at first. That’d 
look bad.” 


“All right!” Kitchell said. “But, re- 


I want him discred- 


member, I want to be on the inside. 
I’ve got it coming to me!” 

“Certainly you'll get all that is com- 
ing to you,” Nayler replied, with a dou- 
ble meaning. “You might get a chance 


. for the first crack at Berman to-night. 


He generally prowls around this end of 
the town after eight o’clock. Get that 
room and make yourself comfortable 
and then get to work.” 

“Just let me handle Berman in my 
own way, and I[’ll show you results,” 
Kitchell said. 

Getting up from his chair Kitchell 
stalked from the office, like a victorious 
general who had delivered an ultima- 
tum; and Jim Nayler looked across 
the room at Bill Stines, with a peculiar 
expression in his florid face. Stines 
was on the verge of a grin. 

“What do you think of him, Stines ?” 
Nayler asked. “Let’s have your frank 
opinion.” 

“I think that Kitchell is a fool!” 

“You certainly know how to size up 
a human, being. But even fools have 
their uses, Stines.” 

“I suppose so. He seems to want the 
earth, with a nice iron fence around 
Sag 

“He may get about six feet of the 
earth if he doesn’t watch his step,” Jim 
Nayler declared. ‘Imagines that he 
amounts to a great deal, he does! On 
the inside—that windbag! Did you 
arrange to have him watched ?” 

“Sure did, boss. Two of the boys 
are on the job right now; they took up 
his trail as soon as Kitchell stepped off 
the train. They'll keep their eyes on 
him, all right!” 

“If he handles Berman properly, 
we'll do something handsome for him. 
And, if he gets troublesome, we’ll—er 
—attend to him! If he can get Bermar 
to make a break, start a fight, do some- 
thing that is unbecoming an officer— 
then I'll have Berman’s shield off hit: 
inside a week!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE CLASH THAT FAILED. 


FOR the present Berman had chosen 

to work at-zight, knowing well that 
he could learn more about the move- 
ments of Nayler and his men after 
nightfall than he could in the daytime. 
Jim Nayler’s best men did the greater 
part of their sleeping during the day, 
and their illegal work they put over 
when honest folk were asleep. 

On this particular day, when John 
Berman reported for duty early in the 
evening, he found that his superior had 
been waiting for him. He was sum- 
moned to the private office and told to 
take a chair at one end of the chief’s 
desk. 

“Well, Berman, Jim Nayler is start- 
ing to make a few moves,” the chief 
said. 

“He won’t get away with anything. 
I’m watching him, sir.” 

“I do not mean moves concerning 
burglaries, or anything like that. I 
mean moves in his private war with 
you. You’ve got him scared already, 
Berman. He has called for help, and 
reinforcements have arrived.” 

Berman glanced up quickly, wonder- 
ing what was coming. “I don’t under- 
stand, sir,” he said. 

“Though you are going after Jim 
Nayler alone, I have had a few men 
scattered around to see that you get an 
even break,” the chief continued. 
“Some of them have been making in- 
teresting reports to me. Three days 
ago Jim Nayler sent Bill Stines on some 
sort of mysterious errand.” 

“I knew that he had been out of 
town, but I didn’t know where he’d 
gone,” Berman said. 

“He went up to the prison and had 
several long talks with a guard named 
Kitchell. Know him? 

“Yes,” Berman replied, biting his lip. 
“While I was in the prison, Kitchell 
was hired by Jim Nayler to make my 
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life as miserable as possible. He was 
always reporting me for breaking rules 
that I never broke. It was Kitchell who 
shoved Shorty Quinn into that ma- 
chine.” 

“That explains things!” the chief de- 
clared. “To the best of my knowledge 
and belief Kitchell has ceased being a 
prison guard and now is working solely 
for Jim Nayler. He got into the city 
late this afternoon and went immedi- 
ately to Nayler’s place. They held a 
long conference. Kitchell has engaged 
a room at that lodging house of Nay- 
ler’s. That is about all that I know at 
present, but I may know more later.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Do you know what they intend do- 
ing ?” 

“I can make a guess at it, sir,” John 
Berman answered. “I suppose that 
Kitchell will start trying to make my 
life miserable once more.” 

“Ts he an insulting sort of man?” 

“Very!” Berman replied. “He is a 
bully, too.” 

“Um!” the chief said. “It is a trick 
to discredit you here at headquarters, I 
suppose, and I don’t want to have you 
discredited. If you were not an of- 
ficer you could take a smash at Kitch- 
ell the first time he opened his mouth, 
and you would merely be fined for as- 
sault. But you are an officer!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you are not to forget that for a 
single moment!” the chief added. 

“T’ll not, sir.” 

“Decidedly it is going to be a difficult 
situation for you to face,” the chicf 
continued. “But remember that your 
big object is to get Jim Nayler! Don't 
let the small fry coax you off to one 
side. Keep after the big fish!” 

“T’ll_ remember that, sir,” 
said. 

“Keep your eyes open, Berman. 
Kitchell probably will try to insult you 
and taunt you when there is nobody 
around except Jim Nayler’s hirelings, 
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who will be ready to testify to whatever 
Nayler suggests.” 

“Kitchell will probably try to do 
something like that, sir,” Berman 
agreed. 

“And just what are you going to do 
about it?” the chief wanted to know. 

“T cannot tell that until I see how he 
acts, and what he tries to do,” Berman 
replied. “But I'll promise you one 
thing, sir—Kitchell cannot make me 
forget that I am an officer!” 

“Good!” the chief replied. “I cer- 
tainly wish you all the luck in the world, 
Berman.” 

“Thanks !” 

“Getting any lines on things down 
there?” 

“I’m commencing to, sir. Right 
now they are planning a big silk bur- 
glary. Nayler won’t be one of them, of 
course, and there’ll be no chance to show 
that he had anything to do with it.” 

“That’s always the way,” the chief 
complained. “The brute sits back and 
pulls the strings, and all we catch are 
his puppets.” 

“But I hope, sir, to get something on 
him personally, something big, and I 
hope to do so before long. I know that 
end of town very well, you see, and I 
have a way of listening in on some im- 
portant conversations.” 

, Um!” the chief replied, as he 
started to rise. Then he extended his 
hand, and Berman clasped it. 

“Watch out for thejr dirty tricks!” 
the chief warned. “And always re- 
member that you are out to’get Jim 
Nayler for us and square your account 
with him! Do not lose sight of that 
goal for a moment. That is all, Ber- 
man!” 

Out on the street Berman walked 
block-after block, fighting to control his 
emotions. He was to meet Kitchell 
face to face, out in the open, where 
they would be merely man to man, in- 
stead of guard and convict. Berman 
remembered how Kitchell had treated 
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him, the cruelties he had practiced, how 
he had shoved Shorty Quinn into the 
machine. He remembered how often 
he had wished that he could stretch 
Kitchell lifeless with a single blow. 

And now they were to meet, and 
John Berman, with the shield of au- 
thority on him, would be compelled to 
act the part of a peaceful citizén—more, 
an officer of the law who must not be 
guilty of conduct unbecoming an of- 
ficer. 

If he were guilty of such conduct it 
would reflect on his chief, who had ar- 
ranged to get him on-the force, and who 
had showed him a way to a legal venge- 
ance against Jim Nayler. Question- 
able conduct would bring his dismissal, 
and his opportunity for a legal squar- 
ing of accounts with Nayler would be 
gone forever. Undoubtedly that was 
what Nayler wanted, the end toward 
which he was working. 

Berman kept telling himself that, 
when he did meet Kitchell, face to face, 
it should be with courage enongh to 
remember the shield he wore. After all 
Kitchell was nothing but a crook now, 
his alliance with Jim Nayler proved it, 
a confessed and professional lawbreaker 
who meant to live by his wits and his 
illegal practices. 

Their scheme was as transparent as 
glass. Nayler had imported Kitchell to 
do the dirty work, as far as John Ber- 
man was concerned. Berman saw that 
he would have to deal with Kitchell 
properly, and at the same time continue 
his work against Nayler. It would be 
no easy task. 

Lucy, his wife, feared for him con- 
tinually, yet she urged him to do his 
duty. If he failed now in this test of 
manhood it would not be fair to Lucy, 
he told himself. In some manner he 
must take care of Kitchell and yet re- 
main a proper offer. 

It was about eight o’clock at night, 
and Berman walked the entire distance 
to the district where Jim Nayler held 
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out. The streets were thronged as usual 
at this hour, and Berman made his way 
along them slowly, watching the men 
and women who passed, alert to catch 
sight of any one whom he knew to be 
associated with Nayler. 

He passed Nayler’s cigar store, 
glancing inside as he did so. The usual 
crowd was there—dips, sneak thieves, 
burglars and stick-up men. Some 
sneered at Berman, as he passed, and 
others turned away quickly, as if in 
fear. Presently he came to Jim Nay- 
ler’s pool and billiard parlor, glanced 
inside, then stepped over to the curb to 
watch the passing throng. He intended 
to gather some evidence during the 
night, if it was possible, and he was 
watching for a certain man, with the in- 
tention of shadowing him. 

Suddenly he heard the hated voice of 
Kitchell, and he turned his head to find 
that the former prison guard was stand- 
ing beside him, sneering, an evil ex- 
pression in his countenance. Berman’s 
face went red for an instant, then 
turned white. 

“John Berman, eh?” Kitchell said, 
laughing and speaking loudly. ‘‘How’s 
the old jailbird ?” 

For a moment Berman looked at him 
squarely, fighting to get control of him- 
self before replying. He remembered 
that he was an officer and must play the 
part. ‘‘What’s the name?” he asked. 

“Oh, you know the name, all right!” 
Kitchell replied, his face flushing. “It’s 
the same name that I’ve always worn, 
too. And I never did wear a number 
or stripes, which is more than I can say 
for some!” ; 

“You still have time for that,” Ber- 
man replied easily. He looked at Kitch- 
ell, as if in amusement, and started 
to turn away and go on down the street. 

But Kitchell snarled and got before 
him and barred the way. “Are you try- 
ing to make a fool of me?” he de- 
manded. 
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“Somebody beat me to that job,” Ber- 
man replied. 

“That’s enough out of you!” Kitchell 
snarled. ‘No jail scum can talk that 
way to me!” 

Berman’s face went white again, and 
his fists suddenly were clenched at his 
sides. But he managed to control him- 
self and speak in an even voice. 

“You are inclined to be abusive,” he 
told Kitchell. ‘You'd better go to your 
room and behave yourself.” 

“T suppose you'll run me in if I don’t, 
eh?” Kitchell asked. “This town’s go- 
ing to the dogs when they turn jail- 
birds into cops. If I remember rightly, 
you told me that I’d better never meet 
you outside the prison. Well, I’ve met 
you! What are you going to do about 
it?” 

“Oh, I’ve got something more impor- 
tant to do than bother with you, Kitch- 
ell,” Berman said. He had glanced 
around at the crowd that had stopped to 
watch and listen. Many of Nayler’s as- 
sociates were there, and Berman sup- 
posed that they would be ready to lend a 
hand. But he was not inclined to falter 
in his duty. “Move on up the street,” 
he told Kitchell. ‘And the rest of you 
scatter !”’ 

There were some snarls, but not more 
than any policeman might have received 
in that locality. 

“Who are you to tell me to move on?” 
Kitchell demanded. “Who are you to 
say ” 

Berman showed his shield. ‘Do you 
recognize it?” he asked. “Know what 
it is? All right! That shows that | 
have the authority. Now move on!” 

“Tt’ll take more than you to make me 
move on!” Kitchell said, lurching for- 
ward. ‘ 

It was the crisis, but Berman was 
calm. “You’re under arrest!” he an- 
nounced. 

“Under arrest, am I?” Kitchell asked, 
laughing raucously. ‘You'd better call 
for help if you expect to take me in!” 
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With the deftness of an athlete Ber- 
man acted. There was a short, sharp 
struggle, and steel snapped. Kitchell 
recoiled with a little cry of amazement. 
Handcuffs were on. his wrists. 

Then he lurched forward again, his 
manacled wrists raised. He tried to 
strike, but Berman grasped his arms 
and forced them downward, braced 
them to one side and so controlled 
Kitchell and hustied him toward the pa- 
trol box on the nearest corner. 

While he waited for the patrol Ber- 
man braced Kitchell against the box. 
He would not have been surprised if 
there had been a sudden charge from the 
walk, an attempt to rescue the prisoner. 
Berman was ready to go for his gun if it 
proved necessary. But he did not whip 
it out of his*pocket, and he had no ‘in- 
tention of doing that unless it were un- 
avoidable. 

Kitchell struggled and raved, and 
Berman hurled him back against the 
post and held him there. Black looks 
came from some in the crowd, but, be- 
neath the level gaze of Berman’s de- 
termined eyes, men slunk away without 
offering violence. Berman was _ sur- 
prised, as he had expected some of Nay- 
ler’s men to create a disturbance. 

‘Move on, you!’ Berman shouted to 
half a dozen men who stopped near him 
and his prisoner. They moved on with- 
out protest or hesitation. 

In a little while the patrol came; Ber- 
man put his prisoner inside and got in 
himself. Through the = streets they 
rushed. Kitchell was quiet now, and 
there was a supercilious smile on his 
thick lips. He sneered when he looked 
at Berman, but the latter was outwardly 
calm and acted as if Kitchell had been 
some unknown rowdy arrested for mak- 
ing a disturbance. 

A short timeg later Kitchell found 
himself properly, booked and in the 
night court. Berman did not know 
what was going to happen here. He 


glanced around nervously, expecting to 
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see half a dozen of Nayler’s men ready 
to perjure themselves. But he saw no 
one whom he recognized. 

His prisoner was demanding a right 
to telephone, to engage an attorney. 
The judge looked over his spectacles 
and spoke. 

“Charged with disorderly conduct 
and resisting an officer,” he said. ‘And 
you’re howling as if you were charged 
with murder. No sense in you having 
a lawyer, but, if you want one, get one 
quick. Any attorney can handle this 
case for you—it doesn’t call for an ex- 
pert.” 

Somebody chuckled at the remarks of 
the irascible judge, and Kitchell fumed 
and fussed. He was taken to the tele- 
phone and made an attempt to get Nay- 
ler, but he failed to get him or Bill 
Stines. Raging he returned to the 
courtroom and engaged a young attor- 
ney, who happened to be standing near. 

John Berman took the stand and told 
his story in a few words. He supposed 
that it would be unsubstantiated, and, 
if anybody at all gave testimony in fa- 
vor of Kitchell, the latter would be dis- 
missed. But, to Berman’s surprise, a 
plain-clothes man took the stand and 
told the same story that Berman had 
told. Then Berman understood. The 
chief was seeing that he got a square 
deal. The chief had sent men down in 
that part of town to help attend to Kit- 
chell, in order that Berman might be 
free to do the greater work of getting 
Jim Nayler. 

Kitchell looked around the night 
courtroom, as if expecting assistance. 
3ut he got none. He did not have the 
courage to take the stand, either. The 
way the judge of the night court looked 
at him, disconcerted Kitchell. 

The judge finally cleared his throat 
and spoke in stentorian tones. 

“When an officer of the law tells you 
to move on after this, you do it!” he 
said. “You'd better get a job at some- 
thing and stop hanging around the 

















streets in that end of the city. Don’t 
let me catch you in this court again, or 
I'll see what six months in jail for va- 
grancy will do to change your disposi- 
tion. Fifty dollars and costs!” 

Berman turned away, allowing him- 
self a faint smile. Kitchell, fuming and 
fussing, paid the fine as well as his at- 
torney. Then, with rage in his heart, he 
hurried back to find Jim Nayler! 


CHAPTER VII. 
DEFIANCE, 
AYLER and Bill Stines were hold- 
ing a midnight conference in Nay- 
ler’s_ private office. 

“Say, Berman handled him as if he 
had been a kid,” Bill Stines was saying. 
“He worked him pretty, if you’re ask- 
ing me. He let Kitchell go just so far, 
and then he snapped the hardware on 
him and carried him off .for disturbing 
the peace and resisting an officer. I 
got the night court on the telephone a 
few minutes ago and learned that Kit- 
chell had been fined fifty bucks and 
costs and given a warning.” 

“The fool!” Nayler exclaimed. “T’ll 
have to tell him a few things, I suppose. 
Anybody who works for me must keep 
from being pinched for trivial things. 
On the job less than ten hours, and 
they’ve got his number in court al- 
ready! About as much sense as a 
coconut! The dashed fool!” 

“There was another dick hanging 
around,” Stines continued, “and he 
backed up Berman’s evidence.” 

“Oh, that’s natural, and it doesn’t 
amount to anything,’ Nayler replied. 
“If this Kitchell can’t manage to keep 
from being pinched like some common 
bum——” 

A loud knock on the door interrupted 
him. Nayler’s eyes met those of Bill 
Stines for an instant, and then Nayler 
opened a drawer of his desk, took an 
automatic pistol from it and slipped the 
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putting the hand into the pocket, and 
holding the pistol ready for instant use. 
The knock. was repeated, this time 
louder, indicative of anger. 

“Come in!” Nayler called. 

Quickly the door flew open, and 
Kitchell stepped inside the office. He 
slammed the door shut behind him. His 
face was red with wrath, his lips were 
twitching, his fists were doubled, his 
eyes were blazing; now he thrust his 
chin forward, like a man ready to give 
instant battle. 

“What kind of a game is this?” 
Kitchell demanded. 

Nayler twisted his cigar to the other 
side of his mouth. 

“Kitchell, suppose you sit down, cool 
off, and let us know what you are talk- 
ing about,” Nayler suggested. “Is this 
any way to tear into a man’s office?” 

“Never mind the sarcastic remarks!” 
Kitchell said. “I want to know what 
kind of a game you are trying to play 
on me! Out with it!” 

Jim Nayler’s eyes narrowed. “I 
don’t fancy your manner,” he said. 
“Suppose you explain what you mean.” 

“T'll explain what I mean, all right!” 
Kitchell declared. “You let me be ar- 
rested and taken into night court, and 
not one of your men was there to tes- 
tify!” 

“What did you expect?” 
asked. 

“T expected some sort of codpera- 
tion,” Kitchell replied angrily. “Ber- 
man and another cop—and not a soul 
there to testify for me! You should 
have had half a dozen men to say that 
Berman was in the wrong, or something 
like that!” . 

“T left the handling of Berman to 
you, letting you use your own methods, 
and it seems that you did not succeed 
very well,” said Nayler. “I thought 
you said that you could handle him.” 

“You see here!” Kitchell cried. He 
bent toward Jim Nayler and brandished 
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weapon into his right-hand coat pocket, a fist. “I don’t intend to be played 
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with! Do you understand? You'll do 
the right thing by me, Nayler, or I'll 
make you wish you had!” 

Nayler’s eyes flashed. “Are you try- 
ing to threaten me?” he demanded. 

“T’m talking to the boss crook of the 
town!” Kitchell declared. “Now you 
listen to me! I'll get Berman, but you 
and your men are going to help me! 
I was fined fifty and costs, and you'll 
hand that back to me right now, along 
with what I had to pay an attorney. 
That judge threatened me with a sen- 
tence! I thought that you had some 
power. You'll give me protection after 
this, Nayler! I won’t work for you in 
the dark!” 

“Hadn’t you better cool down a bit ?” 
Nayler asked. 

“T don’t want to cool down! You're 
dealing with me now, not with some 
poor, ignorant crook who’s scared half 
to death, and don’t you forget it! I’m 
going to have a show-down with you 
right here and now, Nayler!” 

“Yes?” Nayler asked wickedly. 

“You can’t throw a scare into me!” 
Kitchell said. ‘You'll make a deal, and 
do it right now! You'll agree to let me 
in on some of the soft stuff, the big 
money! I don’t intend to pull your 
chestnuts out of the fire for you for 
nothing. You had to send for me to 
handle Berman 2 

“And you’re not much of a success 
at it, it seems,” Nayler cut in. 

“Never mind the sarcasm, I said! 
You'll: make a proper kind of a deal 
with me, or 2 

“Or what?” Nayler demanded sud- 
denly, bending forward in his chair. 

“Or I may spill something that I 
know!” Kitchell added. 

“Just what do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean! I know 
a lot about you, Nayler! I can let it 
be known that you were the man higher 
up Shorty Quinn meant when he spilled 
the beans!” 


There was an instant of silence. Jim 
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Nayler’s face went white, but not from 
fear, as Kitchell supposed. Anger con- 
sumed the boss crook for a moment. 
Then he regained control of himself. 

“That is pretty dangerous talk, Kitch- 
ell,” he said. 

“T’m just showing you where you 
stand,” Kitchell said. “I only want my 
rights! J am after Berman as much 
as you are. I hate the beast! But I 
want codperation and help. And I 
want a hand in some of the big, easy- 
money things.” 

Jim Nayler turned around, opened 
a drawer of his desk and took out some 
currency. He peeled off some of the 
bills and handed them to Kitchell. 

“That'll square your expense for to- 
night,” Nayler said. “Stay away from 
Berman until I can figure things out. 
But let me tell you this: if you want 
some of the easy money you’ve got to 
help earn it! - Understand ?” 

“Of course I understand! I’m will- 
ing to do my share in turning any trick. 
But you want to understand that you 
can’t make a goat out of me!” 

“That is understood,” Nayler replied 
calmly. “You get out, now, Kitchell. 
I’m planning something with Stines. 
I'll see you to-morrow evening.” . 

Kitchell sneered, took a cigar from 
his vest pocket, bit off the end and 
lighted it, stepped across to the door, 
turned to glare at Nayler and Stines 
once more, then went out, slamming the 
door behind him. 

Removing the automatic pistol from 
his pocket Nayler returned it to the 
drawer of his desk. He puffed at his 
own cigar and regarded Bill Stines 
through narrowed eyes. 

“Well,” Nayler said, 
are!” 

“He’s a precious fool!” Stines de- 
clared. 

“And he is dangerous in his way, I 
suppose,” Nayler added thoughtfully. 

“What are we going to do about him, 
boss ?” 
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Nayler got up and paced back and 
forth across the office. Bill Stines 
could tell, by merely glancing at him, 
that Jim Nayler was angrier than he 
had been for months. Kitchell had 
dared talk to him in that tone, had dared 
to make threats. Bill Stines would not 
have cared to have been in Kitchell’s 
shoes. 

“T don’t care to have a threat stand- 
ing over me,” Nayler said after a time. 
“It might be a good thing, Stines, to 
remove Berman and Kitchell at the 
same time.” 

He spoke in a matter-of-fact manner, 
and the eyes of Bill Stines widened for 
an instant. 

“Same old stunt?” Stines asked. 

“I’m sure I don’t know of any better 
one, if we include a few variations,” 
Nayler answered. “Berman thinks a 
lot of his wife. We can engineer an ab- 
duction, I suppose. And then we can 
lead Berman to believe that Kitchell had 
a great deal to do with the deal. Then 
Kitchell can have a knife slipped into 
him, and Berman can be accused. 
Nothing is easier or neater, Stines. 
When men get in your way—remove 
them!” 

“Gosh!” Bill Stines breathed. This 
heartlessly cold way of putting it was 
too much even for Nayler’s right-hand 
man. 

“Get out and let me think!” Nayler 
commanded. “And see me the first 
thing in the morning!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN ABDUCTION. 


[_ucy felt a thrill of delight and 
thankfulness when Berman told 
her the following morning of his en- 
counter with Kitchell and what had re- 
sulted from it. Yet she felt a great 
deal of fear, too, and she was afraid 
that this preliminary repulse would only 
make Kitchell the more vindictive. 


“It is a funny thing,” Berman told 
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her. “I expected to see half a dozen 
men go on the stand and swear that I 
had abused and attacked Kitchell. 
Nayler wasn’t standing very close be- 
hind him, it seems. But I’ll keep my 
eyes peeled.” 

That evening, when he [eft the flat 
to report for duty at headquarters, Lucy 
clung to him and did not seem to want 
him to go. It was not that she felt any 
premonition of immediate evil for him, 
but she seemed to sense that there would 
be an important move in the drama very 
soon. She spent the evening visiting 
a neighbor and returned to the flat about 
ten o’clock. Fifteen minutes later, just 
as she had concluded reading a maga- 
zine story and was thinking of retiring, 
the bell rang. 

Surprised at a summons at that hour 
of the night she answered it with some 
trepidation. Standing before the door 
was a big red-faced man, whose seri- 
ous expression_bespoke the importance 
of his errand. 

“Mrs. Berman?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“IT am from headquarters, Mrs. Ber- 
man,” said her caller. He took a de- 
tective’s shield from his pocket and ex- 
hibited it. Lucy Berman did not know 
that it was a discarded one that had 
been obtained by Jim Nayler, years be- 
fore. 

“What—what is it?’ she asked. 

“Your husband has been—er—in- 
jured, Mrs. Berman.” 

“Oh!” she cried. 

“Easy, now!” her caller begged. “Be 
the brave little woman that I believe you 
to be!” 

“Is—is he—— 

“Dead? Not at all!” came the re- 
ply. 

“But——” 

“A little mix-up down town, while 
trying to make an arrest. <A _ shot 
through the shoulder—nothing serious 
at all.” 


” 
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“Tell me the truth!” she cried. 
—if he——” 

“Absolutely true! He is not seri- 
ously hurt, but he wants to see you, I 
believe. He’s in the emergency hos- 
pital. I have a taxi below, Mrs, Ber- 
man. The chief told me to get it, be- 
cause your husband and you are try- 
ing so hard to help out the department 
in—er—a certain matter.” 

His manner put her off her guard. 
She thought only of John Berman, 
wounded, the victim of violence, on a 
bed of pain, calling for her. She rushed 
back into the room and struggled with 
her hat and coat. Her caller assisted 
her down the stairs and to the waiting 
taxicab. 

“Emergency hospital,” Lucy heard 
him say to the chauffeur. ‘Make good 
time. I am an officer and will see that 
you're not bothered by any of the traf- 
fic squad.” 

Those orders lulled her to a false 
sense of security. The taxicab started 
charging through the streets. Lucy 
turned toward the man beside her. 

“You say he was shot?” she asked. 

“Nothing serious. Be all right in a 
few days,” came the reply. 

Through the window she watched 
their progress. The cab was running at 
a fair rate of speed through a cross 
street that was _poorly lighted. She 
started to turn toward her companion 
once more. Suddenly she felt a strong 
arm around her, pulling her toward him. 
Something soft was pressed against her 
mouth and nostrils, a sponge that gave 
forth a pungent, nauseating odor. 

She tried to cry out, and she found 
that she could not. When she opened 
her mouth that pungent odor seemed 
to stifle her, to burn her throat and nos- 
irils. Heroically she attempted to free 
herself, but soon realized she was no 
match for the strong arms of the man 
who held her. 

Her senses were reeling, and her 
strength was going; soon she would be 
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utterly helpless. Through her mind 
flashed the knowledge of what this 
might mean to herself and to her hus- 
band. Instinctively she connected this 
affair with Jim Nayler and his associ- 
ates. The odor from the sponge, the 
lurching of the taxicab sickened her. 
One last ineffectual effort she made to 
get free, a weak effort, and then uncon- 
sciousness claimed her. 

Through a maze of peculiar hallu- 
cinations she came back to the land of 
the living. For a time she was ill, and 
then her brain cleared; she opened her 
eyes, and it all came back to her. 

The electric light held her first con- 
scious moments. She found herself 
stretched on a couch in a small, neatly 
furnished room. There was one win- 
dow, and she went slowly across to it 
and lifted the shade. The window was 
covered with some opaque substance on 
the outside, and it could not be opened. 

For a moment she stood beside it, 
looking quickly around the tiny room. 
There was a table, some chairs, a few 
books and magazines, the couch and a 
small bed. A good rug was on the floor. 
But there was nothing to indicate where 
the room might be. 

A small door called for investigation, 
and she opened it to find a bathroom. 
Quickly she stepped inside and glanced 
at the towels; they bore the mark of no 
hotel, bore not even a laundry mark. 
The soap in the dish was a common 
brand. The toilet utensils were not 
marked. 

Returning to the room she went to 
the larger door which, she supposed, 
opened either into a hall or another 
room. She saw at a glance that the 
door was unusually heavy and strong, 
that the hinges were twice as large and 
powerful as ordinary door hinges. 
Then she made the discovery that the 
lock was on the outside, that there was 
not so much as a knob on the inside. 

Lucy Berman was a practical woman, 
not a young girl given to fright and 











hysterics, She knew at once that she 
was being held prisoner for some pur- 
pose, and she guessed that Jim Nayler 
had a hand in the affair. She sat down 
on the side of the couch, listening in- 
tently, wondering what was coming. 
She felt more fear for John Berman 
than she did for herself. That her ab- 


duction was the first move in some’ 


scheme of Nayler’s, she did not doubt. 

For more than half an hour she sat 
there, or wandered around the small 
room, at times listening at the door, but 
hearing nothing. The situation began 
to get on her nerves. She was eager to 
know more of it, to learn the next move 
in the game. 

After a time she heard steps on the 
other side of the door, and then there 
came a knock. 

“Mrs. Berman!” a voice called. She 
could not identify the voice. 

“Well?” she asked. 

“You are all right?” 

“I imagine that I am,” she said. 
“Who are you, and where am I? 
Kindly tell me that.” 

“Sorry, but I haven’t anything more 
to say now,” the voice replied. “Better 
get some sleep. You'll have breakfast 
served you at the proper hour.” 

“You can tell Jim Nayler for me that 
my husband will get him for this!” she 
cried. 

A raucous laugh reached her ears, as 
she heard the steps going away, and 
then there was silence. 

How could she know that she was 
in a secluded room of Jim Nayler’s 
lodging house, a room that searchers 
would have found it difficult to locate, 
and that Jim Nayler at the moment was 
with Stines in his private office, within 
one hundred feet of her? 

She paced the floor again, but pres- 
ently realized that she was growing 
nervous; then she threw herself on the 
couch and relaxed. She would not 


grow nervous and hysterical, she prom- 
ised herself. No good could come of 
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that. She would need her wits about 
her. 

Presently a clock in the distance 
struck the hour of one; eventually she 
heard it strike two. What was happen- 
ing? Was John Berman, her husband, 
in danger? 

Lucy Berman might have been inter- 
ested if she could have witnessed the 
scene in Nayler’s office at that moment. 
Nayler sat before his desk, chewing at 
his cigar, while Stines sat in a corner of 
the room. 

“Two o'clock!” Nayler exclaimed. 
“Things ought to be moving. The job 
should have been done by half past 
one.” 

“It’s a big job,” Stines offered. 

“Yes. It'll raise a howl,” Nayler ad- 
mitted. 

“It—it was pretty risky, boss!” 

“For whom?” Nayler asked, grin- 
ning. “I planned it, but I’m not hav- 
ing an active hand in it, am I? It seems 
to me, Stines, that you have been losing 
your nerve lately. You'd better not do 
that, Stines. If you lose your nerve 
you'll be of no further use to me. 
When a man is of no further use r 

“T—TI don’t like to hear you talk that 
way, boss, even when you’re joking,” 
Stines replied. “But I don’t like this 
Berman business. He’s a bad man, 
boss, and stealing his wife is going the 
limit. It'll make him crazy!” 

“T see!” Nayler observed. “If I re- 
member correctly you were rather sweet 
on Lucy Harris before she got ac- 
quainted with Berman. She turned you 
down for him. When he was in stir 
you tried to get her interested in you 
again, and again she turned you down. 
I should think you’d, want to take an 
active part in getting Berman out of 
the way.” 

Bill Stines looked down at the floor, 
gulped, and shoved a cigarette into his 
mouth. 

“Going the limit, are we?” Nayler 
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asked. 
Stines, just say the word 

“This—this silk business,” Stines be- 
gan, hoping to change the subject, “is 
a pretty big thing, even for us.” 

“It is,” Nayler admitted. “Our boys 
deliberately take fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of silk. By this time, if every- 
thing has gone all right, that silk is 
where it can’t be found by alli the cops 
in town. Within six weeks I can have 
it marketed. I like the big profit, but 
I’m doing this just to be ornery, too. 
When they kick John Berman off the 
police force I’ll be willing to slow down 
for a few weeks.” 

There came a knock at the door. 
Jim Nayler glanced up at the clock and 
then looked across at Stines again. 

‘“‘Here comes our report,” he whis- 
pered. “Everything like clock-work— 
that’s me! Some certain silk merchants 
will be surprised when they open up 
this morning—— Come in!” 

The door flew open. A man stag- 
gered into the office and closed the door 
behind him, then leaned against it 
weakly. 

“Kelly!” Nayler 
claimed in a breath. 

The man against the door was tall, 
broad-shouldered, strong; but now his 
face was white, and he was trembling. 
He licked at his lips, seemingly unable 
to voice the words he desired to speak. 

“What is it?’ Nayler demanded, 
springing from his chair. ‘Why are 
you here? You should be with——” 

“Boss”—Kelly spoke with difficulty 
say I should be with 
They—they’re done, 


“Any time you are afraid, 


” 
! 


and Stines ex- 


—‘‘don’t—don't 
the others. 
boss !” 

“What do you mean?” Nayler de- 
manded. Stines was also out of his 
chair now. Kelly stumbled away from 
the door and dropped into the chair 
Stines had vacated. 

“The whole gang, except me!” 
said. 

“Nabbed ?”” Nayler asked. 


Kelly 


“Yes!” 

“How? Talk, man!” 

“They were ready and waitin’ for 
us,” Kelly said. “Berman and a dozen 
dicks and cops caught us with the 
goods, just as we were loading the 
truck.” 

“And you?” Nayler wanted to know. 

“T ran~back through the warehouse, 
got through a window. They fanned a 
couple of shots past me, but I got away. 
I circled and went back with the crowd 
that gathered. They got everybody but 
me—got ’em with the goods!” 

“My best men!” Nayler declared. 
“My very-best men! It'll take a for- 
tune to bail them out, and J’ll lose it! 
If they were caught with the goods 
they'll have to jump bail!” 

He began pacing the floor again. 
Stines wanchell him fearfully, gulping, 
realizing that here was a sad _ blow. 
For seven of the best men in the Nay- 
ler gang had been conducting the raid 
on the silk warehouse. 

“Berman!” Nayler exclaimed. ‘He 
did it, did he? I’ve had enough of him! 
But how did he know? That’s the ques- 
tion! There’s a leak! That’s it— 
there’s a leak! Nobody knew except 
the silk gang and me and—Stines!” 

Instantly he whirled and looked at 
Stines, and Stines quailed. His lieu- 
tenant was one of those unfortunate in- 
dividuals who cannot help appearing 
guilty even when innocent, because they 
are guilty so often. 

“Stines!” Nayler exclaimed. ‘“Stines, 
if I thought os 

“Don’t jump so quick, boss. Do you 
think that I’d throw you and the boys 
down ?” 

“Tf I thought you had, you wouldn’t 
get a second chance. You’ve been act- 
ing queerly lately. You’ve been looking 
scared ever since Berman got on the 
Stines, you rat, are you getting 
Are 


job! 
ready to turn State’s evidence? 
you a stool pigeon?” 

“Boss!” Stines protested. 











“There must have been a leak, I say! 
And none of those boys leaked and then 
got caught! Kelly didn’t leak, because 
he was there and got away by the skin 
of his teeth. So, Stines ies 

“Boss,” Stines said again, “I’ve been 
on the square!” 

A terrible expression came into Nay- 
ler’s face. “I'll find out about that!” 
he declared. “If you haven’t been on 
the square—well, there are things that 
can be done!” , 

“Boss!” Stines begged. “I—I never 
—never ig 

“Shut up!” Nayler ordered. He 
paced across the office again, turned 
back, smashed one fist into the opposite 
palm. ‘Berman, eh!” he sneered. “I'll 
fix Berman! I’ve got his wife already! 
And [ll get him—do it with my own 
hands, if I have to! You men get out!” 

“Boss ” Stines began. 

“Get out!’ Nayler said. “TI’ll see you 
later, Stines! And, if you’ve double 
crossed me i 

Stines and Kelly left the office with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. The face 
of Bill Stines was white. Outside, 
Kelly braced him against the wall. 

“If I thought you’d double crossed 
the boys “i 

“Kelly, don’t talk like that!” Stines 
begged. “I didn’t! I don’t know how 
it happened !” 

They slipped along the hall and down 
to the street. They wanted to get the 
latest news. Jim Nayler, they knew, 
would be telephoning the lawyers he 
hired, arranging to have his men re- 
leased immediately on bail. 

“Berman certainly won out to-night,” 
Bill Stines told himself, as he hurried 
along the street. He had got rid of 
Kelly. “He’s a bad man—Berman!” 

But Berman did not feel that he had 
won out. He merely had taken in a few 
more of Jim Nayler’s men. The big 
fish had not been in the net. And none 

















knew better than John Berman that the 
men would be out on bail before noon, 
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and probably never would be seen again. 
Nayler could afford to put up bail and 
let them jump it; he could not afford 
to let them go to trial. 

After the sensational work of the 
night Berman went home to the flat that 
morning, determined to get a good 
sleep. Under his front door lay a type- 
written message. He tore open the en- 
velope quickly, spread out the single 
sheet of paper and read the words 
swiftly: 

“When you resign from the police force, 
your wife will be returned.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WILL TO SLAY. 


[LESS than one hour later, his eyes 

blazing, his face white, his hands 
trembling, John Berman confronted his 
chief in the latter’s private office. He 
stammered out his story and exhibited 
the typewritten message he had found 
beneath the door. 

“T don’t know, can’t imagine, how 
she was decoyed away,” Berman said. 
“The woman who lives in the flat be- 
low us says that a taxicab stopped in 
front, a man went inside, and after a 
time went out again with Lucy and got 
into the cab with her.” 

“The chances are,” said the wise 
chief, “that he told her you had been 
hurt.” 

“Tf I find that Jim Nayler has done 
this, I’ll——” 

“Berman!” the chief said. 

The threat died on John Berman’s 
lips, and he looked across at the chief 
helplessly. 

“Remember that you are an officer,” 
the chief added in a softer tone. 

“But this thing ca 

“Cool down for a moment, Berman, 
or we'll not get anywhere. Isn’t it more 
than an even chance that Jim Nayler, if 
he has had your wife abducted, has done 
it with the expectation of making a fool 
of you and getting you discredited here 
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at headquarters? Do you want to walk 
blindly into some trap that scoundrel 
has set for you?” 

“But Lucy——” 

“Berman, I’ll do everything that I 
can,” the chief told him. “T’ll send a 
squad of men out. on the case. I'll fill 
the lower end of town with them, have 
them try to get a line on it. Your wife 
isn’t being harmed, you may be sure. 
Nayler knows that, if he harmed her, 
you'd kill him. He is keeping her a 
prisoner, perhaps, in an effort to force 
you to resign. He’s afraid of you! 
Are you going to let him win? Have 
you forgotten those three years in 
prison that he made you suffer ?” 

“No, no, I haven’t forgotten! 
I—I can’t stand ig 

“Leave it to me, Berman. You don’t 
want to resign, do you, and so let Nay- 
ler win?” 

“No!” , 

“You're still out to get him?” 

“T’m still out to get him!” Berman 
replied tensely. ‘More than before, 
now.” 

“Good!” the chief replied. “I can 
appreciate your feelings and your anx- 
iety, of course, but I feel sure that Lucy 
isn’t being harmed. We'll do every- 
thing that we can do to locate ler. If 
you can help——” 

Berman whirled toward him. 
“Chief,” he said, “perhaps you’ve won- 
dered how I’ve been able to round up 
some of Nayler’s men. It’s because I 
know that old shack of a lodging house 
he runs—know it even better than he 
does. I can get to the roof across other 
roofs. I have done it almost every 
night. I can get into the attic and over 
Jim Nayler’s private office; I’ve heard 
what is said there. But I can’t do it 
except at night.” , 

“T understand,” the chief said. 

“He may be there now, talking about 
Lucy, revealing his plans, saying where 
she is being kept prisoner. But I—I 


But - 


can’t get there in the daytime without _ 


being seen!” 

“Then you must wait for night,” the 
chief said. “You'll need that place 
later, perhaps.” 

“T—I don’t know what to do,” Ber- 
man said. 

“Try to keep your nerve!” the chief 
suggested. “I’ll send a bunch of men 
down there to nose around. Those 
crooks will think it is because of the 
haul you made last night that the men 
are watching suspicious persons. Some 
of the boys may get an idea where Lucy 
is being detained.” 

“And I? What shall I do?” 

“Better get some sleep.” 

“T can’t sleep!” Berman declared. “I 
won't be able to sleep until I know that 
Lucy is all right.” 

“Then go down there and nose 
around some yourself,” said the chief. 
“Remember, however, that you are an 
officer, and conduct yourself accord- 
ingly. Remember that you are after 
the big fish, Berman, and don’t walk 
into the trap he has set for you.” 

“Tl get him!” Berman promised. 
“T’'ll get the goods on him if it takes me 
ten years!” 

“We're not sure that Nayler did it, 
you know.” 

“Who else could it be?” 
asked. 

“Might it not be Kitchell—after what 
has happened ?” 

“Kitchell means Nayler,” Berman de- 
clared. “Kitchell could not carry out 
such a thing alone. Nayler is behind 
it, whoever did the actual kidnaping.” 

“Be careful now, Berman, and re- 
member——”’ 

“T’ll be careful, sir—and remember,” 
Berman interrupted. 

He hurried from the headquarters 
building like a madman, walked block 
after block in a frenzy, but suddenly 
found himself cool and calm. But it 
was a deadly sort of calm, like that 


Berman 
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which seizes some men who meditate 
murder. 

Berman had no thought yet, how- 
ever, of slaying. His first thought was 
to rescue Lucy, wherever she happened 
to be. Then-it would be the proper 
time to punish. He knew that the chief 
would send out every available man, 
and that all the men would do their 
best, but Berman felt that even that 
would scarcely be enough. He sup- 
posed that Jim Nayler had not gone to 
bed, because of the capture of his silk 
thieves. Nayler would be telephoning 
to his lawyers and bankers and arrang- 
ing cash bail. Probably he would be in 
his private office, and Berman knew 
where that private office was and how 
to reach it. 

Now he felt that he could confront 
Nayler without forgetting to observe 
the obligations of an officer. Perhaps 
he could tell by Nayler’s manner and 
actions whether the master crook had 
engineered the abduction. He did not 
doubt it for a moment, but he felt that 
he wanted to make sure. 

Hurrying along the streets he finally 
came to Nayler’s district. The side- 
walks were not thronged at this hour; 
women and children predominated. 
The denizens of the district, for the 
greater part, were sleeping. 

When Berman reached Nayler’s lodg- 
ing house he glanced around quickly, 
but he saw none of Nayler’s important 
henchmen near. Climbing the stairs 
briskly he hurried along the hall to the 
door of Nayler’s office, without being 
seen and stopped. His revolver was in 
the right-hand pocket of his coat, and 
his finger was on the trigger. A deadly 
calm held him, as the knuckles of his 
left hand knocked on the door. It was 
not a timid knock, but a firm knock 
such as might have been given by a 
man used to calling there on business. 

There was a moment of silence, and 
then he heard Jim Nayler’s voice: 
“Come in!” 
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Berman whirled into the room and 
closed the door behind him. WNayler, 
who had been expecting one of his men 
with a report, rose half way out of his 
chair. 

“Sit still!’ Berman commanded. 
“Turn your chair from the desk! 
Don’t try to touch a button, Nayler! 
I’ve got you covered.” 

Nayler saw the bulge in Berman’s 
coat pocket, and he relaxed in his chair, 
as the color flooded back into his face. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he 
asked. 

“We're going to have a little talk,” 
Berman replied, watching him closely. 

“Say, is this an official visit?” 

In two quick steps Berman advanced 
upon him, and the sneer left Nayler’s 
lips, and a look of alarm took its place. 

“Official or not official, Navler, you 
listen to me,” Berman answered. “You 
had me railroaded to the pen; you 
caused me to waste three years of my 
life there ; you hired this brute, Kitchell, 
to make my life as miserable as possi- 
ble.” 

“Interesting, if true,’’ Nayler said. 

“There’s no doubt as to the truth of 
it. But now you have gone too far, 
Nayler. For what you have done to me 
I’ve promised to see you in the prison 
yourself, a convicted criminal. But, 
when you start fighting others——” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean, Nayler!’ 
Berman said. ‘What have you done 
with my wife?” 

Nayler pretended innocent astonish- 
ment. “Your wife?” he asked. 

3erman took another step toward 
him. “My wife was decoyed away 
from her home last night. You en 
gineered it. Where is, she?” 

His eyes blazing, he stood within 
four feet of Jim Nayler, as he hurled 
the question. But the master crook had 
regained some of his composure now. 

“I’m sure I do not know where she 
is,” Nayler said. 
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“Don’t lie to me now, Nayler! Fight 
me all you please, but when you start 
to fight women 1 

“One moment!” Nayler interrupted. 
“Just because your wife is gone, why 
come to me-about it?” 

“I found a typewritten note, saying 
that she would be returned when I had 
resigned from the police force.” 

“Even so, why come to me?” Nayler 
asked. “I don’t care whether you are 
on the force or not.” 

“That’s another lie!” Berman re- 
torted. “You're scared, and you know 
it! I’ve been getting your men, cutting 
down your precious gang. I got some 
of your best men last night. And I’m 
going to get you before I’m done!” 

“Is it permissible for an officer to 
come into a man’s office and browbeat 
him?” Nayler asked smoothly. 

“Under the circumstances, Nayler, I 
intend to do pretty much-as I please! 
Where is my wife?” 

“If your wife is missing I cannot 
help it,” Nayler said. “Am I the only 
man in town who might abduct her? 
And, are you sure that she was ab- 
ducted ?” 

“Do you mean to insinuate——” Ber- 
man began. 

“IT know nothing of your domestic 
affairs, of course,’ Nayler said. “But 
is it not possible that she went away 
of her own free will and left that mes- 
sage to throw you off the track?” 

“You beast!” Berman exclaimed. He 
took his right hand from his pocket 
suddenly, grasped Jim Nayler by the 
throat and choked and shook him until 

Nayler was helpless. Then he hurled 
him back into the chair. 

“I—T’ll get you for that!” Nayler 
gasped, 

“T’ll kill you with my bare hands if 
you dare suggest such a thing again!” 
Berman told him. ‘And you'll not get 
me, either! You dare to make a move! 
\Vhere is my wife?” 

“I’ve told you that I don’t know any- 
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thing about it,” Nayler declared, stick- 





ing to the story. “There are other men 
in the city besides me. You had a row 
with Kitchell, didn’t you? Perhaps he 
can tell you where to find your wife.” 

“Whoever abducted her, you’re be- 
hind it.” 

“That doesn’t follow!” Nayler said. 
“Some of my men may have acted with- 
out my knowledge or permission, think- 
ing that it would please me and em- 
barrass you. You made a fool out of 
Kitchell the other night, and he’s a bad 
man to cross!” 

“Kitchell, eh?” Berman asked. 
“Kitchell is one of your men now, isn’t 
he? Listen to me, Nayler! You’re boss 
in this end of the town. Now you're 
going to show that you are. Don’t know 
anything about it, eh? Well, Nayler, 
you're going to find out! You're go- 
ing to discover where my wife is, and 
you’re going to see that she is sent home 
unharmed. If she isn’t, Nayler, I’m 
going to tear off my shield and setttle 
things with you in a man’s way! Un- 
derstand that!” 

“T think you’d better get out,” Nay- 
ler said. “I’ve had quite enough of 
your abuse, and this happens to be my 
office. No man can bulldoze me, least 
of all a jailbird!” 

John Berman’s right hand cracked 
against Nayler’s head and rocked it. 
Nayler’s face went red and then grew 
white. 

“T’ll——” he _ began. 

“Don’t say it, or I’ll use my closed 
fist the next time!’’ Berman warned. 
“Get out of that chair and walk with me 
down to the street. I don’t care to be 
shot in the back here in your lodging 
house. And remember, Nayler, that 
I’ve got you covered again!” 

Jim Nayler felt that it would be use- 
less to refuse. He got out of the chair 
and went ahead of Berman, through the 
narrow hall and down the stairs. When 
the street was reached they faced each 
other for a moment, Berman calm, Nay- 
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ler snarling. Then Nayler turned and 
went back up the stairs. 

Any of Nayler’s friends or associ- 
ates, seeing him at that instant, would 
have recognized his murderous mood. 
The will to slay had possessed him, 


CHAPTER X. 
PERFECTED PLANS. 
O* reaching his office Jim Nayler 
stood before his desk, his fists 
clenched at his sides, his face still white, 
his nostrils distended. Here, secure 
from interruption, he was not forced 
to keep his countenance inscrutable, 
and his face revealed his thoughts. 

His throat, where Berman’s fingers 
had grasped it, ached; and his cheek, 
where Berman’s palm had slapped him, 
smarted. His eyes blazed again, and he 
sat down before the desk and touched 
a button. A minute passed, and then a 
sleepy man appeared in the door. 

“Send Kitchell to me immediately,” 
Nayler commanded. “Make him get 
here as soon as possible. And then get 
Stines and tell him to come in as soon 
as he sees Kitchell leave.” 

The man went out and closed the 
door. Nayler put a cigar into his 
mouth and chewed at it savagely. He 
was firmly determined upon his course 
now. John Berman must die, prefer- 
ably at the hands of the law, but in 
some manner. Nayler gloated to think 
of Berman in a death cell, waiting to 
pass through the little green door to the 
room where the electric chair stood. 
His vengeance would not be complete 
until that hour came. 

Moreover there was Kitchell, who 
had threatened him, who had intimated 
blackmail. He would be free of iitch- 
ell, too. It was a dirty business, but 
obstacles must be removed! 

Almost a quarter of an hour passed 
before Kitchell knocked at the door of 
the office. Nayler composed his coun- 
tenance and spoke a command to enter. 
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Kitchell, rubbing his sleepy eyes, stood 
before him, 

“What’s the big idea?’ Kitchell 
asked. “Can’t a man have a little 
sleep?” 

“Not when there is business,” Nayler 
replied. “Sit down!” 

“Couldn’t the business wait until the 
afternoon?” 

“I preferred it otherwise,” Nayler re- 
plied. “I haven’t had any sleep at all. 
You can make up your sleep later— 
have a nice, long sleep.” 

Kitchell did not catch the inference, 
and he yawned and waited for Nayler 
to explain. 

“You wanted a hand in the big game,” 
Nayler said. “You said you were ready 
to play your part if you got a whack 
at the big profits, didn’t you?” 

“T did, yes!” 

“You can have your chance to-night. 

“To-night?” Kitchell asked. “After 
the cops took in that gang last night?” 

“Exactly! This is something that 
has been planned for some time, Kitch- 
ell. And, because of the affair last 
night, the cops will not be looking for 
anything big to-night. But it must be 
pulled off to-night, or not at all.” 

“IT get you,” Kitchell said. 

“I’m going to give you certain in- 
structions and directions now, Kitchell, 
and I want you to pay strict attention. 
I’ve got to see a lot of other men to- 
day, and I won’t have time to repeat.” 

“T’m listening,” Kitchell said. 

“All right! At midnight to-night 
you'll be at the southwest corner of the 
National Importers’ warehouse. Know 
where it is?” 

“Every man in town knows where it 
is, I suppose.” 

“The southwest corner is in darkness, 
and there is a little shed there. In 
fact there are half a dozen places where 
a man can keep out of sight.” 

“T guess that I can manage it.” 

“Be careful that you are not seen. 
Get there at midnight, not before—and 
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not later. Hide in the shed or some 
place near. You'll be joined by three 
men.” 


“Who are they?” 

“Two of them you do not know, ex- 
cept possibly by sight. The third will 
be Stines.”’ 

“All right.” 

“If anything should keep 
away, I'll be there myself.” 

“IT see,” said Kitchell. 

“That’s all—just be there!” 

“But what is the idear”’ 

“A big haul, you fool! I’m not go- 
ing to spill everything to you before- 
hand. You're a new and untried man 
—in a way. After this first trick I'll 
have more confidence in you. If you 
don’t want a share in this just say so.” 

“Sounds good,” Kitchell commented. 
“A roll in a safe, I suppose.” 

“I don’t go after small stuff, do 1?” 
Nayler asked, implying what he did not 
mean. 

“T’ll say that you don’t,” Kitchell re- 

“You understand everything ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Don’t make any mistake. If you do, 
everybody will lose. And don’t men- 
tion this to anybody. Only three men 
besides yourself are in this deal. You 
don’t want to split the stuff a dozen 
ways, do you?” 

“IT don’t,” said Kitchell, grinning. 
“T thought that you’d see reason, Nay- 
ler. You play square with me, and I 
will with you. But, if you don’t——” 

“More threats aren’t necessary,” 
Nayler said. ‘‘That’s all just now.” 

Kitchell, still grinning because he 
thought he had Jim Nayler frightened 
and eating out of his hand, left the 
office and returned to his room to get 
some more sleep. A moment later Bill 
Stines entered the office, closed the door 
and looked at Nayler questioningly. 

“Sit close to the desk,” Nayler com- 
manded. “Berman was here a short 
time go, Stines!” 


Stines 
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“Berman here?” 
“Yes. He raised a howl about his 
wife, and I got the idea in his mind 
that perhaps Kitchell had kidnaped her. 
Stines, he choked me and slapped my 
face. You know what that means?” 

Stines merely gulped. He could 
guess what it meant. 

“My plans are all made,” Nayler 
continued. ‘“You’re to have a part in 
them, Stines. I was a little suspicious 
of you a few hours ago, and I’m going 
to give you the chance to show me that 
my suspicions were unfounded.” 

“They were,” Stines said. 

“All right, we’ll see. Listen, Stines! 
We’ve got Lucy Berman in that room 
upstairs. Berman is almost crazy be- 
cause she is missing.” 

“T suppose so,’”’ Stines said. 

“To-night he’s going to have a mes- 
sage slipped to him to go to the south- 
west corner of the National Importers’ 
warehouse at midnight. It'll be slipped 
to him at a time when he won't have 
minutes to waste, and so he’ll have to 
go alone. The message will intimate 
that, if he is there, he may see some- 
body who will lead him to his wife.” 

“T understand,” Stines said. 

“Kitchell will be there. You and two 
of the boys, I'll decide on them later, 
will meet. Kitchell there. Understand 
that °” 

“Yes.” 

“Exactly at midnight, Stines. 
must be no mistake.” 

“T’ll be careful,” Stines said. 

“Right then and there, Stines, Kitch- 
ell is going to be killed! Berman will 
be on the spot. Kitchell won’t be killed 
until Berman shows up. I’ve got a 
knife that belongs to Berman, and 
that'll be used and dropped on the 
ground beside the body. One stab in 


There 


the back will do the work, but it’d bet- 
ter be half a dozen stabs to make sure 
—to make it look like an infuriated man 
had done the work.” 














Nayler stopped for a moment, and 
Stines looked away and gulped. 

“You and the’ other two men will 
raise a row. You'll swear that Ber- 
man and Kitchell quarreled, and that 
Berman stabbed Kitchell. Then we'll 
have Kitchell out of the way, and we'll 
send John Berman to the electric 
chair!” « 

“And we'll be asked what we hap- 
pened to be doing in that part of town,” 
sill Stines said. 

“Do you think that I am an utter 
fool?” Nayler demanded. “Don’t you 
suppose I have thought of- all that? 
There’s a dance to-night at that club 
hall, four blocks below the warehouse. 
You'll go there at nine o’clock, with 
the other two men. About a quarter 
to twelve you'll leave the hall, after 
dropping a few remarks to the effect 
that it is a slow crowd and a slow af- 
fair, On your way home from the 
dance you'll come across Kitchell and 
Berman having a row—supposedly.” 

“IT see,” Stines said. ‘“That’s all 
right, then. But—lI don’t like this busi- 
ness, boss.” 

“Scared ?” 


“No, not exactly! How about 
Lucy ?” 
“Oh! You’re thinking of the girl, 


are you? She'll be drugged and taken 
near her home and dropped, as soon 
as Kitchell is dead, and Berman is ar- 
rested for killing him. She'll never be 
able to say where she was kept a pris- 
oner, and her story will sound fishy. 
The man who abducted her has been 
paid, and now he is a long way from 
town. So much for the girl. After 
Berman is put away you win the girl—if 
you can, But you’d better let skirts 
alone.” 

“You don’t think much of women, 
do you?” Stines asked. “I may be a 


crook, but I still respect women.” 
“You’re weak in some ways,” replied 
Nayler. 
“And I’d have small chance of win- 
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ning her if my testimony helped send 
Berman to the chair.” 

“That’s your own affair,” Nayler 
said. ‘Are you going to play your part 
in this? Do you want to assure me 
that you’re straight, that you haven't 
been double-crossing me?” 

“Y’ve been on the square,” Bill Stines 
declared. “You've no right to suspect 
me,” 

“Tl not, if to-night’s affair is car- 
ried off all right. I'll have a better 
hold on you then.” 

“What do you mean, boss?” 

“T mean,” said Nayler, “that you’re 
the man who’s to use the knife on 
Kitchell !’”’ 

sill Stines sprang from his chair. 
“Not that, boss! Not that!’ 

“What’s the trouble with you now?” 

“T—I couldn’t do it! I couldn’t kil! 
—I never did!” 

“You'll do it to-night, Stines!” 

“T’ll be a witness, but I can’t kill!” 

“You'll do it, to give me a better 
hold on you!” Nayler cried. “You'll 
do it to prove that you haven’t been 
double-crossing me! If you don’t——’’ 

Stines knew what he meant. If he 
did not do as he was commanded his 
own life would be forfeit. Somebody 
would slip a knife between his ribs, and 
his body would be found in the river. 
He knew what Jim Nayler meant only 
too well! 

“Here is the knife,” Nayler said, 
offering it. “Drop it beside the body. 
You understand everything?” 

“T—I understand,” Stines said. 

“T’ll let you know the names of the 
other two men later in the day. And 
there must be no mistake, Stines. 
We'll be rid of both -Kitchell and Ber- 
man, and then we can have some sort 
of peace again.” 

Reaching out Stines took the knife, 
looked at it closely, then slipped it into 
his pocket. He gulped again, got up 
and buttoned his coat. 
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“How about it, Stines?’ Nayler 
asked. 

“Tt’s—it’s all right, boss. But I wish 


somebody else had it to do.” 

“Get your nerve!” Nayler com- 
manded. “Think of your friends 
whom Berman arrested last night! 
Think of Kitchell threatening to tell 
what he knows about us!” 

“All right, boss!” said Bill Stines. 

“Better get some sleep, Stines. Now 
don’t make any mistakes. See me about 
six o'clock in the evening.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
WRECKED PLANS. 
A? eight o’clock that night John Ber- 
man learned that none of the men 
the chief had sent to the lower end of 
town had obtained a trace of Lucy’s 
whereabouts. The chief kept the men 
at work and sent others to join them, 
and Berman, his heart heavy, returned 
to Jim Nayler’s domain, 

Leaving the streets he slipped through 
the alleys and in time came to the end 
of the block in which Nayler’s lodging 
house was located. Making sure that 
he was not observed he went up a fire 
escape for a short distance, then up a 
pipe and so gained the roof of a build- 
ing near the alley’s end. But he was 
observed, because Jim Nayler had men 
watching him. 

3erman crossed two more roofs, 
lifted a trap door on the top of Nay- 
ler’s building and disappeared inside. 
He made his way to the spot over Nay- 
ler’s private office and listened. Nayler 
was talking in low tones to some man 
whom Berman could not see through 
the tiny crack before him. Nor could 
he understand the words. 

He had been watching no more than 
ten minutes when a second man entered 
the office and handed Nayler a note. 
Nayler read it quickly. An expression 
of astonishment came into his face, and 
then he grinned. 
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“Now I know where the leak is,” he 
thought. 

The note was from one of his men 
who had been watching Berman; the 
man had had sense enough to write in- 
stead of blurting out his news, so that 
Berman could hear. It read as follows: 

Berman got on roof at corner, crossed 
over and entered trap above your office. 
Probably listening now. 

Delighted over the warning Nayler 
left the office, taking the bearer of the 
note and the other man with him. He 
snapped off the lights and closed and 
locked the door. 

“Shall we get him, boss?” 
of the note asked. 

“No! Just pick him up when he 
leaves and keep in touch with him, as 
I ordered,” Nayler replied. “I don't 
want him to know that we understand.” 

In the attic Berman waited for an- 
other hour, but he could not endure 
the inaction. He felt sure that Nayler 
had gone for some time, and he won- 
dered whether it would not have been 
better to trail him. Perhaps Nayler 
would have led him to Lucy. 

Quitting the attic and making his 
way across the roofs Berman presently 
reached the street. He patrolled the 
thoroughfares, watching the faces of 
the men and women he passed, stopping 
to speak to other officers, who could 
give him no good news. 

At three minutes before the midnight 
hour a boy approached him and handed 
him a note. The boy disappeared in 
the crowd as Berman tore it open. He 
read it swiftly, an intimation that, if 
he would be at the southwest corner of 
the warehouse at midnight, he might 
learn something concerning his wife. 

It was signed: “A Friend.” 

Glancing at his watch Berman hur- 
ried down the street, a determined ex- 
pression on his face. One of Nayler’s 
men watched him’for a block and then 
returned to report. But he did not find 
Nayler in his office. 


the bearer 
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Stines had gone to the dance hall with 
the other two men, two thugs whom 
Nayler had frequently engaged to work 
for him, men concerning whom he knew 
so much that they did not dare refuse. 
Stines was not his usual self. The 
thought of slaying a man terrified him. 
He did not like the idea of fastening 
the guilt on Berman, either, It was not 
that he had any particular love for Ber- 
man, but he did have for Berman’s wife, 
had possessed it for years, and he knew 
how she would suffer if Berman went 
to the chair. 

Nayler had gone too far with Stines. 
Robbery was not so bad, but Stines felt 
that he could not kill. If he did that, 
he knew that Nayler would have him 
under his heel for the rest of his life. 
Something seemed to tell him that Jim 
Nayler and his people could not be im- 
mune forever. 

After a dance or two Stines slipped 
away from the other two men and, his 
mind fully made up, returned to the 
lodging house. It was almost midnight 
when he reached it. Entering by the 
rear door he slipped up the narrow 
stairs and went to the room where Lucy 
Berman was kept prison@. 

How risky a venture he was em- 
barked on, he realized fully, but the 
occasion called for desperate means, 
He unlocked the door, stepped inside 
and closed the door behind him. 

“You!” Lucy exclaimed, springing to 
her feet. 

Stines motioned for silence. “Lis- 
ten!’ he whispered. “I’ve come to take 
you away. You’re in Nayler’s place. 
[__” 

“And you are Nayler’s man!” she 
said, scorning him. 

“For pity’s sake listen, if you want 
to save your husband,” he said. “There 
isn’t any time to be lost. Nayler has 
set a trap for him. Kitchell is to be 
killed, and Berman will be blamed for 
it. It’s so good a trap that Berman 
will go to the chair if the trap springs.” 
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“Tell me!” she said. “Tell me!” 

“Berman is being decoyed to the 
southwest corner of the National Im- 
porters’ warehouse at midnight. Kitch- 
ell will be killed there. Understand? 
I—I was to have killed Kitchell, but I 
can’t! One of the other men will, I 
suppose. Here’s your husband’s knife, 
I was to use, But they'll have other 
knives.” 

“We must save him!” she cried. 

“Hush! You must save him—I can- 
not. Don’t you understand what this 
means, Lucy? I’ve got to get out of 
town and stay out! Nayler will have 
me killed for this, if he catches me. 
But I—I couldn’t kill Kitchell and have 
Berman accused of it. I—I didn’t want 
to cause you pain.” 

“Maybe there’s some good in you 
after all,” Lucy said. 

“You can save him, Lucy! Go 
straight there and pick up any cops you 
meet. But you'll have to hurry! Now 
I’ll get you out of this, if I can.” 

Carefully he opened the door and 
glanced out into the hall. Two minutes 
later he was escorting her down the 
back stairs... They slipped through the 
alley and reached the street. 

“You must hurry,” Stines said. “I’ve 
just time to catch a train for the West. 
Good-by, Lucy—and remember that I 
wasn’t all bad.” 

“Not all bad!” she agreed. 

Down the street she hurried, frantic, 
looking for patrolmen, detectives, any 
plain-clothes man she might know, Bill 
Stines looked after her with a wistful 
glance in his eyes, then he went up the 
street in the opposite direction. He en- 
tered a drug store and went into a tele- 
phone booth. He called Nayler’s of- 
fice, but failed to get him. It was five 
minutes of twelve. Stines called the 
cigar store and got Nayler there. 

“This is Stines,” he said. “I—I can’t 
do it, Nayler! I’m quitting.” 

“What’s that?” Nayler asked. 
Stines 


“I’m done with you!” de- 
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clared. “You'll make no murderer out 
of me. I’m leaving town! Do your 
own killing if you dare, you cowardly 
cur!” 

Then he replaced the receiver on the 
hook. At the other end of the wire a 
raging Jim Nayler whirled away from 
the telephone and stood glaring at the 
inen nearest him. A few minutes of 
midnight—and his plans were wrecked! 
Kitchell would remain a living menace! 
John Berman would not be sent to the 
electric chair! 

“T can do it myself if I must!” Nay- 
ler declared. “Afraid to do it, am I? 
We'll see! If I ever get my hands on 
Stines 

Again glancing at the clock he hur- 
ried from the store and walked rapidly 
down the street. His brain was at work 
already. He could say that he was go- 
ing down to the dance, if they asked 
him what he had been doing near that 
corner. 





” 





CHAPTER XII. 
LEGAL SETTLEMENT. 


ITCHELL reached the corner of the 

warehouse at the appointed time 

and went into hiding behind the door 

of the old shed. It was dark there, but 

there was a streak of light a dozen feet 

in front of him, which came from the 
distant street lamp. 

The ex-guard felt well pleased with 
himself. He had defied Jim Nayler, he 
thought—had frightened the master 
crook. Now he would have big profits, 
and in time he would get to be Nay- 
ler’s right-hand man. He would sup- 
plant Bill Stines! 

Three minutes before twelve! Now 
he watched and listened and waited for 
the others. In time he saw them, two 
men whom he had seen loitering around 
Nayler’s cigar store earlier in the day. 
But Bill Stines was not with them. 

“Funny about Stines,” he heard one 
of them say. “Wonder where he 
went ?” 
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“None of our business,” the other re- 
plied. “He'll show up, I suppose. 
Wonder where Kitchell is?” 

Before Kitchell could disclose his 
whereabouts he saw Jim Nayler him- 
self hurry down the street and cut 
across through the streak of light to- 
ward the shed and the two men stand- 
ing there. Well, that was all right, Kitch- 
ell thought. Nayler had said that he 
would be there if Stines was not. It 
must be something pretty big and rich, 
if the master crook appeared in person. 
Kitchell’s mouth watered at the thought 
of big loot, as he stepped from the shed 
and went toward them silently. 

“T came in place of Stines,” Nayler 
was whispering to the other two. “I'll 
take his part. Where’s Kitchell?”’ 

“Here I am,” Kitchell said. 

Nayler whirled toward him. His 
right hand was in his pocket, clutching 
an automatic. The hand was gloved, 
and the automatic had been polished to 
remove finger prints. Nayler knew 
that the gun could not be traced. It 
had been stolen more than a year before 
in another city, and it might have been 
procured by anybody at some pawn 
shop conducted by an unscrupulous 
man. His plan was to shoot Kitchell 
and drop the automatic beside the body. 
It would not be so good as Berman’s 
own knife, which he had given Stines, 
but it would serve. 

“Any changes in the scheme, boss:” 
one of the men asked, showing some 
nervousness and_ glancing toward 
Kitchell. = 

“None, except that I am here instead 
of Stines,” Nayler replied. “I’m wait- 
ing for some one.” 

The two men knew for whom he was 
waiting, if Kitchell did not. He was 
waiting for John Berman to reach the 
scene. Now they saw Berman slipping 
along the side of the warehouse, and 
they watched him as he slowly ap- 


proached. 
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Standing behind Kitchell, Nayler 
gripped the gun in his pocket. The 
other men were to one side, some dozen 
feet away. 

John Berman, stepping out into the 
streak of light, recognized Nayler and 
the others and hurried toward them. 

“\What’s going on here?” he de- 
manded. 

“Tt’s Berman,” Kitchell whispered, 
sudden fear in his manner. 

Deliberately Nayler whipped out the 
automatic and fired. Kitchell gave a 
cry, staggered, lurched backward and 
crashed to the ground. Nayler’s bullet 
had passed through his heart. The 
master crook tossed the automatic to 
the ground. 

Berman darted forward, his own re- 
volver out. Nayler’s two men hurled 
themselves upon him. They tore his 
revolver away, got hold of his arms, 
braced him against the side of the ware- 
house and so held him there. Berman 
was a strong man, but two strong men 
were dealing with him now. 

Jim Nayler stepped before him. 
“So!” he said. “You followed Kitchell 
here, quarreled with him and shot him, 
eh, Berman? These men were return- 
ing from the dance, and they were in 
time to see the row. I was going to 
the dance and saw it myself. You're 
done, Berman! You’re going to the 
chair! Framed again, and this time it 
will be the end of you!” 

“You demon!” Berman exclaimed, 
struggling to get free. 

“Take him out to the street, men,” 
Nayler commanded. “Remember your 
parts! Better smash him a few, so it’ll 
look like you had to do it to capture 
him.” 

\ cold voice behind him caused Jim 
Nayler to whirl around, a snarl on his 
lips. 


’ 
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“Up with your hands—everybody!” 
the voice commanded. 

Nayler and his two men saw before 
them a detective they knew well. He 
had them covered with his revolver. 
To one side they saw another officer; 
on the other side were two more. Nay- 
ler whirled and started to run. Out of 
the dark came another officer to trip him 
and take him captive. His men, stunned 
at the unexpectedness of it, were cap- 
tives already, the steel on their wrist 

“Glad we were here, Berman,” one 
of the detectives said. “You see, the 
chief had two of us shadowing Nayler 
all day, looking for your wife, and two 
more of us were watching Kitchell. So 
we all congregated, as it were. Sorry 


we couldn’t have saved Kitchell, but it 


happened too quick. Anyhow we've got 
Jim Nayler! He’s your meat, Berman! 
Put your handcuffs on him and take him 
in. It’s your right!” : 

Berman, half dazed by it all, stepped 
slowly toward Jim Nayler. In a mo- 
ment his handcuffs snapped, and he 
pulled Nayler to his feet. 

“The end for you, Nayler!” he said. 
“You'll know what it is to suffer in a 
cell. You'll suffer more than I did, 
Nayler, for the vision of the chair wii! 
be before you always. Legal settlement 
all around, Jim Nayler! Only I wish 
I had done it all by myself!” 

Nayler’s courage was gone. Already 
he could see the vision of the chair. 

“Where is my wife?” Berman de- 
manded. 

“Find her!” Nayler replied. 
her, if you can!” 

At that instant Lucy came running in 
from the street, with the one patrol- 
man she had been able to find. 

“John!” she cried. “Tohn! You're 
all right?” 

“All right, dear!” John Berman 
“Everything is all right!” 
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XAMINE it closely,” said the 
man in the unusual caped 
overcoat. “It will repay ex- 
amination.” 

I held the little object in the palm 
of my hand, and, having stared for 
some moments, I touched it gingerly; 
whereupon my acquaintance laughed a 
short bass laugh. 

“It looks fragile,” he said. “But 
have no fear. It is nearly as hard as 
a diamond.” 

Thus encouraged, I took the thing 
up between finger and thumb and held 
it before my eyes. For a long time 
I looked at it, and, looking, my won- 
der grew. I thought that here was 
the most wonderful example of the 
lapidary’s art which I had ever met 
with, East or West. 

It was a tiny pink rose, no larger 
than the nail of my little finger. Stalk 
and leaves were there, and golden pol- 
len lay in its delicate heart. Each 
fairy petal blushed with June fire; the 
frail leaves were exquisitely green. 
Withal it was hard and unbendable as 
a thing of steel. 

“Allow me,” said the masterful voice, 
passing a powerful lens to me. I re- 
garded the rose through the glass, and 
thereupon I knew, beyond doubt, that 
there was something phenomenal about 
the gem—if gem it were. I could 
plainly trace the veins and texture of 
every petal. 

I suppose I looked somewhat startled. 
Baldly stated, the fact may not seem 


calculated to inspire fear, but, in real- 
ity, there was something so weird about 
this unnatural bloom that I dropped it 
on the table. As I did so, I uttered 
an exclamation; for, in spite of the 
stranger’s assurances on the point, | 
had not overcome my feeling of the 
thing’s fragility. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said, meeting 
my startled gaze. ‘It would need a 
steam hammer to do it any damage.” 

He replaced the jewel in his pocket, 
and, when I returned the lens to him, 
he acknowledged it with a grave in- 
clination of the head. As I looked into 
his sunken eyes, in which I thought 
there lay a certain sardonic merriment, 
the fantastic idea flashed through my 
mind that I had fallen into the clutches 
of an expert hypnotist, who was amus- 
ing himself at my expense; that the 
miniature rose was a mere hallucina- 
tion, produced by the same means as 
the notorious Indian rope trick. 

Then, looking around me at the cos- 
mopolitan groups surrounding the many 
tables and catching snatches of con- 
versations dealing with subjects so di- 
verse as politics, painting, and the 
Russian ballet, common sense reasserted 
itself. 

I looked into the gray face of my 
acquaintance. “I cannot believe,” I said 
slowly, “that human ingenuity could so 
closely duplicate the handiwork of na- 
ture. Surely the gem is unique—pos- 
sibly one of those magical talismans of 
which we read in Eastern stories ?” 
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My companion smiled. “It is not a 
gem,” he replied.. “And, while in a 
sense it is a product of human ingenu- 
ity, it is also the handiwork of nature.” 

I was badly puzzled, and doubtless I 
revealed the fact, for the stranger 
laughed in his short fashion. 

“IT am not trying to mystify you,” he 
assured me. “But the truth is so hard 
to believe sometimes that in the present 
case I hesitate to divulge it. Did you 
ever meet Tchériapin?” 

This abrupt change of topic some- 
what startled me, but, nevertheless, | 
replied: ‘I once heard him play. Why 
do you ask the question?” 

“For this reason: -Tchériapin pos- 
sessed the only other example of this 
art which, so far as I am aware, ever 
left the possession of the inventor. He 
occasionally wore it in his buttonhole.” 

“It is, then, a manufactured product 
of some sort?” 

“As I have said, in a sense it is, 
But”—he drew the tiny exquisite orna- 
ment from his pocket again and held it 
up before me—“‘it is a natural bloom.” 

“What ?” 

“It is a natural bloom,” replied my 
acquaintance, fixing his penetrating 
gaze upon me. “By a perfectly simple 
process, invented by the cleverest chem- 
ist of his age, it has been reduced to 
this gemlike state, while retaining un- 
impaired every one of its natural beau- 
ties, every shade of its natural color. 
You are incredulous?” 

“On the contrary,” I replied, “having 
examined it through a magnifying glass, 
I had already assured myself that no 
human hand had fashioned it. You 
arouse my curiosity intensely. Such a 
process, with its endless possibilities, 
should be worth a fortune to the in- 
ventor.” 

The stranger nodded grimly and 
again concealed the rose in his pocket. 

“You are right,” he said. “The se- 
cret died with the man who discovered 
it, in the great munition factory explo- 
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sion in 1917. You recall it? It shook 
all London, and fragments were cast 
into three counties.” 

“TI recall it perfectly well.” 

“You remember also the death of 
Doctor Kreener, the chief chemist? 
He died in an endeavor to save some of 
the working people.” 

“I remember.” 

“He was the inventor of the process, 
but it was never put upon the market. 
He was a singular man, sir; as was 
once said of him, ‘A Don Juan of sci- 
ence.’ Dame Nature gave him her heart 
unwooed. He trifled with science, as 
some men trifle with love, tossing 
aside with a smile discoveries which 
would have made other men famous. 
This’—tapping his breast pocket— 
“was one of them.” 

“You astound me. Do I understand 
you to mean that Doctor Kreener had 
invented a process of reducing any 
form of plant life to this condition?” 

“Almost any form,” was the guarded 
reply. “And some forms of animal life, 
too.” 

“What!” 

“If you like’—the stranger leaned 
forward and grasped my arm—‘T will 
tell you the story of Doctor Kreener’s 
last experiment.” 


Il. 


Here is the stranger’s story: 

I asked you, if you had ever seen 
Tchériapin, and you replied that you 
had once heard him play. Having once 
heard him play you will not have for- 
gotten him. 

He had something of the personality 
of Paganini, as you remember, except 
that he was a smaller man; long, gaunt 
white hands and the face of a hag- 
gard Mephistopheles. The critics quar- 
reled about him, as critics only quarrel 
about real gettius, and, while one 
school proclaimed that he had discov- 
ered an entirely new technique, a revo- 
lutionary system of violin playing, an- 
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other school was equally positive in 
declaring that he could not play at all, 
that he was a mountebank, a trickster, 
whose proper place was in a variety 
theater. 

There were stories, too, that were 
never published, stories not only about 
him, but also concerning the Stradi- 
varius upon which he played. 

As you have heard him play it is 
therefore unnecessary for me to at- 
tempt to describe the effect of that 
music. The only composition which 
ever bore his name—I refer to “The 
Black Mass”—affected me on every oc- 
casion when I heard it, as no other 
composition has ever done. 

Perhaps it was his playing, rather 
than the music itself, which reached 
down into hitherto unplumbed depths 
within me and awakened dark things, 
which, unsuspected, lay there sleeping. 
f never heard “The Black Mass” 
played by any one else; indeed I am 
not aware that it was ever published. 
But had it been, we should rarely hear 
it. Like Locke’s music to “Macbeth” 
it bears an unpleasant reputation; to 
include it in any concert program would 
be to court disaster. An idle super- 
stition, perhaps, but there is much nai- 
veté in the artistic temperament. 

Men detested Tchériapin, yet when 
he chose he could win over his bitter- 
est enemies. Women followed him, as 
children followed the Pied Piper; he 
courted none, but was courted by all. 
He would glance aside with those black 
cyes, shrug in his insolent fashion and 
iurn away. And they would follow. 
Heaven knows how many followed. 
So much for Tchériapin. 

At the time of the episode to which 
I refer, Doctor Kreener occupied a 
house in Regent’s Park. He was a 
favorite with the painters, sculptors, 
poets, and social reformers who have 
made of Soho a new Mecca. No move- 
ment in art was so modern that Doctor 
Kkreener was not conversant with it; 


no political development so violent or 
so secret that Doctor Kreener could 
not speak of it complacently and with 
inside knowledge. 

The favorite meeting place for these 
oddly assorted boon companions of his 
was the doctor’s laboratory in Regent's 
Park. Here on a Sunday evening one 
might meet the very “latest” composer, 
the sculptor bringing a new “message,” 
or the man destined to supplant with the 
ballet the time-worn operatic tradition. 

But, while some of these would come 
and go, so that one could never count 
with certainty upon meeting them, 
there was one who never failed to be 
present when~such an informal recep- 
tion was held. 

Andrews was the name by which he 
was known to the circles in which he 
moved. No one, from Sir John Ten- 
nier, the fashionable portrait painter, 
to Kruski, of the Russian ballet, dis- 
puted Andrews’ right to be counted one 
of the elect. He was a great, red- 
bearded, unkempt Scotsman, and only 
once can I remember to have seen him 
strictly sober; but to hear him talk 
about painters and painting, in his thick 
Caledonian accent, was to look into the 
soul of an artist. 

He was as sour as an unripe grape- 
fruit, cynical, embittered, a man sav- 
agely disappointed with life and the 
world; and tragedy was written all over 
him. If any one knew the secret of 
his wasted life it was Doctor Kreener, 
and Doctor Kreener was a reliquary of 
so many secrets that this one was as 
safe as if the grave had swallowed it. 

One Sunday Tchériapin joined the 
party. That he wonld gravitate there. 
sooner or later, was inevitable. 

From the first moment of their meet- 
ing an intense antagonism sprang up 
between Tchériapin and Andrews. Nei- 
ther troubled very much to veil it. In 
Tchériapin it found expression in covert 
sneers and sidelong glances, while the 
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big, lion-maned Scotsman snorted open 
contempt of the violinist. 

Tchériapin became a regular visitor 
to Doctor Kreener’s laboratory. The 
doctor prevailed upon Andrews to toler- 
ate him, but I could not help noticing 
how Tchériapin skillfully and delib- 
erately goaded the Scotsman, seeming 
to take a fiendish delight in disagreeing 
with his pet theories and in discussing 
any topic which he had found to be 
distasteful to Andrews. 

Chief among these was that sort of 
irreverent criticism of women, in 
which male parties so often indulge. 
Bitter cynic though he was, women were 
sacred to Andrews. To speak disre- 
spectfully of a woman in his presence 
vas like uttering blasphemy in the study 
of a cardinal. Tchériapin very quickly 
detected the Scotsman’s weakness, and 
one night he launched out into a series 
of amorous adventures, which set An- 
drews writhing. 

On this occasion the party was a 
small one, comprising myself, Doctor 
Kreener, Andrews, and Tchériapin. I 
could feel the storm brewing, but was 
powerless to check it. How presently 
it was to break in tragic violence I 
could not foresee. Fate had not meant 
that I should foresee. 

Allowing for the free play of an ex- 
travagant artistic mind, Tchériapin’s ca- 
reer, on his own showing, had been that 
of a callous blackguard. I began by 
being disgusted and ended by being fas- 
cinated, not by the man’s scandalous ad- 
ventures, but by the scarcely human 
psychology of the narrator. 

He related how he had passed from 
Warsaw to Budapest, Budapest to 
Paris, and Paris to London, leaving 
ruin behind him with a smile—airily 
flicking cigarette ash upon the floor to 
indicate the termination of each “epi- 
sode.” 

Andrews watched him in a lowering 
way, which I did not like at all. He 
had ceased to snort his scorn: indeed 
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for ten minutes or so he had uttered 
no word or sound; but there was some- 
thing in the pose of his ungainly body 
which strangely suggested that of a 
great dog preparing to spring. Pres- 
ently the violinist recalled what he 
termed a “charming idyl of Normandy.” 

“There is one poor fool/in the world,” 
he said, shrugging his slight shoulders, 
“who never knew how badly he should 
hate me. Ha, ha! Of him I shall tell 
you. Do you remember, my friends, 
some few years ago, a picture called ‘A 
Dream of Dawn?’ It was published 
in Paris and London, and everybody 
bought it; everybody said: ‘He is a 
made man, this fellow who can paint so 
fine.’ ”’ 

Tchériapin hesitated for 
and then continued: 

“Tt is the figure of a slender girl— 
ah, angels of grace, what a girl!’ He 
kissed his hand rapturously. “She is 
posed bending gracefully forward and 
looking down at her own lovely reflec- 
tion in the water. It is the seashore, 
you remember, and the little ripples 
play about her ankles. The first blush 
of the dawn robes her white body in 
a transparent mantle of light. Ah, it 
was as she stood so, in a little cove 
of Normandy, that I saw her!” 

He paused again, rolling his dark 
eyes; and I could hear Andrews’ heavy 
breathing. Then he went on: 

“It was the ‘new art’—the posing of 
the model, not in a lighted studio, but 
in the scene to be depicted. And the 
fellow who painted her—the man with 
the barbarous name, bah, he was big 
—as big as our Mr. Andrews—and ugly 
—pooh, uglier than he! A moon face, 
with cropped skull like a prize fighter, 
and no soul. But, yes, he could paint. 
‘A Dream of Dawn’ was genius—yes, 
some soul he must have had. 

“He could paint, dear friends, but 
he could not love. Him I counted as 
—puff !” 

He blew imaginary down into space. 


a moment 
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“Her I sought out and presently 
found. She told me, in those sweet 
stolen rambles along the shore, when 
the moonlight made her look like a 
Madonna, that she was his inspira- 
tion, his art, his life. And she wept 
—she wept, and I kissed her tears 
away. 

“To please her I waited until ‘A 
Dream of Dawn’ was finished. With 
the finish of the picture, finished also 
his dream of dawn!” 

Tchériapin laughed afd lighted a 
fresh cigarette. 

“Can you believe that a man could 
he so stupid? He never knew of my 
existence, this big, red booby. He 
never knew that I existed until—until 
his ‘dream’ had fled with me! In a 
week we were in Paris, that dream girl 
and I—in a month we had quarreled. 
| always end these matters with a quar- 
rel; it makes the complete finish. She 
struck me in the face, and I laughed. 
She turned and went away. We were 
tired of one another. 

“Ah!” Again he airily kissed his 
hand. “There were others after I had 
gone. I heard for a time. But her 
memory is like a rose, fresh and fair 
and sweet. I am glad I can remember 
her so, and not as she afterward be- 


came. That is the art of love. She 
killed herself with absinthe, my 
friends. She died in Marseilles.” 


Thus far Tchériapin had proceeded, 
and he was in the act of again airily 
flicking ash upon the floor, when, ut- 
tering a sound which I can only de- 
scribe as a roar, Andrews hurled him- 
self upon the smiling violinist. 

His great hands clutched Tchériapin’s 
throat; the insane Scotsman, for in- 

ne he was at that moment, forced the 
ther back upon the settee from which 
he had half arisen. In vain I sought 
0 drag him away from the writhing 
hody, but I doubt if any man could 
have relaxed that deadly grip. Tché- 
riapin’s eyes protruded hideously, and 
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his tongue lolled forth from his mouth. 
One could hear the breath whistling 
through his nostrils, as Andrews silent- 
ly, deliberately, squeezed the life out of 
him. 

It all occupied only a few minutes, 
and then Andrews, slowly opening his 
rigidly crooked fingers, stood panting 
and looking down at the distorted face 
of the dead man. 

For once in his life the Scotsman 
was sober, and, turning to Doctor 
Kreener, he said: “I have waited seven 
long years for this, and I'll hang wi’ 
contentment.” 

I can never forget the ensuing mo- 
ments, in which, amid a horrible si- 
lence, only broken by the ticking of 
a clock and the heavy breathing of Col- 
quhoun, the long-forgotten creator of 
“A Dream of Dawn”—so long known 
to us as Andrews—we stood watching 
the contorted body on the settee. 

And, as we watched, slowly the rigid 
limbs began to relax, and Tchériapin 
slid gently down on to the floor, col- 
lapsing there with a soft thud, where 
he squatted like some hideous Buddha, 
resting back against the cushions, one 
spectral white hand raised above his 
head, the fingers still clutching a big 
gold tassel. 

Andrews, for so I always think of 
him, was the first to break the silence 
that ensued. 

“Send for the police,” he said in a 
queer shaky voice. “Dinna fear but 
I’m ready. I’m only sorry it happened 
here.” 

“You ought to be glad,” said Docto: 
Kreener. 

There was a covert meaning in the 
words, a fact which penetrated even to 
the dulled intelligence of the Scotsman, 
for he glanced up haggardly at his 
friend. 

“You ought to be glad,” repeated 
Doctor Kreener. 

Turning, he walked to the laboratory 
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door and locked it. He next lowered 
all the blinds. 

“I pray that we have not been ob- 
served,” he said, “but we must chance 
7" 

He mixed a drink for Andrews and 
himself. His quiet, decisive manner 
had had its effect, and Andrews was 
now more composed. Indeed he seemed 
to be in a half-dazed condition, but he 
persistently kept his back turned to 
the crouching figure propped up against 
the settee. 

“If you think you can follow me,” 
said Doctor Kreener abruptly, “I will 
show you the result of a recent experi- 
ment.” 

Unlocking a cupboard he took out 
a tiny figure, some two inches long by 
one inch high, mounted upon a pol- 
ished wooden pedestal. It was that of 
a guinea pig. The flaky fur gleamed 
like the finest silk, and one felt that 
the coat of the minute creature would 
be as floss to the touch; whereas, in 
reality, it possessed the rigidity of steel. 
Literally one could have done it little 
damage with a hammer. Its weight 
was extraordinary. 

“T am learning new things about this 
process every day,” continued Doctor 
Kreener, placing the little figure upon 
a table. “For instance, while it seems 
to operate uniformly upon vegetable 
matter, there are curious modifications 
when one applies it to animal and min- 
eral substances. I have now definitely 
decided that the result of this particu- 
lar inquiry must never be published. 
You, Colquhoun, I believe, possess an 
example of the process, a tiger lily, I 
think? I must ask you to return it to 
me. Our late friend, Tchériapin, wears 
a pink rose in his coat, which I had 
treated in the same way. I am going 
to take the liberty of removing it.” 

He spoke in the hard, incisive man- 
ner, which I had heard him use in the 
lecture theater, and it was evident 
enough that his design was to prepare 
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Andrews for something which he con- 
templated. Facing the Scotsman, 
where he sat hunched up in the big arm- 
chair, dully watching the speaker, Doc- 
tor Kreener said: 

“There is one experiment which I 
have never before had a suitable oppor- 
tunity of attempting. Of its result | 
am personally confident, but science al- 
ways demands proof.” 

His voice rang now with a note of 
repressed excitement, as he paused for 
a moment. “If you were to examine 
this little specimen very closely,” he 
said, and rested his finger upon the tiny 
figure of the guinea pig, “you would 
find that in one particular it is imper- 
fect. Although a diamond drill would 
have to be employed to demonstrate the 
fact, the animal’s organs, although they 
have undergone a chemical change quite, 
new to science, are intact, perfect down 
to the smallest detail. One part of the 
creature’s structure alone defied my 
process. In short, dental enamel is im- 
pervious to it. This little animal, other- 
wise as complete as when it lived and 
breathed, has no teeth. I found it nec- 
essary to extract them before submit- 
ting the body to the reductionary proc 
ess.” 

He paused. 
asked. 

Andrews, to whose mind, I think, no 
conception of the doctor’s project had 
yet penetrated, shuddered, but slowly 
nodded his head. 

Doctor Kreener glanced across the 
laboratory at the crouching figure of 
Tchériapin, then, resting his hands upon 
Andrews’ shoulders, he pushed him back 
in the chair and stared into his dull 
eyes. P 
“Brace yourself, Colquhoun,” he said 
tersely. 

Turning, he crossed to a small ma- 
hogany cabinet at the farther end of 
the room. Pulling out a glass tray he 
judically selected a pair of dental for- 
ceps. 


“Shall I go on?” he 
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Ill. 


Thus far the stranger’s appalling story 
had progressed when that singular 
cloak, in which, hypnotically, he had 
enwrapped me, seemed to drop, and I 
found myself clutching the edge of the 
marble table and staring into the gray 
face of the speaker. 

I became suddenly aware of the babel 
of voices about me, of the greasy smell 
of the Café Regus, and of the presence 
of a waiter who was inquiring if there 
were any further orders, as closing time 
drew near. I was conscious of nau- 
sea. 

“Excuse me,” I said, rising unstead- 
ily, “but I fear the oppressive atmos- 
phere is affecting me.” 

“If you prefer to go out,” said my 
acquaintance, in that deep voice which, 
throughout the dreadful story, had ren- 
dered me oblivious of my surroundings, 
“T should be much favored if you would 
accompany me to a spot not five hun- 
dred yards from here.” 

Seeing me hesitate, he added: “I 
have a particular reason for asking.” 

“Very well,” I replied, inclining my 
head, “if you wish it. But certainly I 
must seek the fresh air.” 

Going out through the swing doors 
and passing the bookstall, with its ar- 
ray of papers and journals, we came 
to the street, turned to the left, to the 
left again, and soon we were thread- 
ing the mazes of Soho. 

I felt somewhat recovered. Here in 
the busy highways the spell of my sin- 
gular acquaintance lost much of its 
potency, and already I found myself 
doubting the story of Doctor Kreener 
and Tchériapin. Indeed I began to 
laugh at myself, conceiving that I had 
fallen into the hands of some comedian 
who was making sport of me. 

I was about to give expression to 
these new and saner ideas when my 
companion paused before a door half 
hidden in a little alley, which divided 
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the back of an Italian restaurant from 
the tawdry-looking establishment of a 
cigar merchant. He apparently held 
the key, for, although I did not actually 
hear the turning of the lock, I saw that 
he had opened the door. 

“May I request you to follow me?” 
His deep voice reached me out of the 
darkness. “I will show you something 
which will repay your trouble.” 

Again the cloak touched me, but it 
was without entirely resigning myself 
to the compelling influence that I fol- 
lowed my mysterious acquaintance up 
an uncarpeted and nearly dark stair. 
On the landing above a gas lamp was 
burning, and, opening a door immedi- 
ately facing the stair, the stranger con- 
ducted me into a barely furnished and 
untidy room. 

The atmosphere smelled like that of 
a barroom, the odors of stale spirits 
and of tobacco mingling unpleasantly. 
As my guide removed his hat and stood 
there, a square, gaunt figure in his 
queer, caped overcoat, I secured for 
the first time a view of his face in pro- 
file; and there was something startlingly 
unfamiliar about it. Seen thus, my ac- 
quaintance was another man. I realized 
that there was something unnatural 
about the long, white hair, the gray 
face; that the sharp outline of brow, 
nose, and chin was that of a much 
younger man than I had supposed him 
to be. 

All this came to me in a momentary 
flash of perception, for immediately my 
attention was riveted upon a figure 
hunched up on a delapidated sofa on 
the opposite side of the room. It was 
that of a big man, bearded and very 
heavily built, but his face was scarred 
by years of suffering, and his eyes con- 
firmed the story indicated by the smell 
of stale spirits, with which the air of 
the room was laden. A half empty 
bottle stood on a table at his elbow, a 
glass beside it, and a pipe lay in a saucer 
full of ashes near the glass. 
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As we entered, the glazed eyes of 
the man opened widely, and he clutched 
at the table with big red hands, lean- 
ing forward and staring horribly. 

Saving this derelict figure and some 
few dirty utensils and scattered gar- 
ments, which indicated that the apart- 
ment was used both as sleeping and 
living room, there was so little of inter- 
est in the place that automatically my 
wandering gaze strayed from the fig- 
ure on the sofa to a large oil painting, 
unframed, which rested upon the man- 
telpiece above the dirty grate, in which 
the fire had become extinguished. 

I uttered a stifled exclamation. It 
was “A Dream of Dawn,” evidently the 
original painting! 

On the left of it, from a nail in 
the wall, hung a violin and bow, and on 
the right stood a sort of cylindrical 
glass case or closed jar, upon a wooden 
base. 

From the moment that I perceived 
the contents of this glass case a sense 
of fantasy claimed me, and I ceased to 
know where reality ended and mirage 
began. 

It contained a tiny and perfect fig- 
ure of a man. He was arrayed in a 
perfect-fitting dress suit, such as a doll 
might have worn, and he was posed 
as if in the act of playing a violin, 
although no violin was present. At the 
elfin black hair and Mephistophelian 
face of this horrible, wonderful image 
I stared fascinatedly. 

I looked and looked at the dwarfed 
figure of—Tchériapin ! 

All these impressions came to me in 
the space of a few hectic moments, 
when in upon my mental tumult in- 
truded a husky whisper from the man 
on the sofa. 

“Kreener!” he said. “Kreener!” 

At the sound of that name, and be- 
cause of the way in which it was pro- 
nounced, I felt my veins were freez- 
The speaker was staring straight 
at my companion. 
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I clutched at the open door. I felt 
that there was still some crowning hor- 
ror to come. I wanted to escape from 
that reeking room, but my muscles re- 
fused to obey me, and there I stood. 

“Kreener !” repeated the husky voice, 
and I saw that the speaker was rising 
unsteadily to his feet. “You have 
brought him again! Why have you 
brought him again? He will play—he 
will play me a step nearer to hell.” 

“Brace yourself, Colquhoun,” said the 
voice of my companion. “Brace your- 
self.” 

“Take him awa’!” came in a sudden 
frenzied shriek. ‘Take him awa’! He’s 
there at your elbow, Kreener, mockin’ 
me and pointing to that cursed vio- 
lin.” 

“Here!” said the stranger, a high 
note of command in his voice. ‘Drop 
that! Sit down at once.” 

Even as the other obeyed him, the 
cloaked stranger, stepping to the mantel- 
piece, opened a small box which lay 
there beside the glass case. He turned 
to me, and I tried to shrink away from 
him. For I knew—I knew—yet I[ 
loathed to look upon—what was in the 
box. Muffled, as though reaching me 
through fog, I heard the words: 

“A perfect human body in miniature. 
Every organ intact, by means of a proc- 
ess rendered indestructible. Tchéria- 
pin, as he was in life, may be seen by 
the curious ten thousand years hence. 
Incomplete—in one respect—here in 
this box.” 

The spell was broken by a horrifying 
shriek from the man whom my com-. 
panion had addressed as Colquhoun, and 
whom I could only suppose to be the 
painter of the celebrated picture which 
rested upon the mantel. 

“Take him awa’, Kreener! 
reaching for the violin!” 

Animation returned to me, and I fell, 
tather than ran, down the darkened 
stair. How I opened the street door I 
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know not, but, even as I stepped out 
into the homeliness of Soho, the cloaked 
figure was beside me, and a hand was 
laid upon my shoulder. 

“Listen!’’ commanded a deep voice. 





My next impression was of a dull 
murmur. I opened my eyes and strug- 
gled to sit upright. I was in the man- 
ager’s office of the Café Regus! 

The headwaiter and the manager 
himself were bending over me solicit- 
ously. The headwaiter held a glass of 
water in his hand. 
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“What has happened?” I asked 
weakly. “Was I brought in here from 
the street?” 

“No, no, m’sieur. The heat was very 
great to-night in the café. It was the 
heat, m’sieur.” 

“But,” I protested, struggling to re- 
gain control of myself, “I went out.” 

“M’sieur cannot have gone out.” 

“But I did go out!” I persisted, 
“with the man to whom I was talking.” 

“T do not recollect,” declared the 
headwaiter, “that m’sieur was talking 
to any one this evening.” 
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UNARMED, THWARTS TWO GUNMEN 


Two masked bandits who tried recently to hold up Edwin A. Bayles in the 

garage of a country club near West Orange, New Jersey, found to their 
dismay that their victim(?) did not react to their demands as they had expected. 

When Mr. Bayles entered the garage to take out his car, one of the men 
accosted him, and, pointing a revolver at. him, ordered: 

“Come across now with all you’ve got—all your valuables.” 

Believing that the man was joking, Bayles replied: “Oh, go to the devil!” 
and stepped into his car. Then the second gunman appeared. 

“Come across,” he said, leveling his revolver at Bayles, “or we'll plug you.” 

The broker leaped from the car and attacked the first man, felling him. 
Mr. Bayles was gaining the upper hand in the struggle with this thug when 
the other joined the fray and succeeded in freeing his accomplice. Making no 
further attempt to rob Mr. Bayles, the bandits fled. 


ADVOCATE THAT CRIMINALS BE SPANKED 


EVERAL Canadian judges propose a national spanking law, not merely for 
juvenile offenders, but for all male culprits less than twenty-six years old. 
“Many young men take jail sentences very lightly, for when they are released 
they tell wondrous stories to their fellow gangsters and are honored as heroes,” 
says Magistrate T. H. Brunton. “After a good, sound spanking from the broad 
hand of a policeman, with a courtroom full of people to look on, their gangs 
would not be inclined to idolize or envy them.” 

Magistrate Brunton, who has put this idea into practice in his own court, 
orders spanking for many classes of offenses. He says no young man spanked 


in his court has ever returned on another charge. 

The practice was originated by Judge E. Coatsworth, of Toronto, who 
reports results justifying a Federal investigation with a view to extending the 
form of punishment to all courts in the country. 
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Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘The Gray Phantom’’ Series, etc. 


HE Saturday afternoon was 
raw and gray, with snow flur- 
ries in the air. I reflected bit- 
terly that even the weather was 

doing its best to aggravate the depression 
of a man who stood on the brink of ruin. 
My last hope of scraping together the 
five thousand dollars ] needed was gone, 
and in five days, unless something un- 
expected happened in the meantime, my 
creditors would dispossess me. 

I slumped into the swivel chair at my 
desk and looked gloomily about me. The 
office was shabby and small, with cracks 
in the walls and a ceiling that looked as 
if the plaster might crash down on my 
head any moment. It was almost des- 
titute of furniture, and my scant collec- 
tion of law books was given a deceptively 
imposing appearance by the addition of 
census reports and other government 
statistics. Despite its paltriness, the of- 
fice was a vital necessity to me, for with- 
out it I would soon lose even such clients 
as did not mind climbing a dusty flight 
of stairs in a building of decidedly un- 
dignified appearance. 

My position, due to a series of unlucky 
speculations with which I had tried to 
eke out a slender income, was desperate. 
Once my meager practice was gone, there 
would be only one thing to which I 
could turn my hand, and I no longer 
possessed the nerve to venture upon such 
an enterprise. There had been a time 


when the want of five thousand dollars 
would not have troubled me greatly, but 
increased alertness and efficiency in the 
secret service had made “the shoving of 
the queer” an extremely hazardous pro- 
fession. I had been a promising pupil 
of one of the masters in the art of turn- 
ing scraps of paper into currency, but 
a marrow escape from arrest had 
prompted me to seek a safer calling. I 
chose theslaw, for which | had shown 
some aptitude in my younger days. 

Now things had reached a crisis. On 
this particular afternoon I had just re- 
turned to the city after a two days’ ab- 
sence, having made a determined but in- 
effectual effort to raise funds among old 
friends in another town. Ruin stared 
me in the face as I sat there at my bat- 
tered desk, my eyes wandering dismally 
over what was left of my office equip- 
ment. But for the circumstance that [ 
lacked the necessary tools, and the added 
fact that I had never quite mastered all 
the intricate details of the craft, I niig't 
have been tempted to risk just one 
ture into the exciting game of turni 
out the “queer.” 


Of a sudden my roving glance 
stopped. I have a keen eye for minor 
details, and now a vague impression 
came to me that some of the things in 


my office had been disturbed during my 
two days’ absence. It seemed that my 
few remaining articles of furniture were 
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not in their usual position. Little by 
little, from several scattered observa- 
tions, it dawned on me that some one 
must have visited my office while I had 
been away. It was strange, for no one 
but myself had access to the place since 
I discharged my stenographer several 
months ago, and the duties of the janitor 
were restricted to keeping the halls and 
stairways clean. Nobody, as far as I 
was able to conceive, could have had a 
legitimate object in visiting my office. 
Burglars,” was my guess, 

The idea struck me as humorous. The 
office was so devoid of valuables that I 
had not even troubled to have the de- 
fective lock on my door repaired. The 
safe, which I had bought for a song 
from a former tenant, and in which I 
never kept anything but a few docu- 
ments, could have been opened without 
much trouble by any one having a talent 
for such enterprise. It amused me to 
think that some one should have taken 
the trouble to enter such an impoverished 
office as mine. I felt that the burglar, if 
there had been one, had paid me a com- 
pliment. 

I stepped over to the safe. It had con- 
tained two or three papers that it would 
be awkward for me to lose, and I was 
anxious to see if they were still there. 
I spun the knob a few times, then pulled 
the door open. Nothing seemed to have 
been disturbed, and the papers were in 
their accustomed place. As far as I 
could see, the safe had not been touched. 
Yet the impression that some one had 
visited the office grew stronger upon 
me, and my curiosity concerning the in- 
truder’s object was becoming keener 
every moment. 

[ glanced into the little closet directly 
beside the safe. There were a few 
shelves in there, with piles of legal di- 
gests and old letter files that had been 
accumulating dust for months. In a 
corner stood an umbrella that I had not 
used since last fall, and on one of the 
pegs hung a discarded coat. On one of 
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the piles of magazines was a cylindrical 
box containing my last summer’s straw 
hat. A habit of frugality cultivated in 
recent years had caused me to save it. 
In such a conglomeration of old rub- 
bish there was surely nothing that could 
tempt a burglar. 

As I was about to turn away some- 
thing held me to the spot. I gazed fix- 
edly at the hat box, and again my faculty 
of observing trivial details asserted it- 
self. I had a distinct impression that 
the box was not in its usual place, that 
it had been shifted from one stack of 
old papers and magazines to another. 
It could mean nothing, of course, even if 
my impression was correct; yet I took 
the box down so I could have a better 
look at it. Instantly I noticed that it 
was much heavier than a paper box 
containing a straw hat should be, and 
[ thought the layer of dust on the cover 
had been disturbed. Puzzled, I took 
the box to my desk, untied the little 
ribbon across the top, and removed the 
cover. 

A gasp of stupefaction escaped me as 
I stared into the interior of the box. 
Something green caught my eye; then 
a swarm of numerals danced before my 
bewildered gaze. An ecstatic sensation 
ran through me; my finger tips tingled 
in response to the touch of something 
that was smooth and crisp. Feeling ut- 
terly dazed, with the blood pounding 
against my temples, I began to count 
with feverish haste. The old hat box 
contained seven thousand eight hundred 
dollars in twenty-dollar bank notes! 


II. 


It seemed incredible. For several 
minutes, while my mind remained dazed 
and unable to function, I reveled in the 
delight of seeing and touching the for- 
tune that had so miraculously fallen into 
my hands. The bills represented much 
more than the amount I needed. Thi 

on which I had gambled my last 











penny was certain to rebound soon, yield- 
ing me large profits. In the meantime I 
would have ample funds with which to 
cover my broker’s insistent demands for 
margins. As I stood there fingering my 
new-found wealth, the drab walls about 
me seemed to recede, and I had visions 
of a luxuriously appointed office, I saw 
myself in the enjoyment of all the com- 
forts and pleasures that money could 
puy. 

Then I became conscious of a chill. 
Little by little, as my mind came out of 
the stupor into which the sight of the 
money had plunged it, the enchanting 
vision faded away. I was back in my 
squalid office, surrounded by crum- 
bling walls, a cracked ceiling, and dilapi- 
dated furniture. Even the bank notes 
spread out on the desk seemed to lose 
some of their crispness. I steadied my- 
self, caught my breath, and in the sudden 
reaction a little groan escaped me, 

It was all a mistake, of course. Either 
a mistake or something worse. People, 
especially those like myself, did not have 
anonymous donations dropped down on 
them, It was not natural to open an old 
hat box and find that somebody had left 
a large amount of money in it. Such 
dramatic things do not happen in this 
practical age, I told myself. It was 
either that some one had made an un- 
accountable blunder, or else 

I picked up one of the bank notes and 
stepped to the window to give it a criti- 
cal examination. It had suddenly oc- 
curred to me what an awkward position 
I would be in if seven thousand eight 
hundred dollars in counterfeit bills 
should be found in my office. My escape 
from arrest on the other occasion had 
been such a narrow one that I still shud- 
dered at thought of it. I could not af- 
ford to have my past examined too 
closely, as it surely would be if a large 
amount of bogus money were found in 
my possession. It would undo all the 
clever dodging and ingenious maneuver- 
ing by which I had evaded the clutches 
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of the law. Some of the men in the 
secret service still suspected me, and 
under the circumstances my story of 
finding the bills in a hat box would be 
laughed down as a clumsy lie. 

The bill appeared to be genuine, how- 
ever. I inspected the texture of the 
paper carefully, examined the engraving 
with a practiced eye, studied all the little 
details that test the dexterity of the 
counterfeiter, and not the minutest flaw 
could I find. The bill seemed to be 
authentic in every respect; yet I was not 
satisfied. I was not a competent judge, 
I told myself, for I had never acquired 
proficiency in the art of counterfeiting. 
My specialty had been to put the finished 
product into circulation, and in the tricks 
and dodges of a professional “shover’’ I 
was as well schooled as any man, but 
as regards the process of manufacture 
I had been only a tyro. That was why 
I looked with suspicion on the bill in 
my hand, although I could see no flaw 
in it. Besides, my perceptions might 
not be as keen as they had once been. 
The business of detecting bogus cur- 
rency had made great strides in the past 
few years, and a sharp-eyed govern- 
ment expert might discover some defect 
that had escaped me. 

I scanned all the arguments for and 
against the probability of the bills be- 
ing genuine, always coming back to the 
conclusion that nobody would be idiotic 
enough to drop such a large amount of 
real money into an old hat box. The 
more I thought of it, the more the whole 
thing smacked of a “plant.” Some one 
who wished me ill had schemed to have 
a quantity of counterfeit money found 
in my possession. A perspiration broke 
out on me as I contemplated what would 
happen if a detectiye suddenly walked 
into my office, 

I looked up, vaguely conscious that 
something of that sort had already hap- 
pened. In the next few moments my 
thoughts swam in wild confusion. The 
bill I had been examining was still in 
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my hand, and on the desk, spread out in 
conspicuous array, were the others. I 
braced myself with an effort, sauntered 
over to the desk as casually as I could, 
tossed down a newspaper over the bills, 
and threw the hat box into a corner. 
Then, tingling from head to foot with 
vague apprehensions, I turned and faced 
the young woman standing at the door. 


Il. 


How long she had been there I did 
not know. She might have entered just 
as I looked up from my study of the 
bill, or she might have been there sev- 
eral minutes. My whole mind had been 
centered on the bank note I was inspect- 
ing, so I had not noticed her entrance or 
heard the opening and closing of the 
door. 

In response to my nod the young 
woman came forward, and I placed a 
chair for her in such a way that she 
would not be likely to see the bulging 
newspaper spread out on my slide-top 
desk. 

My visitor looked sweet and unsophis- 
ticated, and with her threadbare coat, 
simple little hat, and her shy air she 
might have been one of the thousands 
of young girls who annually come to 
New York from small country towns. 
Her appearance, however, did not de- 
ceive me for a moment, cleverly simu- 
lated though it was. Beneath her mask 
of naiveté I saw signs of a tension that 
she was doing her best to control, The 
look I caught in her eyes as they met 
mine was enough to convince me that 
she was bent on an ulterior motive. 

“Sit down,” I satd in my professional 
manner, which is always somewhat 
brusque. “What can I do for you?” 

She plucked nervously at a button on 
her coat. Her acting was not bad, but 
there was an expression of shrewdness, 
even suspicion in her eyes that warned 
me not to be caught off my guard. Once 
she cast a furtive glance toward the 
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closet where I had found the money, and 
then my surmise in regard to her errand 
became a certainty. It had something 
to do with the bank notes, of course. 
Probably she was a confederate of the 
person who had planted the money. It 
was even possible that she was a detec- 
tive. Her appearance of simplicity, 
which would have fooled a great many 
persons, fitted her well for the rdle. 
However, until she showed her hand I 
would act on the presumption that she 
had come to me as a client. 

“You—you are Mr. Drake?” she 
asked, 

I gave a businesslike nod, as if to 
impress her with the fact that my time 
was valuable. 

“Tell me your name and state your 
case as briefly as you can,” I told her. 

“My name is Fannie Dresden,” she 
began, stealing another glance over the 
office. “I’ve come to see you about Jim.” 

“Jim?” 

“Jim’s my husband. 
I thought you might help us. 
see——” 

She went on with her story, and I 
drew a pad to me and began taking 
notes. I was determined to conduct the 
interview as if fully convinced that she 
was calling on me in my professional 
capacity. The story she told was just 
like the thousands of similar cases that 
clog the police court dockets of almost 
any city. It was pure invention, I felt 
sure, and she carried it off rather well. 
But my mind was only vaguely on what 
she told me, for I was occupied with the 
question of what the real object of her 
visit might be. In all likelihood she had 
come to make certain that the trap in 
which I was to be caught had been 
properly set. Perhaps she wanted to 
know whether I had found the money, 
and, if so, what disposition I intended 
to make of it. I resolved that she should 
depart knowing precisely as much and 
no more than she did when she entered. 
My head was far from cool, and it was 
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hard for me to think clearly, but I flat- 
tered myself on my ability to frustrate 
this artful young woman’s designs. 

She finished her story, and I asked a 
few perfunctory questions, made sure 
that I had copied the nante and address 
correctly—though I suspected that both 
were fictitious—and promised to see at 
once what could be done. She thanked 
me with a great show of sincerity and 
cleverly simulated relief, and there was 
a hopeful smile on her face as she walked 
out of the office, 

I sat staring at the door for several 
minutes after it had closed behind her. 
She had played her réle so skillfully that 
but for two significant circumstances I 
might have been inclined to think her 
sincere. One was the fact that of late 
my clients had been so few and far 
between that the appearance of one was 
in itself cause for suspicion. The other, 
even more conclusive, was her apparent 
inability to keep her eyes from wander- 
ing in the direction of the closet in which 
I had found the bank notes. 

“She’s a very smooth young thing,” 
I mused as I looked at my notes. “So, 
Jim’s in jail charged with creating a dis- 
turbance and resisting an officer, and 
little wifey wants me to get him out. Not 
a bad yarn, everything considered, Just 
simple enough to sound plausible. She 
was wise enough to realize that a more 
complicated story might have been less 
convincing. Well,” I said to myself, 
crumpling my notes and stuffing them 
into my pocket, “this is the first time 
I’ve forgotten to ask a client for a re- 
taining fee.” 

My eyes strayed to the newspaper that 
covered the bank notes, but I was in 
no hurry to remove it. An impression 
which Fannie Dresden had left with me 
was just now beginning to emerge from 
the haze of apprehensions and surmises 
in my mind. While talking with her 
I had observed that her eyes were very 
blue, perhaps the bluest eyes I had ever 
seen, but at the time I had not given 
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much thought to the fact. Now it sud- 
denly struck me as having a certain 
ominous significance. I remembered an- 
other pair of very blue eyes, almost if 
not quite as blue as those of the young 
woman who had just walked out of my 
office. That other pair had belonged 
to Peter Wickes. 

“Peter Wickes.” A horrifying sus- 
picion took hold of me as I mumbled the 
name. Wickes, a happy-go-lucky sort, 
with a trusting disposition, had been 
my partner in the old days. I had never 
quite understood him. He had a habit 
of singing while at work, and he could 
see the humorous side of the most dis- 
tressing happenings. I had always felt 
that Wickes was a counterfeiter because 
he really liked the work, and because his 
restless genius had taken that particular 
slant; not because of the gains from it. 

When the crisis came and a squad of 
officers swooped down on our plant one 
night, it was Wickes who went to prison 
while I went free. The pistol battle 
in the dark is one of the most vivid 
A bullet wound 


memories of my life. 
in the knee prevented Wickes from es- 
caping through the secret passage which 
we had arranged for just such an emer- 
gency. He called to me, asking me to 
help him, and I could tell from his voice 


that he was in great pain. Not being 
hampered by sentimental scruples, I kept 
running until I reached a place of safety. 
It was bad enough that one of us had 
to get caught, and I could not see the 
sense of placing both of us in jeopardy. 

Wickes was brought to trial, and I 
was somewhat surprised that he never 
said a word implicating me. He might 
have harbored a grievance against me, 
but evidently he took a practical view of 
the affair. He was convicted, sentenced, 
and sent to the penitentiary, and through 
it all he never mentioned my name. As 
I said before, I never quite understood 
Wickes. A year later, when the papers 
told me that he had died in prison, I felt 
immeasurably relieved. 
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That happened several years ago, and 
the matter was really a closed incident. 
Yet, as I sat at my desk and reviewed the 
affair in my mind, I felt that the blue, 
humorous eyes of Peter Wickes were 
haunting me. I recalled distinctly now 
that they had been the same shade of 
blue as I'annie Dresden’s. And, now 
that I came to think of it, the resem- 
blance did not end there. Had I not 
seen a peculiar expression about Fannie 
Dresden’s mouth that was a vivid re- 
minder of Wickes? And her little man- 
nerisms, particularly her habit of mak- 
ing gestures with her index finger? 
That was another characteristic that 
brought Peter Wickes clearly to my 
mind, Several others came to me, each 
one adding strength to the appalling sus- 
picion that had taken hold of me. 

My fears and suspicions grew stronger 
every moment. All the circumstances, 
and particularly the personal similarities 
I had noticed, left room for no other 
theory than that Fannie Dresden was 
Peter Wickes’ daughter. No doubt she 
hated me for having left her father to 
his fate that day several years ago. 
Hatreds of that kind die hard, and often 
find expression in peculiar forms of 
vengeance. Though my thoughts were 
too badly jumbled to form clear conclu- 
sions, it was not difficult to see that Fan- 
nie Dresden intended that I should be 
caught with a quantity of counterfeit 
currency in my possession, 

It was not a bad idea, I grimly re- 
flected. I could see a sort of poetic jus- 
tice in the punishment she meant to in- 
flict on me. The details of her plan 
were hard to grasp, but the main out- 
lines were appallingly clear. In a mood 
of forced stoicism I told myself that | 
could not blame her for feeling bitter 
against me. Though I usually brushed 
such thoughts aside as unworthy of me 
and indicative of sentimental weakness, 
there had been moments in the past 
few years when a feeling of remorse 
swept over me, and I was forced to ad- 
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mit to myself that I had treated my 
partner rather shabbily. 

This was no time for maudlin qualms, 
however. [ven in my muddled state of 
mind I realized that prompt action was 
needed to frustrate Fannie Dresden’s 
plot. How she meant to bring it to a 
climax I did not know, but the crisis 
might come any moment. I was in im- 
minent peril, thanks to the banknotes 
spread out on my desk. It would not 
have surprised me to see an officer walk 
in and place me under arrest, and I 
could almost hear his taunting laugh as 
I would try to explain how the currency 
had fallen into my possession. 

I jerked away the newspaper with 
which I had covered the bank notes. 
Ruefully I stared at the bills which an 
hour ago had inspired me with pleasant 
dreams. Because of my legal training 
I could better realize how dangerous they 
might prove to me unless I acted expe- 
ditiously. The only safe way was to 
burn them at once. 

My course was plain, yet I shrank 
from it. It was hard to shake off the ob- 
session that had taken hold of me the 
moment I saw the bank notes. My in- 
ventive brain formed one plan after 
another for evading the only safe course. 
I still had a safe-deposit box at the 
bank, and it would have served well 
enough as a temporary hiding place, but 
it was Saturday afternoon, and the banks 
were closed. I considered the idea of 
starting a tour of the shopping district 
and making a small purchase in each 
store, exchanging the bank notes for 
genuine ones of smaller denominations. 
In the course of a few days the counter- 
feit lot would have been traded for real 
currency. The plan appealed to me, for 
it was a kind of work in which I had 
been highly proficient in the old days. 

[t had its dangers, however. Fannie 
Dresden might spring the trap any mo- 
ment. It was scarcely to be expected 
ti ‘kk would be with me long enough 
e me to exchange the entire lot 
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of bills without getting into trouble. 
I might even be arrested in the first 
place where I offered one of the bogus 
notes. ' 

But then, what if I had jumped at 
conclusions? In spite of Fannie Dres- 
den’s visit and all the other mysterious 
circumstances, there was just a possi- 
Lility that the bills were genuine. The 
unbelievable might have happened; for 
some inexplicable reason a person un- 
known to me might have deposited seven 
thousand eight hundred dollars in real 
money in my hat box. The thing stag- 
gered my imagination and strained my 
credulity. It was a mere straw, but I 
lutched it instinctively. My prudence 
wavered before a remote and tantalizing 
possibility, 

I don’t know what the outcome of my 
cogitations would have been, for just 
then I jerked myself erect. A tremor 
ran through me. I had a distinct impres- 
sion that there was some one at the 


door, 
IV, 


Although I had not realized it until 
now, it had grown dark in my office and 
I could distinguish objects but vaguely. 
Stillness prevailed around me, for most 
of the tenants of the building did not 
visit their offices on Saturday afternoons, 
The surrounding silence made the slight, 
furtive sound at the door the more no- 
ticeable, 

1 cast a startled glance about me. 
Snowflakes were whirling lazily outside 
my windows. Again I looked at the 
door, and once more the impression came 
to me that some one was standing out- 
side. I thought of the bank notes, of 
Fannie Dresden, of Peter Wickes, and 
an unreasoning fear seized me. 

\With feverish haste I gathered the 
hank notes, wishing now that I had not 
ielayed so long. I tiptoed to the win- 
‘ow, for at the moment I could see no 

her way of getting rid of the dangerous 
evidence than to scatter the bills on the 
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snow-laden breeze. The window stuck, 
but I opened it with a vigorous wrench. 
I leaned slightly over the sill, then drew 
back with a mutter. On the sidewalk 
below stood a policeman, and I fancied 
he was looking straight at my window. 
I lowered it hastily. Standing in the 
gathering dusk, I was seized with a 
panicky sensation. Again came that 
creeping sound at the door, scattering my 
thoughts and shattering the last rem- 
nant of my courage. 

Then, in the gloom, I spied the safe. 
It seemed to offer at least a temporary 
solution. I dropped the bills inside, 
softly closed the door, then twirled the 
knob a few times. The realization that 
I was trembling from head to foot irri- 
tated me. Peter Wickes, a man long 
since dead, was making a coward of me, 
undermining the cool composure and re- 
sourcefulness on which I had always 
prided myself. Ashamed of my weak- 
ness, I made a desperate effort to steady 
myself. 

I stepped softly to the door and 
opened it with a quick jerk. A man was 
standing outside, and he darted back a 
few steps as he saw me. In the dim 
hall light I could not see him clearly, but 
it was evident he had come there to 
spy on me. There was something pe- 
culiar about his movements, giving me 
the impression that a recent injury had 
caused him to limp. 

“Looking for some one?” I inquired 
as steadily as I could. 

He gave me a curious glance, which 
in the darkness I was at a loss to inter- 
pret, but it did not allay my misgivings. 
Then he glanced through the open doo, 
and I thought his eyes were fixed di- 
rectly on the safe, though it was too 
dark for him to see it. Finally he came a 
little closer, and now I noticed the limp 
quite distinctly. 

“Know anybody named Thompson 
in this building ?” he asked. 

“Thompson?” I said, as if searching 
my memory, though J was fully con- 
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vinced that his inquiry was only a subter- 
fuge, “Don’t think I ever heard of 
him, Quite sure there’s no such person 
in this building. I know most of the 
tenants. Wouldn’t it be a good idea,” 
I added with faint sarcasm, “to ask the 
janitor? You will probably find him in 
the basement.” 

The man seemed to hesitate. His 
glance moved up and down my figure 
in a way that baffled and frightened me. 
I felt as if he was momentarily on the 
point of jerking out a pair of handcuffs 
and placing me under arrest. But sud- 
denly he seemed to change his mind. 
He gave me another inscrutable look, 
then turned away. 

“Guess that’s what I’ll do,” he said. 
“T’ll ask the janitor.” 

I drew a long sigh of relief as he 
limped away and descended the stairs. 
I advanced to the railing and looked 
down, waiting there until I heard the 
front door close. My suspicion had been 
verified. The man fad not pursued his 
inquiries for the person named Thomp- 
son. 

Returning to my room I bolted the 
door on the inside. This latest develop- 
ment had convinced me that further de- 
lay might be fatal. I must dispose of 
the spurious bank notes at once. After 
lowering the shades, I turned on the 
light and opened my safe. There was a 
furious throbbing in my head, and my 
thoughts moved slowly in circles. I was 
determined to do something at once, but 
T could not decide what. To burn the 
hills there and then would have been the 
safest course, but such a large quantity 
of paper would make considerable 
smoke, and that might attract attention. 
To remove them from the building would 
he equally dangerous. It was plain that 
I was under surveillance, and an officer 
might accost me at the nearest street 
corner. 

{ pondered heavily, and then, as my 
glance jogged back and forth over the 
floor and walls, an idea came to me. In 
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the flooritig, quite close~to the corner 
where the safe stood, was a short piece 
of board that had been placed there to 
augment another board of irregular 
length. I noticed that one of the nails 
protruded above the surface and that 
the others seemed to have loosened in 
their grooves. The open space beneath 
it would be an ideal hiding place for the 
bills. They would be safe there until I 
was able to think clearly and decide what 
todo. For once I was glad of the neces- 
sity that had compelled me‘to occupy an 
office in a cheaply constructed building. 

With desperate haste I fell to work, 
but soon discovered that my fingers 
were not equal to the task. I searched 
the drawers of my desk for something 
to pry with, and gave a cry of elation 
as I found a short iron rod which had 
once been used to fasten the typewriter 
to the swinging shelf attachment. Soon 
the board was pried loose, and I trans- 
fered the bills from the safe to the open- 
ing in the floor. I replaced the board, 
then started to drive in the nails with 
the iron rod. I had reached the last nail 
when a sharp rap on the door caused me 
to spring up from my kneeling position. 

I looked about me wildly. The rap 
was repeated, and it sounded more in- 
sistent this time. I collected my shat- 
tered nerves, telling myself I had nothing 
to fear. The bills were securely hidden, 
and no one was likely to notice that 
trivial fact that one of the nails in the 
board was missing. I dared not drive 
it in, for the person outside the door 
might hear the noise and draw his own 
conclusions. I replaced the rod where 
I had found it, and in a few moments 
I had regained a semblance of compo- 
sure. With a firm tread I stepped to the 
door and opened it. 

A wiry little man, with a soft hat 
pulled low over his forehead, brushed 
past me and walked in. I looked-at him 
as if resenting the intrusion, but my 
visitor did not seem to mind. He was 
smoking a very black cigar and seemed 
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to find keen enjoyment in blowing the 
smoke toward the ceiling. After my 
first glance at him I congratulated my- 
self on having hidden the bills in a safe 
place, 

“Mr, Drake?” he began. 

I nodded, and my visitor slumped 
down in the chair reserved for clients. 
I thought I had seen him before, but 
was not sure. I sat down in my desk 
chair and gave him a quizzical look. 

“My name’s Lynne,” he confided. 
“Harry Lynne. I think I’ve seen you in 
court once or twice. How’s the law 
business ?” 

“Fair,” I said churlishly, as if resent- 
ing such a personal question. 

“Glad to hear it.” His glance wan- 
dered over the office, and his lips quirked 
slightly at the corners, as if he saw a 
contradiction of my statement in the 
wretched furnishings. “I guess a fellow 
can do just as well in an office of this 
kind as in a swell one that he has to 
pay sky-high rent for. You aren't the 
only one, Mr. Drake. There’s old man 
Travers, two floors above you. He’s 
making big gobs of money, but this 
building is good enough for him.” 

I nodded without interest, wondering 
what he was leading up to. I had seen 
Travers several times, a dried-up little 
man with a greedy look in his eyes. He 
was generally referred to as a “loan 
shark” and was said to do a thriving 
business. I felt as if I should take of- 
fence at having the name of such a man 
coupled with my own. 

“No harm meant,” said Lynne 
genially, as if he had read my thoughts. 
“It just so happened that Travers was 
on my mind. Glad to hear you say you 
are doing well, Mr. Drake. The re- 
ports I’ve had about you were mislead- 
ing, I suppose.” 

“Reports?” I echoed. The word had 
an ominous sound. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve had occasion to look 
you up. Got the idea, somehow, that 
you were on the ragged edge. That’s 
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why I’m glad to hear you are prospet- 
ing.” 

“T don’t see how my affairs can con- 
cern you,” I declared bluntly. With the 
bills safely hidden, I could afford to 
show indignation. 

He laughed in a gentle manner that 
irritated me. ‘No harm meant,” he de- 
clared. “By the way, weren’t you doing 
some hammering just before I came in? 
Thought I heard something that sounded 
like it.” 

I felt the blood recede from my face. 
Evidently Lynne had stood outside the 
door long enough to have heard the 
knocks that sounded as I drove in the 
nails. Feeling as if my life depended on 
keeping cool, I made an effort to steady 
myself. 

“This old desk of mine is always fall- 
ing to pieces,’ I said as lightly as was 
possible. ‘Now and then I have to do 
a little repair work on it.” 

“Uh-huh,” he said drawlingly, then 
got up and began to pace the floor with 
His lazy little eyes 


long, jerky strides. 
appeared to see nothing, and yet I felt 
that nothing escaped them. 

“Curious cuss, old man Travers,” he 


remarked. “It’s pretty well known that 
he could be sent up for usury, but he 
manages things so smoothly that nobody 
has ever got the goods on him. By the 
way, Mr, Drake, haven’t you been doing 
some repair work on the floor, too?” 

“Why?” I asked, my blood suddenly 
running cold. Lynne had stopped in the 
identical spot where I had removed the 
board, and now he was scraping the sur- 
face gently with the point of his shoe, 

“Well, those raps I heard sounded 
kind of hollow. They weren’t the kind 
of raps you hear when somebody is tink- 
ering with a desk. And I see one of the 
nails is missing in this board. Got any 
idea what’s become of it ?” 

For an instant my blood pounded furi- 
ously against my temples, and then my 
heart seemed to stop. “A nail?’ I 
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echoed shakily. “What does a nail 
amount to?” b 

“It all depends, Mr, Drake. By the 
way, you're pale as a ghost. Not feeling 
very chipper, eh? Just sit still and take 
it easy while I have a look at this board. 
I’ve got a hunch that—-no, don’t move, 
Mr, Drake. You might faint unless you 
keep quiet.” 

ile spoke gently, yet the voice sounded 
as if he was uttering a command. As if 
to emphasize the implied threat he took 
an automatic from his pocket and placed 
it beside him as he got down on his 
knees. There was a blur before my 
eyes, and I could not see what he was 
doing, but now and then a little squeak 
told me the board was being loosened. 
Finally Lynne drawled out an exclama- 
tion. I felt a wild impulse to leap out 
of my chair and run to the door, but 
my muscles would not obey my will, 
and I felt the effort would be useless. 
Suddenly I saw Lynne standing before 
me. 

“IT spoke of Travers just a moment 
ago,” he announced. “The old fellow 
had quite an exciting time last night. It 
seems somebody got into his office while 
he was counting his money—he always 
has to keep a large supply on hand—and 
gave him a tap on the head. The fellow 
stole up behind him, so he didn’t see him. 
Just before he went dead to the world, 
he jerked out his pistol and took a shot 
at the rascal. Says the fellow cried out, 
so he thinks he hit him, but he can’t be 
sure. Anyhow, when he came to along 
toward morning, seven thousand eight 
hundred dollars were missing.”’ 

I regarded him dully through a haze 
of whirling specks. About all I could 
understand was the amount he had men- 
tioned. The words had a poignantly 
familiar sound. 

“Oueer thing,” 
toward me. “I 
thousand eight 
the board in the 


plain how it got there 


bending 
seven 


said Lynne, 
found exactly 
hundred dollars under 
floor. Can you ex- 
Mr. Drake?” 


I opened my lips to speak, but no 
words came. An idea was beginning to 
stand out from the chaos in my mind. 
I mumbled something about “counter- 
feit.” 

“Counterfeit !’’ Lynne chuckled heart- 
ily. “That’s a good one! You are ina 
joking mood, | see, Mr. Drake. Oh, 
no, Travers is too wise to have any of 
the queer stuff worked off on him. The 
money is genuine, all right, as you very 
well know.” 

I saw the thing more clearly now, but 
it was still almost unbelevable. Was it 
possible that [ had been mistaken in re- 
gard to Fannie Dresden? After all, my 
suspicions toward her had been aroused 
by the trivial fact that she had kept 
glancing at the closet. It seemed to me 
now, as I reviewed the scene in re- 
trospect, that she had glanced just as 
often at the desk and the bookcase, She 
had been nervous, and her glance had 
wandered. Yes, it was quite likely I had 
been mistaken. As for the color of her 
eyes, that did not really matter. In my 
excited state of mind I probably ex- 
aggerated their similarity to those of 
Peter Wickes. 

Lynne was regarding me with a sharp 
and searching gaze. “Got anything to 
say?’ he demanded. 

I shook my head. ..The thought upper- 
most in my mind was that the money 
had, after all, been genuine. I could 
think of several ways now in which I 
might safely have made it my own. My 
imagination and my foolish fears had 
defeated my ownends. There was only 
one thing I did not understand. How 
did the bank notes get into my hat box? 

“Don't see any scratches on you, Mr. 
Drake,” Lynne observed. “Old Travers 
must have been mistaken when he 
thought he put a bullet into you.” 

Suddenly ] I remembered 
the man with the limp who had come to 
my door a short time before Lynne’ 
It was he who had robbed the 
The 


saw light. 


arrival, 
rer and been wounded by him, 
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fact that he limped went a long way 
toward proving that, and his shallow 
pretense of looking for a man named 
Thompson was another point. As for 
the rest—but Lynne was speaking. 

“Feel strong enough to take a little 
walk ?”” 

I shook my head dazedly. Strangely 
enough, in that moment my thoughts 
were concerned with the limping man 
rather than with my own predicament. 
A limping man would naturally attract 
attention, and he had not thought it safe 
‘to venture into the streets with his loot. 
For all he knew, the shot might have 
been heard outside and the building 
surrounded. So he had hit upon the 
idea of concealing the money tempo- 
rarily. Thanks to the defective lock 
on my door, and also to the fact that 
Travers’ office was just two floors above 
mine, he had chosen my room, And what 
could have been a better hiding place 
than my old hat box, which in all prob- 
ability would not be opened till next 
summer? Something like that had prob- 
ably happened, I reflected. And this 
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evening the fellow had come back, hop- 
ing to find the office unoccupied so he 
could get the money. No doubt he 
would have grappled with me and taken 
it by force but for his crippled and 
weakened condition. 

The money had been genuine, after 
allt I cursed myself for my timidity, 
and then I remembered a line from 
Shakespeare: “Conscience makes cow- 
ards of us all.” That was precisely what 
had happened in my case. 

Lynne gave one of his gentle little 
chuckles. “I wonder,” he said, “how you 
will try to explain why you put seven 
thousand eight hundred dollars under a 
board in the floor.” 

Being a lawyer, I knew only too well 
what would happen when I tried to ex- 
plain. I felt Lynne tugging at my sleeve, 
and I rose weakly from my chair. 

“Conscience makes cowards,” I mum- 
bled under my breath as I walked away 
beside him. And I thought—though of 
course it was only imagination—that 
Peter Wickes’ blue, humorous eyes were 
watching me. 


 —— eS 





LOCK JAIL AFTER ESCAPING 


AFTER beating the warden into unconsciousness, four prisoners made their 

escape from the Gloucester County jail, in Woodbury, New Jersey, one recent 
night. The warden was preparing to lock up his charges for the night when 
one of the men hit him over the head with a heavy piece of pipe. He fell 
unconscious, and the four prisoners, two of whom had been sentenced to long 
terms in the State prison, took his keys, opened the jail doors, and walked out. 
They locked the doors behind them, thus preventing the escape of the other 


prisoners. 


HUSBAND ORDERED TO KEEP HOUSE 


MBs. E. P. PLAUSS appeared recently before Judge King in court at 
Brockton, Massachusetts, to complain that her husband had failed to provide 


for his family. The wife did not ask that her spouse be compelled to support 
her and their three children; she suggested that he be ordered to stay home 
= take care of the children while she would become the wage earner of the 
family. 
‘After the couple and the judge had discussed this plan, Mr. Plauss agreed 


to accept it. If he carries out his part of the bargain the complaint against him 
will be dismissed. 








Tho Gola Killer: 


John Prosper 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


5 PV ERAT deaths by strangulation at the hands of an unknown agent called “The Gold ll 
are culminated with the killing of John Rice, a New York financier. 





Young Doctor Tom Ware, 


un interne at Mount Rose Hospital, attends Rice’s daughter Anne, who is prostrated by the tragedy 
She tells him of fears concerning her father’s life, which she does not wish to disclose to the police, 


to the effect that John Rice was in the power of an unknown, unscrupulous woman. 
Ware decides to investigate Anne's suspicions 

Through his friend Joyce, a newspaper man, Tom meets a show girl who is also a queen 
la Fontaine. 
When Chickie proposes introducing him into a criminal band, Tom de- 


that her father met death at this woman’s hands. 


New York's criminal world—“Chickie” 


he lavished money on her. 


Anne suspects 
¢ 


She admits that she knew John Rice, and that 


cides to take her at her word; from the inside, he reasons, he can make more rapid progress. 


Hie goes to Chickie’s apartment, where he meets five men; they all go to Jersey 
mobiies and rob a motor truck of a load of molium, a cheap chemical. 
robbery, Tom sees the driver of the motor truck in combat with one of three persons—eithe: 
The following morning’s papers tell of the finding 


the 


“Pop” Morgan, the leader, or Chickie, or Joyce. 


of this truck driver's body, after he had been strangled in the same manner as all 
Joyce disappears, and, about two hours after a search is begun for him, 


The Gold Killer’s victims. 


in two auto 


Joyce is with them. After 


, 


the others of 


the newspapers come out with an extra announcing the death of Pop Morgan at the hands of The 


Gold Killer, 
Tom reports his experiences to Anne Ware, 
to sce Chickie again. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CHIEF, 


URING the afternoon of the 
following day, Anne and Ware 
sallied forth to adventure in 
; the new underworld. 

“Let’s walk,” Anne they 
stepped onto the sidewalk in front of 
the Rice mansion. “It’s not far, and we 
have time to spare. It is not much past 
noon. Your friend Chickie will prob- 
ably be late, anyway.” 

Tom agreed, and they returned to the 
subject that had been monopolizing most 
of their talk—Joyce. 

Ware had hunted up the two opera 
house employees who had seen the pre- 
sumed strangler of John Rice on the 
night of the killing. His hope of re- 
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moving suspicion from his friend the 
movie critic by making it clear that their 
description of the man could not fit 
Joyce, had met with disappointment. 
The usher and the doorman, seen in their 
homes, had been utterly vague in their 
accounts of the suspect, and Ware had 


She persuades him to take her along when he goes 


satisfied himself that the monster- 
handed musician of the police had flow- 
ered merely from a chance phrase of 
the usher. From the description upon 
which so much theory had been built, 
almost any smooth-shaven man might 
have been the mysterious killer of the 
opera. 

Meanwhile, nothing further had been 
heard of the movie critic. Phone call 
and visits to his office and residence had 
disclosed no information save that he 
was still missing and presumably had 
gone off on some sort of spree, as he 
occasionally did, 

“T am sure they are right,” Anne sai 
to Tom. “He has gone away and tried 
to forget his scare through recourse 
alcohol. He will turn up in a day or so.” 

“That's it, of course,’’ Ware decla: 
almost violently. He tried to thrust 
away his misgiving, but the picture of 
Joyce’s huge, muscular hands remained 
in his mind, and the unyielding logic that 
flowed from that nightmare in New 
Jersey and The Gold Killer death of the 
gangster Morgan constricted his brain. 
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“We will force that underworld girl 
to tell the truth of these murders.” He 
found the bitter determination the only 
hope of release from the repellent con- 
viction that his old friend, the merry and 
cynical Joyce, was the Gold Killer. 

Anne called Tom’s notice to a hospital 
ambulance driving slowly through the 
deserted residential side street they were 
traversing. It belonged to one of the 
big hospitals and seemed to be following 
them. 

“A pretty omen,” Anne said, laugh- 
ing. “An ambulance following us as 
we go adventuring !” 

“Hey, doctor! Aren’t you Doctor 
Ware, of Mount Rose Hospital? I 
thought I recognized you.” The ambu- 
lance had speeded and stopped along- 
side. Two men were on the driver’s 
seat. The driver was speaking. He 
continued: ‘‘The interne was taken sick, 
and I had to get these two cases without 
him. Could you look at them?” 

“Certainly.” 

The driver jumped from the seat and 


ran back and opened the ambulance 
Ware saw two men lying mo- 
tionless on the stretchers. 

“Hit by an automobile,” the driver ex- 
plained. 

Tom vaulted into the ambulance. 

“You a nurse, miss?” the driver called 


doors. 


to Anne. “These are bad cases. Won't 
you help the doctor?” 

Anne’s war-nurse instincts moved her 
promptly. She saw Tom bending over 
one of the men. She stepped into the 
ambulance to examine the other. 

The door was instantly slammed be- 
hind her and locked, and the ambulance 
jerked forward. The two men on the 
stretchers jumped up and covered Ware 
and Anne with revolvers, 

“Help! Help!” Anne shouted. 

“Shut up, gal,” one of the men di- 
rected. “Do you think anybody will stop 
an ambulance because there’s screaming 
inside? They'll think you're 

r crazy. 


utfering 
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This reasoning was conclusive enough 
to halt even a shouting woman. It 
stunned Ware completely. He put up 
his hands and said bitterly to Anne: “I 
know what an ambulance is. They could 
stop in front of a police station and slice 
us into bits and not be disturbed.” 

One of the men had a long, thin nose, 
which was bent acutely to the left, and 
on one cheek a semicircular knife scar. 
He was loquacious, 

“We waited for you outside of the 
girl’s house for an hour. Fine house it 
=” 

“But what do you want with me 
Ware demanded. He narrowed his eyes 
belligerently. 

“We ain’t saying nothing,’ 
pointedly replied. 

Tom looked at Anne, who had seated 
herself on one of the stretchers. Her 
face was white, but he saw a sparkle of 
adventure in her eye. Ware's nerves 
had gone tense. No doubt they were 
being kidnaped by the robber band. 

The crooked-nosed one was grinning. 
His mate, a rabbit-mouthed ex-prize 
fighter, grew impatient. 

“What are you loafing about?’ he 
sulkily queried. “Let’s put the bracelets 
on them while it’s time.” 

He suddenly pushed Tom over onto 
the stretcher. The two men pinioned 
their captive. 

“Don’t resist.” Anne spoke up. She 
seemed caught by the adventure of their 
plight. 

They handcuffed Tom; then they 
handcuffed Anne. The captives did not 
protest as the men bound their feet. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear!” Tom’s voice 
choked up. “It will be only a curious 
experience.” 

The captors gagged their prisoners 
and threw sheets over them. 

During the ten minutes of speeding 
that followed, Ware felt his 
leaving him. ‘There across from him 
vas his love trussed like a victim for 

laughter, helpless in the power of the 


te) 


, 


the man 


courage 
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criminal band. He could not guess what 
danger might be hanging over them. 

If by any chance Joyce were The Gold 
Killer—Tom shook with fear. Perhaps 
the band wanted to execute vengeance on 
him, as Joyce’s partner, for the death of 
Morgan. And Anne—would they exe- 
cute their vengeance on her, too? 

He turned his mind away from these 
dire speculations. How had they known 
where to find him? They knew he was 
a physician. They knew his hospital. 
How had they found out these things? 

fe remembered how The Chief, that un- 
known person, had recommended him 
to the band. 

Tom was deep in the puzzle when the 
ambulance stopped short. The doors 
were thrown open. He heard them raise 
Anne on her stretcher and carry her out. 
Then they raised him. He felt himself 
lowered to the street and then carried. 

“Couple of friends. In a trolley acci- 
dent.” A voice spoke casually as though 
explaining to by-standing neighbors, 

They carried him up a flight of stairs 
and put the stretcher down. 

“Well, we’re here, Tom,’ 
Anne say, with a laugh. 

They threw the sheet from him, and 
he saw her standing beside him. She 
helped the men unbind him. They were 
in a furnished library. 

Ware leaped to his feet and grasped 
Anne’s hands. 

“You are not frightened a bit!” 
looked at her admiringly, 

“Hello, Tom!” 

Ware turned and saw the dapper, red- 
faced Flash Montague. 

“What is the meaning of all this?” 
Tom glared. 

“No questions, Tom, please!” The 
dude was a model of- politeness and good 
fellowship. He bowed to Anne. “Miss 
Rice? I know of you. I am delighted 
to have an opportunity to meet you. 
Won't you introduce us?” Flash turned 
to Ware smilingly, 

Ware, rather nonplused by the man’s 


’ 


he heard 


He 


coolness, made the introduction grufiy 
and ironically. 

“Miss Rice—Mr, Flash Montague.” 

“That was a great little evening we 

had not so long ago, wasn’t it, Tom? 
3ut we mustn’t say a word about it.” 
He winked to the irate medicus amiably. 
“You know, Miss Rice, there are some 
things that men have to keep secret be- 
fore their—their fiancées.” 

He winked to her and took Tom to one 
side, 

“Why have we been brought here?” 
the young interne demanded again. 

Flash replied with a suddenly serious 
and portentous look: 

“The Chief wants to talk to you.” 

“About what ?” 

“No more questions.” 
his urbane, merry manner. 
his voice to say: “Pardon me. 
turn in a moment.” 

He went out, locking the door behind 
him. 

Ware turned to Anne impulsively and 
whispered to her in an air of cheerful- 
ness: “It is only that The Chief wants 
to talk to me.” 

They did not speak any further, fear- 
ing that there might be some means for 
overhearing them, and Tom’s direful 
imaginings returned with renewed fan- 
tasy. 

The Chief wanted to talk to him. Did 
that mean that there would be some ter- 
rible, grotesque underworld trial of him- 
self, and perhaps of Anne, too—a trial 
before the hitherto concealed captain 
of the crooks? Would Tom be led into 
the presence of a judge among criminals 
and be condemned with fantastic cere- 
mony, and Anne, too? Condemned for 
what? He thought of Joyce and The 
Gold Killer and the strangled Morgan. 
Was The Chief going to pronounce a 
vengeful sentence for the killing of his 
henchman? Or—Ware’s brain struck 
fire—did they know that he had gone 
among them, trying to pry into the mys- 
tery of The Gold Killer? Ware knew 


Flash resumed 
He raised 
I will re- 
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what spying would mean in bands like 
The Chief's. 

Anne lounged in a black leather easy- 
chair and smiled at him. 

“Tt is a fine, lark, isn’t it!” 
claimed. 

The door opened, and Flash Montague 
appeared, as suave as before. 

“Please come with me, both of you.” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders and 
looked helplessly at Anne. She stepped 
briskly through the door, pulling Ware 
with her. Flash smiled at her appreci- 
atively. 

He led them through a carpeted hall 
hung with past impressionist pictures 
and into a bare, white-walled, brightly 
lighted room. 

\ dark, long-faced man sat at a desk. 
Over his head was a black, ball-like cap, 
covering his ears. He looked at Tom 
and Anne with eyes of stone. The pair 
stood waiting. 

“\WWhy have we been abducted?” Ware 
demanded. 


she ex- 


The man kept an immobile face and 
paused before answering. 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Rice,” he 
said at last, ‘for having had you brought 


here. It must have caused you some 
fright.”’ 

He paused for a moment. A faint 
quavering- cough sounded, as though 
from nowhere, 

“T merely wanted Doctor Ware, but 
as you were along with the doctor, my 
men had to take you both.” 

He spoke in an even, metallic voice. 
There was something mechanical about 
it. As he continued, he halted fre- 
quently, and at each stop the spasmodic 
cough, like that of an old man, came 
from somewhere. Tom and Anne were 
still with astonishment. 

“Don’t worry about the ambulance, 
doctor,” he continued. “It was only bor- 
rowed—without leave, perhaps. It has 
been returned by now.” 

There was another pause, and the 
coughing sounded for a longer interval. 
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“T trust that Miss Rice wilk excuse 
us. I want to talk with Doctor Ware 
alone.” 

As this was said, the door was un- 
locked and thrown open, and Flash Mon- 
tague entered with the habitual, friendly 
smile on his ruddy face. He courte- 
ously showed Anne to the door. Ware 
moved sharply with anger and uneasi- 
ness. 

“Do not have any misgivings, doctor,” 
the man at the desk interrupted in his 
slow, monotonous voice. ‘No harm will 
come to her.” 

Anne made a laughing face at Ware 
and went out with Flash. 

Tom stood before the desk, staring at 
the strange figure. 

“T have a number of things to say to 
you, doctor,” the man at the desk con- 
tinued even more slowly and more like 
an automaton than before, “and I beg 
you to give me close attention. 

“First let me say that I know all about 
you. I know that you are courting Anne 
Rice. I don’t blame you. She has 
money. But I know, too, that you are 
in love with Chickie la Fontaine. I don’t 
blame you there, either. She is fascinat- 
ing. Still, I think that you will per- 
ceive that it is leading something of a 
double life, by day to court one of the 
greatest heiresses in America, and by 
night the belle of the underworld.” 

Tom stared and could find nothing to 
say. Chickie, it seemed, had well adver- 
tised her own pleasant version of his at- 
tention to her, and even this incredible 
Chief had been caught by it. Evidently 
she had told Morgan, and Morgan had 
told The Chief. The voice went on: 
“Suppose that Miss Rice knew of all 
this, of your affair with the swagger 
Chickie. And suppese she knew that 
your love for this underworld girl had 
led you to participate in a robbery, in 
the notorious robbery on The Plank 
Road. And suppose that you were sent 
to prison, as you might be if the police 
knew that you were one of The Plank 
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Road bandits. And then your friend 
Joyce, the movie critic—he has disap- 
peared, hasn’t he? You have tried very 
hard to find him.” 

Ware had stood tense and silent as he 
had listened to the monotonous droning 
voice and looked into the man’s long, 
aquiline face. He had felt as though 
some other person were talking to him 
than the one behind this ministerial 
mask. He felt tempted to think that 
the speaker was an automaton telling an 
endlessly repeated piece. At the men- 
tion of Joyce, his body thrilled with the 
sense that the moment of danger had 
come, 

“Where is Joyce?” He controlled his 
voice as well as he could, but not well 
enough to keep it from shaking. 

“You know that there was a Gold 
Killer murder on The Plank Road,” the 
man at the desk went on, after a long 
pause. “Curious. You are courting 
Miss Rice. Her father was killed by 
The Gold Killer. And you are involved 
in a Gold Killer affair.” 

This shattered Tom’s calm violently. 

“Joyce did not do it?’ he shouted, 
stepping forward and striking his hands 
on the desk. 

The dark man remained immobile. 
The faint, quavering cough from no- 
where sounded and continued for some 
seconds. Ware returned to his strained, 
silent listening. He felt that he could 
do nothing save listen. The man at the 
desk continued with a slightly raised 
inflection : 

‘Joyce is The Gold Killer.” 

Tom felt impelled to rush and strike 
the speaker. But he could not feel that 
the man before him was the speaker. 

“You and he came as partners,” the 
voice returned to its former, halting 
monotony. ‘Suppose the police knew 
that. You would be condemned as The 
Gold Killer’s accomplice. And then I 


myself have a complaint. Your partner, 
The Gold Killer, strangled one of my 
men,” 
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Ware felt-as though an enormous in- 
dictment were hanging over him. ‘The 
tone of the situation, the mechanical 
voice of the accuser, the strange old 
man’s cough from nowhere, and the 
marshaling of accusations—all combined 
to stun him. They stunned him, though 
he laughed inwardly at the threat to tell 
Anne of his double life with Chickie la 
Fontaine, and though he did not believe 
that Joyce was The Gold Killer. No evi- 
dence could convince him of that, 

“What do you want with me?” he 
shouted with the rage of a man cornered. 
There was more coughing from the dis- 
tance, and then the voice continued with 
a shade of dominance: 

“I have learned that your hospital is 
to receive a consignment of molium for 
use in its chemical research department. 
That is why I gave orders to bring you 
here. You, as a physician, are in a posi- 
tion to help me get the molium.” 

“What do you want with it?’ Ware 
was tormented, too, by the puzzle of the 
chemical. “It is not worth much.” 

“Don’t ask questions,” the man re- 
plied. “I know where to dispose of it, 
and you must help me get it. My order 
for the present is: Make yourself fa- 
miliar with the place where the chemi- 
cal is kept, and hold yourself in readi- 
ness for further commands. They will 
come soon.” 

“And if I don’t choose to obey them?” 

“Tf you don’t”—the man’s voice was 
more metallic than ever—‘‘you will be 
exposed. Miss Rice will be told of your 
affair with the underworld girl, and the 
police will be informed of your connec- 
tion with the robbery on The Plank 
Road, and with The Gold Killer.” 

Ware stood silent, unable to answer. 
The voice continued : 

“If you are reasonable and obey my 
commands, as you shall do, you will 
find your path smoothed before you, 
often by agents you will know nothing 
about. You will marry that pretty heir- 
ess in there. I will help you to do that. 











The Gold Killer 
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She has twenty millions. That is the 
figure, if you haven’t looked it up al- 
ready. You shall have Chickie la Fon- 
taine, also. And you will be guarded 
as you continue your double, upper, and 
underworld life. What more happiness 
can you want? And if “a 

There was a long pause, with more 
of the ghostly coughing. Tom waited 
breathlessly for the remainder of the 
sentence that had been broken off. The 
man at the desk lowered his voice: 

“And if your heiress wearies you, her 
will shall favor you, and I will find 
means to rid you of her.” 

Ware stood as rigid as stone. 

“Meanwhile”—the voice resumed its 
former, mechanical pitch—‘“do the things 
I have told you, and hold yourself in 
readiness. I shall have tasks for you to 
perform from time to time. That is 
all.” 

Still Ware stood dumb and dazed. 

The door opened, and Flash Montague 
ushered Anne in again, 

“Miss Rice,” the man at the desk 
droned, “you doubtless know that the 
doctor is a member of a green-letter 
society. He has been called before the 
grand supreme master in the course of 
a post-initial ceremony. The summons 
was somewhat unconventional, but the 
occasion was a great one. Good-by.” 

The man at the desk sat motionless. 
Flash led Ware and Anne out of the 
room. Tom was dizzy. Anne was 
laughing. 

When they were back in the library, 
the men who had abducted them entered 
with cloths and blindfolded them. Then 
they were led down the stairs into the 
street and into a waiting automobile. 

“Their eyes are injured,” one of the 
men said as if to a passer-by. 

The car sped away, the men in it still 
Pinioning Tom and Anne’s arms, so that 
they could not remove the bandages from 
their eyes. At length the car stopped. 
The men unblinded their captives and 
ushered them onto the sidewalk. 
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Tom and Anne*stood looking at each 
other. The car, without a license num- 
ber, disappeared down the street. 

“One Hundred and Thirty-eighth 
Street and Broadway,” Ware said, look- 
ing at the street sign. “Where did they 
hold us?” 

“T don’t know,” remarked Anne, “but 
it was a fine house.” 

They hailed a taxi and rode to her 
home. Both remained silent, thinking of 
the strange adventure that had befallen 
them. 

“Anne,” Tom said at last, ‘““The Chief 
is a feeble old man.” 

“The one who was coughing?” Anne 
asked. 

“Yes,” Ware replied. “The man at 
the desk had some sort of wireless tele- 
phone apparatus on his head. The Chief 
watched from an adjoining room, 
through a peep hole, and dictated his talk 
into a wireless telephone receiver, and 
the man at the desk repeated it to us.” 

“That Flash is an amiable and _ bril- 
liant fellow,” Anne digressed, laughing. 
“He entertained me with some merry 
talk.” 

Ware repeated with vehement convic- 
tion: 

“The Chief is a feeble old man with 
a cough. And now let me tell you the 
astonishing things that were said to me.” 
He rapidly repeated to her what had 
passed between himself and the man— 
the mouthpiece—at the table. 

“And he promised to rid you of me!” 
Anne’s face paled as they rode. 

Tom felt the creeping, uncanny terror 
that had stolen over her. He gripped 
her arm to hearten her, 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE LAND OF THE FLAMING PETALS. 


PARLY the next morning Anne mo- 
tored to her country house on Long 


Island. She was tired and bewilderef. 
Her father’s death, the incredible events 
that had followed, the fascination which 
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the attractive South American Dos An- 
dros seemed to have for her, and her 
growing admiration for Tom, which she 
did not yet acknowledge to herself to be 
love—these emotions, together with her 
worry and speculation over their strange 
interview by wireless telephone with the 
hidden old man who was The Chief, and 
the ever stronger evidence that pointed 
to Joyce as The Gold Killer, seemed 
more than she could really bear. 

It was spring, however. Behind the 
great walls of Long Island estates, as 
they whizzed by them, were pink and 
white dogwood, and the faint scent of 
apple blossoms came to her and soothed 
her. The lane leading up to the low 
Georgian house on The Sound was a 
mass of pink bloom. By the pond, under 
a great, weeping-willow tree, before the 
front entrance, a white peacock strutted 
serenely, unctuously. Anne loved it all, 
but it reminded her poignantly of how 
her father had planned house and gar- 
dens, sea wall, and polo field. She 
opened the front door to find Dos An- 
dros waiting to greet her. 

He was paler than she had ever seen 
him before. His rich brown skin seemed 
curiously glassy as it drew across those 
high cheek bones. She took his hand 
as he offered it, and the long, delicate, 
cold fingers seemed to clasp hers con- 
vulsively. They stood there a few 
seconds without speaking. 

“T am sorry to bother you, Anne, but 
it seemed to me as though I could not 
live through the day without seeing you. 
I was staying at Doctor Rutchers’, and 
I telephoned to your house, and they 
said you were here. Could I talk with 
you?” 

“Of course, Dos,” she told him. 
“Come, let’s go down into the garden 
by the fountain. There are thousands and 
thousands of daffodils in bloom. They 
make the world seem cheerful in spite 
of itself.” 

“Please, Anne,” he said, “not the gar- 
den. I don’t want to see flowers to-day.” 
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“By the sea, then,” she suggested. 
And they went and sat on the great, 
marble steps that led to the water. 

They sat there in silence, until Dos 
Andros sprang to his feet, his head 
thrown back, his hands tightly clasped 
behind him. He looked down at Anne 
with eyes that seemed filled with a bit- 
terness that was almost fear. 

“I know you think I come again, 
Anne, to bother you with the old tale of 
wanting to take you back to South 
America with me, but it isn’t that. It 
couldn’t be that. I am going back to 
South America alone in a little while 
—in a few weeks. I must go. I must 
go.” 

“Why?” She looked up at him, as- 
‘tonished by his agitation. 

“Why? why?” he repeated, in tones 
of singular bitterness. “I will tell you 
why.” A faint smile of mockery curved 
his full, red lips, and he talked on slowly 
as though forced by some inward com- 
pulsion, 

“You are going to think me very in 
coherent, Anne. You will wonder why 
I tell you this strange story. It will 
seem to have no bearing on anything you 
know of me. It will seem to have no 
connection at all with our lives as we 
are now living them. But I know that 
you understand very well the strange 
things that mystery and sorrow and a 
curse may do to a man; and, although 
you won’t understand at all the signifi- 
cance of this story, I must tell it to you. 
I must, because you won’t understand.” 

Anne smiled gently. 

“Please sit down, Dos,” she pleaded, 
“and tell me quietly anything you may 
have to say. You know that I am only 
too happy to hear, and I shall try the 
best I can to understand.” 

Dos Andros turned away abruptly and 
stood looking out over The Sound. 

“T’d rather stand,” he said somewhat 
curtly. 

She waited. 

“Anne, you have known many types 














of sorrow, but I wonder if you could 
feel sympathy for a man over whom 
some sinister and monstrous curse is 
hanging? Did I ever tell you of the 
exploration trip on which my father sent 
me into the thickets of the upper Ama- 
zon basin in Ecuador and Peru?” 

Anne shook her head. 

“It was ten years ago, when I was still 
an impressionable boy. It was a small 
expedition—a few native guides, my- 
self, and a partner of my father. He 
was an American, this partner, a man of 
learning, a scientist. He was something 
more than fifty years old then, and at 
that time not a bad person. We had 
been pushing up into the hills for days. 
The Indians who lived along the rivers, 
small branches of The Amazon; live in 
strange barbarism. There are the fear- 
some Carajonos, who lash their enemies 
and leave them to end life hideous with 
livid scars. There are strange, wild 
girls with delicate hands and feet, who 
dance the mad dances of the tribe under 
peculiarly luxuriant palms whose tops 
tower against the sky and burst out into 
blossoms of shimmering yellow and lilac, 

“Tt was in one of these towns, high 
up in the hills, where no white man 
ever before had been, that I was taken ill 
with the fever. It was imperative that 
the party reach its destination promptly. 
The natives were friendly, and there 
was no reason why [I should not be left 
behind in care of one of the Indian 
guides, assisted by two or three others. 

“The old guide packed me into one 
of those little huts. I really wasn’t very 
sick, you know, just a little feverish, 
cross, and not wanting to move around 
much, 

“One morning I was lying there. In 
came a little girl with a bunch of flowers. 
She was a sweet little thing, and she 
sidled up to me shyly and dropped the 
Then she sat down and com- 
menced singing a funny little song. At 
first I didn’t pay much attention to the 
flowers or to her. Then I began to no- 


blossoms. 
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tice the strange, sharp perfume that 
seemed to be filling the entire room. 
Have you ever smelled a bitter scent, 
Anae, an odor that, at the same time it 
makes the insides of your nostrils smart, 
yet fills the senses with an intoxication 
that is maddeningly delightful, a frag- 
rance that you seem to have known ages 
before, and brings back to you haunting 
memories and old emotions ? 

“The girl sat on the floor, her great, 
brown eyes watching me every instant. 
I reached now for the flowers, and she 
smiled. She had apparently gathered 
them herself from the jungle. There 
was one of those lizard-green orchids, 
and a bright, long-petaled blossom of 
saffron splotched with scarlet. But in 
the center of the bouquet was a red 
flower. I call it red because there is no 
name to describe the flaming tint of those 
petals. They glowed with the colors of 
dawn and sunset, and the soft lines of 
purple that ran down into the throat of 
the blossom seemed to squirm like ser- 
pents. But as I buried my nostrils in 
it, and as the keen fragrance penetrated 
my heated brain, there did not seem to 
be anything malignant about the flower. 
It seemed only to fascinate me. Ah, if 
I could have known the curse that was 
upon it! 

“She seemed pleased that I was enjoy- 
ing the fragrance of the blossom. She 
came to me and pressed her face, too, 
against those scarlet, plushlike petals. 

“T was young and very impression- 
able, Anne, as I have told you before, 
and, during the rest of my stay with 
the tribe, the girl never left me for an 
instant. Always the red flowers were in 
the room, one, six, a dozen, nodding at 
me, blinking at me, and sending out that 
maddening, kindling fragrance. 

“After my recovery I lingered on for 
a few days, but I knew it was only post- 
poning the inevitable, and that I must 
leave and break away from the girl and 


her scarlet flowers. She was a daughter 
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of the chief of the tribe, and, when they 
saw me making preparations to go, he 
sent word to me that my departure 
would be an insult to him, that I must 
not go. Nevertheless, we continued our 
preparation. My guides had swung their 
packs on their backs, and I was in the 
hut gathering a few final odds and ends, 
when there was a cry back of me, and I 
turned to see the girl swaying in the 
doorway. She had wound her arms and 
legs with garlands of those flowers. 
There were so many of them, and they 
were so red, that for a minute I did not 
notice the stream of crimson down be- 
neath her throat. I rushed to her, but 
with a scream of pain she fell across 
the doorway, dead. 

“The tribe was on me before I could 
move, dragging me by my arms, by my 
legs, by my hair, filling the air with wild 
yells, prodding me with the tips of their 
spears, pushing me before them as they 
rushed headlong into the jungle, until 
we came to a small clearing among the 
great trees. 

“Light came into that deep, cavernous 
place fitfully through a tangled maze 
of vines that interlaced the treetops 
above. You could not imagine, Anne, 
the weird gloom of that place and the 
terror with which it filled me. All across 
the ground of the clearing, except for 
the little path where we now walked, 
were gleaming beds of the red flowers; 
each flower stood tall and proud and 
shining magnificently on its own stalk, 
and, as the savages flung me down into 
one of these beds, the blossoms seemed 
to lay hold of me with soft hands. They 
dragged me down until the whole world 
seemed nothing but a flood of scarlet 
and the air nothing but the bitter magic 
of their scent. Dimly I could see a great 
stone altar before me, danced about by 
Indians who leaped to extraordinary 
heights in the air, caught to the branches 
of trees, tore them down, and broke 
them across the altar. On the altar 


glowed a golden cup, and, nodding on 
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the brink of it, ten times larger than I 
had ever seen One before, was a huge 
specimen of the terrible flower. 

“Suddenly the line of frenzied savages 
came toward me, while one thin, pene- 
trating voice sounded above all the rest, 
singing some sort of wild, angered chant, 
which seemed like a curse breathed out 
against me. I remember nothing more 
after that, 

“Either I fainted or was overpowered 
by the scent of those innumerable 
flowers. Anyway, I awoke to find my- 
self surrounded by my own guides, who 
said they had found me lying senseless 
outside the village of the Indians. They 
must have thrown me to one side, think- 
ing me dead.” Dos Andros paused mo- 
mentarily; then: “All this must seem 
like a wild and incoherent story to you, 
Anne, and one that has little reason for 
making me so intensely unhappy.” 

Anne smiled at him, but behind her 
smile was complete puzzlement. 

“There is no more to tell,” he said, 
“save that the American scientist who 
was my father’s partner met me on his 
return journey, and he had half a dozen 
of the mysterious flowers, which he had 
secured from another tribe. Please don’t 
try to understand, Anne,” he hurried on, 
“but remember that I am pursued by a 
curse so deep and so real that it makes 
my nights unbearable and my days a 
long desire to forget in seeing you.” 

He went abruptly, running across the 
lawn and through the house. She heard 
the door slam on the other side and the 
sound of his motor going through the 
drive. 

“The Flaming Petals!” 

Anne stood upright with the thought 
that the scarlet, curse-bearing flower of 
Dos Andros was the same as that which 
had three times appeared in The Gold 
Killer affair—in her father’s buttonhole, 
on Chickie la Fontaine, and in the coat 
lapel of Doctor Rutchers, the great 
neurologist. 




















CHAPTER XIII. 
JEALOUSY. 


IVE minutes after Dos Andros had 
left and Anne telephoned Tom that 
she must see him, he was in the Seventh 
Avenue subway. He caught a Long 
Island train at Pennsylvania Station, and 
an hour later he was at the house to 
listen to her story of the afternoon’s 
happenings. Anne had ordered dinner 
to be served on an inclosed porch over- 
looking The Sound. Ware was actually 
hungry for the first time in days. The 
brisk motor ride from the station to 
Anne’s house had given him an appe- 
tite. Anne laughed to see him eat so 
eagerly. 

“Aren’t you curious?” she demanded. 

“Very,” he replied, “but also hungry.” 

She told him briefly Dos Andros’ story 
of the red flower, and of her supposi- 
tion that it had some connection with the 
flaming petals of The Gold Killer mys- 
tery, ‘ 

Tom stopped eating and watched her 
intently. His feelings were mixed. He 
found himself not only trying to connect 
Dos Andros’ flower and its curse with 
the giant stranglings, but also watching 
for any sign on Anne’s part of solici- 
tude for Dos Andros. He could not 
tell from her eyes or from her care- 
fully modulated tones, whether her in- 
terest was merely that of a friend or 
more, 

How calm, how coolly analytical she 
was! 

“What makes you think,” he asked, 
“that the curse which Dos Andros feels, 
has any connection with the murders?” 

“Tt don’t know,” she confessed, “but 
something made me feel that the tragedy 
which befell my father a.d the other 
murdered men was the same as the curse 
hanging over Dos, the same as the curse 
hanging over old Doctor Rutchers.” 

“But that doesn’t explain away the in- 
escapable circumstances that point 
toward Joyce,” Ware objected. 


The Gold Killer 
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“T am coming to believe,” said Anne, 
“that Joyce had nothing to do with the 
affair, that there is some deeper mystery 
in that robbery on The Plank Road. I 
suspect some menacing hand is acting 
against the circle of men connected with 
the flaming petals, the giant, strangling 
fingers ; and it may be that some unnat- 
urally powerful Indian of South Amer- 
ica is executing a curse, the curse of the 
flower.” 

“That's all pretty vague,” Ware ob- 
jected. “You can’t hide a giant Indian 
for very long in a Broadway neighbor- 
hood. There wasn’t any figure of that 
sort that night on The Plank Road.” 

“How could you tell?” she parried. 
“You said yourself that the shadows 
were so deep and the scene so weird that 
you’d hate to have to stand before a jury 
and tell anything that happened.” 

Ware looked at her eagerly. He felt 
that she was pleading with her own 
growing conviction that Dos Andros was 
in some way connected with the mur- 
ders. He was still afraid that she was 
fascinated by the South American. 
Ware wouldn’t have admitted that she 
was in love with any one in the world; 
but there seemed to be an attraction, and 
this thought buzzed at the back of his 
brain constantly like an insistent, angry 
gnat. 

“Perhaps you’re right,” he admitted 
slowly. “There’s every reason to believe 
that this mysterious South American 
flower has something to do with it. I 
fancy your friend Dos Andros could tell 
us a lot of things that wouldn’t have too 
indirect a bearing on the case!” He 
watched her narrowly as her great eyes 
lifted suddenly and the lids fluttered a 
trifle. 

“Yes,” she said, “I think he could.” 
Then, as she thought she detected a look 
of relief and perhaps of triumph in 
Ware’s eyes, she added hastily: “He has 
nothing to do with the actual crimes. 
I won’t have you think that for an in- 
stant. I’m too good a judge of men”— 
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she smiled at him and he thrilled to the 
quiet confidence of her eyes—“to make 
a mistake like that. But I’m sure that 
1¢ knows the truth behind the flaming 
[’m sure that they have some 
connection with the curse. That the 
urse is a factor in The Gold Killer 
murders, seems ridiculously obvious. I 
still do believe that there may be a clew 
in my idea of the gigantic Indian.” 

“All right,” Tom bantered. ‘Paging! 
aging! One giant Indian to be paged! 
Report to Miss Anne Rice immejitly if 

sooner.” 

She was offended, seeing that his sus- 

ions of Dos Andros had not been al- 
layed by her belief in the South Ameri- 
ans innocence. 

“Perhaps Dos Andros is not guilty of 
’il admit that seems 


vetal 
uid. 


he crime itself, 
unlikely.” 

She shook her head reprovingly, and 
\\'are laughed. 

‘But there’s much more to be learned 
‘rom him,” he went on, ‘‘and you are 
the only one who can question him suc- 
esstully. There is nothing that he will 

t tell you if you are clever about it.” 

She frowned slightly. 

“]T know, Anne, but this is a time when 
e rust all use whatever weapons are 

irs to command. Find out more from 
im about the curse of the petals. He 
is nervous. It is on his mind. 
ou’’—she raised a hand protestingly, 
it he went on—‘“and he'll be anxious to 

his mind by confiding in you. I 

eel that we must be as quick as possible 
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should tell you,” she said; “but it’s very 
difficult.” 

“Difficult? Well, after we’re mar- 
ried there won’t be anything difficult— 
so just go ahead now!” He laughed as 
she spoke. : 

Anne crimsoned. “Married?” 

“Well,” Ware blustered, “of course. 
You knew that, didn’t you?” 

“You're very matter-of-fact !” 

“Of course!” Tom squared his shoul- 
ders with a certain measure of bravado. 
“There isn’t time now for anything else! 
Come, don’t worry about it now; but 
out with your news about Doctor 
Rutchers.” 

“Well, he’s been urging me to marry 
you!” She lasghed shamefaced|) 
“You see, after all, you said just the 
right thing under the circumstances.” 

“Good advice! My hat off to the 
old doc. And what do you think about 
it?” 

He leaned across the table to take her 
hands, but she drew away. 

“That isn't the point, my dear; it’s 
the way he went about it. I see no rea- 
son why he should go out of his way to 
urge me to marry any one, least of alla 
man whom he scarcely knows. \V! 
he scarcely knows me, except as he m 
have heard of me through my father.’ 

“Now, Anne, I’m afraid your ima 
nation is working overtime. I see no 
reason why Doctor Rutchers shouldn't 
play the matchmaker to the daughter ot 
an old friend and—hem!—a promising 
young physician who has, for the nonce 
turned to playing detective. So there! 
Your work is obviously cut out for you: 
Dos the confessional, Anne. 


1 
l 





\ndros to 
Don’t fail me.” 

“T won't,’ she promised. ‘“‘He’s com- 
ing here for luncheon to-morrow. Sally 
Peterson, school friend of mine, is 
motoring out from town to keep me 
cheerful. You know I do get lonely 








occasionally.” 


‘Poor dear!” he exclaimed 
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thetically, and went to her. 
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she stood in his arms looking out over 
the trees, quite oblivious to all troubles. 
Tom, tactless Tom, broke the spell. 

“Now as for Chickie—that’s my job!” 

“Brute!” Anne flung at him. ‘‘What’s 
that woman got to do with it?” 

“A lot!” said the dominant male and 
pulled Anne to him again in spite of her 
protests. 

“Next to Dos Andros, and perhaps 
even more than he, she is wise to the 
background of their crime; and just as 
I expect you to find out everything from 
him, I’m going to wring that girl’s story 
from her if I have to use The Gold 
Killer’s own methods.” 

“You ‘won’t,” Anne mumbled petu- 
lantly into his shoulder. 

“What do you mean?” 
manded. 

“She’s crazy over you,” replied the 
lady confidently. 

“Well, I suppose she is. 
it all the easier.”’ 

“Tom!” Anne broke away from him. 
“I’m going with you to find Chickie.” 

He shook his head, troubled a bit by 
her determined jealousy, which seemed 
to him so childish and absurd. 

“It’s impossible, Anne. Don’t be silly. 
Don’t you remember what happened the 
last time we went together to see 
Chickie? You know perfectly well that 
Chickie is absolutely nothing in the 
world to me and never could be. Why, 
that kind of girl , 

“That’s just it!” Anne sobbed out. 
“IT want to go!” 

“Your job is here. That’s a good 
Anne.” He kissed her into silence. 

“I’m off, lady fair, on another quest. 
Don’t forget that neither of us is to let 
any obstacle stand in the way of getting 
this information!” 

She smiled up at him, 

“Don’t let Chickie think you like her, 
will you?” she pleaded, half smiling. 

Ware put back his head and roared. 
He was laughing at the childish pout of 
her lips; but more than this, as he went 
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to the telephone to ring up the under- 
world girl, he was laughing joyously at 
the certainty that, after all, as long as 
she worried about Chickie that way, 
Dos Andros could do his worst. More 
confident than ever before in his life, 
Ware shot his number to central, and a 
moment later Chickie was on the wire. 
She told him to meet her at Bridges’ 
Dairy Lunch on Fifty-ninth Street that 
evening, 

CHAPTER XIV. 

PROHIBITION RUM, 


T Bridges’ Dairy Lunch, on Fifty- 
ninth Street, the long, shiny-topped 
tables were streaked with spilled cofice 
constantly swabbed by the active, white- 
aproned waitresses. At any other 
branch of the famous chain of restau- 
rants you would have found endless 
working girls partaking of frugal colla- 
tions, but at the Fifty-ninth Street place 
a rare collection of characters of the 
lower fringe of Broadway were always 
in attendance. There were out-of-work 
actors not above turning con men on 
occasion ; professional dance partners of 
the trotteries, whose art was to furnish 
burglars with information about jewel- 
owning women; fascinating, pointy- 
mustached gallants of Broadway, who 
were specialists at introducing select 
victims to swindlers; women who went 
for employment as maids and cleared 
the way for burglar partners ; chauffeurs 
who piloted opulent-looking fares into 
out-of-the-way places where holdup men 
might rob them; pickpockets, burglars, 
sneak thieves, bank robbers, forgers, ho 
tel beats, wire tappers, sure-thing gam- 
blers, and a dozen other species of the 
extensive genus of crooks, drank cof- 
fee and ate cakes, saluted friends, and 
made new acquaintances. Bridges on 
Fifty-ninth Street had become one of 
New York’s favorite underworld haunts 
Ware walked into the glaringly lighted 
place and spied Chickie. She was facing 
him. Opposite her and talking to her, 
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sat a black-headed man. When Chickie 
saw Tom, she gave him a warning 
glance. She opened her painted mouth 
wide and laughed at some saying of her 
companion; at the same time she waved 
her hand in a gesture that meant “stand 
away” to Tom. The young interne took 
his place behind a coat tree hung with 
light spring habits, where he could 
watch the pair and not be seen. He 
opened a paper as an added concealment. 
In a moment the man sitting with 
Chickie turned his head halfway 
around, and Ware saw the bold profile 
of the rouged-faced person who had fol- 
lowed Chickie and himself in the taxi- 
cab chase on the night when he had 
met her first—the mysterious flower 
snatcher, 

Again he felt curiously familiar with 
that firm-mouthed, frowning-browed 
face. 

The place was growing noisy with 
laughter, quarreling voices, and loud 
talk. Women in furs and silks, and men 
with gaudy neckties, came and went. It 
was the new underworld in all its colors, 
with many staid citizens who walked 
into the well-known dairy lunch and sat 
and seemed astonished and mouselike in 
the presence of the flaunting crowd about 
them. Ware drank a glass of milk and 
kept watch from behind the coat tree. 

Chickie glanced in his direction every 
minute or two and constantly made sly 
gestures of warning to him. At length 
she arose, with hands waving as if ina 
*paroxysm of chorus-girl jollification, and 
waved signals for him to hide himself. 
Ware spread his newspaper and looked 
over the top. In a moment he saw a 
dark, handsome man familiarly seat him- 
self with Chickie and her companion. It 
was the South American, Dos Andros. 
Tom’s brow grew moist with astonish- 
ment and interest. 

He watched the three in animated con- 
versation. He was too far away to catch 
a word, but he could see from the ex- 
pression of Chickie and Dos Andros’ 
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faces that the two men were browbeating 
the girl. She made solemn grimaces of 
protestation, curved her mouth to one 
side in defiance, opened her eyes and 
mouth wide in astonished denial. Dos 
Andros kept an air of smiling gallantry, 
but he fixed his eyes on her relentlessly. 
It seemed to Tom that they were trying 
to wrench some secret from her, 

Then Chickie, Dos Andros, and the 
black-haired man got up. Ware hid him- 
self behind his newspaper as they passed 
toward the door. Chickie gave him an- 
other succession of warning glances. 
Ware, pulling his hat over his eyes and 
pressing his handkerchief to his mouth, 
followed them out of the restaurant. 
Standing in a near-by doorway, he 
watched them hail a cab. He heard 
Chickie exclaim: 

“Well, are you coming over to the 
kitchen for a few drinks and a rarebit ?” 

“Tf you will allow us, Miss Chickie,” 
he heard the South American reply, with 
exaggerated politeness. 

A cab pulled up to the curb. The 
three got into it, Chickie giving her Riv- 
erside Drive address. When they had 
gone, Ware himself called a taxi and 
gave the same address. 

“Hurry!” he cried. 

As the cab sped along, a plan matured 
in his mind. Chickie’s kitchen, he re- 
membered, had a commodious dumb- 
waiter. It was located near the gas 
range, and the crooks at the party that 
he had attended on the memorable night 
of The Plank Road robbery, had sat 
around near it. With drinking, loud 
talk would come, and, if he could listen 
at Chickie’s dumb-waiter decor, he fan- 
cied he would be able to hear the col- 
loquy between the trio. He remem- 
bered how as a boy he had often pulled 
himself up on the dumb-waiter in the 
house where he had lived, and he fancied 
that by the expenditure of some money 
he could induce the janitor in Chickie’s 
house to permit him such a liberty. Of 
course, if Chickie and her friends should 
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happen to open the dumb-waiter door 
and find him there listening, it might be 
an awkward thing for him, but that 
seemed a remote possibility. He de- 
termined to make the attempt. 

The cab of his quarry was just pull- 
ing away as Ware’s cab ran up The 
Drive and came in sight of Chickie’s 
apartment house. Ware saw the trio 
enter the building. He paid off his dri- 
ver a block away and went to the base- 
ment of the house and rang the janitor’s 
bell. 

An old man came to the door. 

“I am looking for a good janitor for 
an apartment house of mine,” he said. 
“T don’t mind paying a decent salary. 
I have seen the way you take care of 
this place, and I'd like to talk to you 
about it.” 

“Come inside, sir,” the old man said. 

He led Tom into his room, the walls 
of which were lined with pictures of 
prize fighters and chorus girls of an- 
other day. He saw Ware glance at the 
decorations. 

“Ah, those were the days!” he said, 
raising his shoulders and distending his 
chest. “I used to go to every big fight 
that was pulled! Those were the days. 
There was no prohibition then.” 

Tom caught a note of poignant feel- 
ing in the old man’s voice at the word 
“prohibition.” 

The janitor’s face was that of a good 
liver worn out by years of jollification. 
His little gray eyes were still lively and 
roguish. 

“Yes,” Tom replied, fencing, “prohi- 
bition is a dreadful thing.” 

“And they’re clamping the lid down 
tight,” the little man went on sadly. 
“It’s hard to get a drink.” 

“I suppose you’d give anything for a 
pint of good stuff,” Ware said, smiling. 

“I would!” The janitor made a comi- 
cally decisive grimace. “I’ve had pre- 
scriptions from the doctors around here 
so often that I can’t get any more, and 
the boot-leggers’ stuff isn’t fit for a 


gentleman to drink.” He wrinkled his 
short, thin nose contemptuously. 

“I’m a physician,” said Tom, with 
studied carelessness. He walked around 
eying the pictures of prize fighters. 

The janitor looked at him with great 
interest. 

“And you could give me a prescrip- 
tion?” 

“Yes,” Ware replied with tantalizing 
slowness, “and for a pint of good 
Scotch.” 

The janitor groaned with happiness. 

“Will you give it to me?” 

“T will, if you'll do something for me.” 
Tom faced the man decisively. 

“T’d do anything for you!” the janitor 
cried as a man who is seized with a sud- 
den, great wave of friendship. 

“There is a girl living upstairs in 
whom I am interested,” he spoke slowly, 
watching the janitor’s face. “I want to 
hear something that is going on in her 
place to-night, and I want to pull myself 
up on the dumb-waiter and listen at her 
dumb-waiter door.” 

“How do I know that you are not a 
burglar?’ The old man narrowed his 
eyes until they were shallow triangles 
of gray. * 

“Here is my card. A doctor is not 
a burglar.” Ware took a card from his 
pocket and handed it to the man. “And 
here is more evidence,’ he continued, 
with finality, drawing forth his prescrip- 
tion pad. 

At the sight of the pad the janitor 
gave way. 

“All right, mark down a pint of 
Scotch!” he exclaimed hurried!v, his 
mouth moving. 

Ware wrote out the prescription and 
gave it to the man, who, in return, led 
him out into the dinly lit cellar to the 
dumb-waiter shaft. Ware pulled at the 
dumb-waiter rope and found that the 
box came down far enough for him to 
clamber on top of it, 

“Can I get this at any drug store?” 
the janitor demanded eagerly. 
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“You can take it right down to the 
corner and have it filled,” Ware replied. 

The janitor ran away as fast as his 
weak legs permitted. 

\are swung himself onto the sliding 
He took hold of the rope and be- 
van hauling himself up. It was vigorous 
exercise, even for his athletic frame, and 
he was sweating by the time he had 
passed the first floor. 

He had to proceed very slowly. It 
was totally dark in the shaft, and he was 
forced to pass his hand along the wall 
to feel a floor as he crept by it. As he 
approached Chickie’s floor, he pulled at 
the rope more slowly than ever. He 
saw faint chinks of light above him. 
All the other kitchens were dark. His 
hand-operated elevator was running 
smoothly for a dumb-waiter, but he pro- 
ceeded with the utmost care to avoid any 
possible rumble. 

As he tugged at the rope in the dark- 
ness the chinks of light came nearer, and 
finally he heard the sound of voices. In 
a little while he was standing before the 
door, holding strongly onto the rope 
to keep himself suspended. The sounds 
He recognized a man’s 
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were indistinct. 
voice, deep and quiet. It was that of the 
mysterious flower snatcher, but he could 
catch no more than an occasional, mean- 
ingless word. He could hear Chickie’s 
voice replying, but again he could not 
make out the sense of the talk, 

“You are so sweet and charming,” the 
high, resonant voice of the South Ameri- 
can came clear in drunken gallantry. 

Chickie’s clamorous laughter rose. 

“There is nothing I will not give you, 
the South American’s 

fain. “TI will give you the moon, or a 

all of gold as big as the moon. I will 


sounded 


voice 


give you a hundred emeralds as big as 
I will give you diamonds that 
will shine like the eyes of love-sick gob- 
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“A patch of red flowers?” Chickie 
shouted in laughter. 

“Down on Long Island,” Dos Andros 
narrated in an alcoholic rhapsody, “there 
is a wide, beautiful garden. In this gar- 
den the rosebushes and tall sunflowers 
are woven into a thicket like the thickets 
of my Brazil. In the middle of this high 
thicket, hidden from all eyes save those 
of the birds, is a patch of glowing, red 
flowers that match the blue sky. It is 
like a small, fiery ruby set in a great 
emerald. I will take you down to the 
Long Island garden and give you this 
patch of red blossoms that grow in the 
middle of a thicket of rosebushes and 
sunflowers. I will ie 

“Shut up, Dos Andros!” the deep, 
hard voice shouted. ‘You are talking 
too much.” 

“Let him go on!” Chickie cried. 

“No!” the voice of the flower snatcher 
came violently. “Let us make you talk 
a bit.” 

“Ves,” assented Dos Andros. 
that fellow give you anything?” 

“No!” Chickie shrieked, 

“He gave you the red flower that | 
took from you,” the deep voice returned 
angrily. 

“Yes, that, but nothing more.” 

The flower snatcher lowered his voice, 
but his words were still distinct. 

“Look here, girl. That fellow had a 
great secret of ours. It was a secret to 
bring death——” 

Then: 

“He’s up there!” a voice shouted from 
the bottom of the dumb-waiter shaft. 

Instantly Tom felt a violent tug at th 
His hold was broken, and he b 
gan to descend rapidly. 

“Pull him down. He’s trying to hold 
back.” The voices from below er 
violent, as Ware, full of rage that his 
listening was cut short, tried to hold 
the rope and check his descent. He con 
tinued downward through the darkness 
with the violently tugged rope rattling 
the box. 
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His anger speedily changed .to a 
spasm of anxiety as he realized the un- 
certainties of his descent. Who were the 
people pulling him down? Underlings 
of Dos Andros? Had they caught him 
spying? He clutched at the rope, but it 
was torn through his hands, 

The box struck bottom. Two pairs 
of hands reached forth and pulled him 
from his perch. 

“What do you want?” he demanded as 
indignantly as he could. He adjusted 
himself on his feet. 

Three rough-looking men besides the 
janitor stood looking at him with grim 
smiles. The cellar lights had been 
turned up, and Ware saw his captors’ 
faces plainly. They did not reassure 
him, 

“Well, we’ve got you,” one of the 
men told him in the voice of a tough. 
He opened his coat significantly. On 
his vest was pinned a badge. 

“Handing out phoney prescriptions 
for booze, eh?” The man was a pro- 
hibition officer. “Well, you’ve written 
out one too many. We’ve been hunting 
for rum doctors, and we've been keep- 
ing our eye on the old guy here. He’s 
had a prescription from every doc in 
town. You gave a paper to the wrong 
gent. Come along to the station house.” 

Ware felt ready to die with fury at 
the absurd mishap that had tripped him 
up just as—he was certain—he was 
about to hear important things. The 
ironical picture came to him of the jani- 
tor running to the drug store to get his 
Scotch, and of the revenue agents who 
were watching the drug store pouncing 
on him and browbeating him into telling 
about Tom up the dumb-waiter shaft. 
He cursed, but experienced a great de- 
sire to go to the station house. He 
wanted to get out of the immediate 
neighborhood, so that the news of his 
arrest might not get to the ears of the 
flower snatcher and Dos Andros. 

“Come along!’ he cried, and the reve- 
nue officers led him down the street, first 
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warning the old janitor to keep his 
mouth shut, 

As the four men walked down the 
street, Tom conned over the things he 
had heard; particularly the patch of red 
flowers hidden in the garden down on 
Long Island. He hammered every 
detail into his memory. Chickie, he 
could see, was decidedly not in the con- 
fidence of the two men, They suspected 
her, it seemed, of knowing something 
of their secret, and that somebody had 
given her something mysterious. What 
did she know? What admissions had 
they wrung from her after he had been 
pulled down from his listening post so 
roughly? Tom cursed his fortune and 
resolved that Dos Andros should yield 
the secret. He presumed that Chickie 
would say nothing of his presence in 
the restaurant. All this might transpire 
if he could succeed in keeping out of 
jail and the newspapers. 

At the station house the sergeant dis- 
missed Ware on his own recognizance. 
The young interne must appear for trial 
the middle of the following week. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ENTER CARLOS. 


NNE expected Sally Peterson for an 


early lunch. She had risen late and 
dressed leisurely and now stood looking 
out over the garden and across The 
Sound, thinking of the difficulties of the 
day that she was facing. She found her- 
self wishing that Ware were there to 
help her, and chiding her timidity; for 
she realized that in the present circum- 
stances he could be of no assistance 
whatever, 

It was a morning of brilliant moments 
suddenly changed to dull—swift-passing, 
dark clouds swept the choppy surface 
of the water to purple, then passed to 
leave it sparkling and resplendent. The 
weather suited Anne’s mood. At one 
moment she felt confident and buoyed 
up by the certainty of Tom’s love. The 
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next she was overcome by fear, worry, 
and depression. 

Some one in white flannels was coming 
through the garden. She bent forward 
to see who it was. Dos Andros, trim, 
erect, immaculate, was coming swiftly 
toward the house. She could not see his 
face, but the easy swing of his walk told 
her that he had recovered from his recent 
attack of nerves. It would be more dif- 
ficult to gain information from him un- 
der these circumstances. Involuntarily 
she turned. toward the mirror, then 
blushed at her own attitude. To win her 
object by whatever physical charm she 
might have for him, was unthinkable. 
Nevertheless, she brushed back an un- 
ruly lock of hair and pinned a rose at 
the low neck of her soft-flowing, white 
gown. As the butler announced Dos 
Andros, the telephone on her desk rang. 

“Where is Don Andros?’ came in 
breathless tones from Ware at the other 
end of the wire. 

“He has just arrived here. 
said Anne. 

“Can’t tell you everything over the 
telephone,” Tom replied hastily. ‘Don’t 
let him get away from the house until 
I come—and find out everything you can, 
This isn’t any time for sentiment. That 
guy’s a bad one. Will you do your best 
for me?” 

“Of course,” she told him, stifling the 
innumerable questions that suddenly 
crowded into her mind. “But can’t you 
tell me something ?” 

She listened with breathless fascina- 
tion to the briefly sketched story of his 
thrilling adventures in the dumb-waiter. 
“What does it all mean?” she gasped out. 
“Dos Andros, Chickie, the man with the 
rough face—all of them must know. 
Don’t you think we should put it into 
the hands of the police?” 

He grunted out a “No” that sounded 
almost angry. “Of course not. We 
must get the truth from Dos Andros. 
We must find the patch of scarlet 
flowers, unless they were simply a vision 
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of his drunken imagination. I have sent 
two private detectives-to your place to 
track him wherever he goes. He may 
be a most delightful fellow, Anne, but 
in this case he knows entirely too much, 
and we must find out, and find out soon, 
just what he knows.” 

For a moment she sat there, puzzled. 
She knew that his jealousy for Dos An- 
dros must have been completely dispelled 
by her own revealings of the previous 
day. It could not have misled him again 
in suspicion of Dos Andros. Was it 
true, then, that the South American was 
a partner of that mysterious man whom 
they knew as the flower snatcher, and 
who had appeared and disappeared so 
enigmatically in The Gold Killer case, 
that he had under his control and operat- 
ing for him a giant South American In- 
dian who was in some way connected 
with the mysterious scarlet petals? She 
must use all her tact and ingenuity in 
dealing with the attractive foreigner. 

He was standing at the foot of the 
broad stairs waiting for her. She was 
an exquisite picture as she swept down 
toward him, one hand on the carved rail, 
her frail figure set off by the dark purple, 
mural decorations back of her, and the 
life-size portrait of herself at the age 
of fourteen perched high on a shaggy, 
white horse. Horse it was, not pony; 
for Anne Rice had never been the type 
of girl to be content with a mere pony. 

Dos Andros greeted her, and they 
wandered out through the dim rooms 
of the house to an open porch at the 
side. She sat on a great, blue couch 
drawn up to a tiny fountain. She bent 
over, dabbling her fingers in the water, 
archly pretending to pursue the great- 
finned goldfish. 

“You are gayer than I have seen you 
in many weeks, Anne!” he remarked 

“And you?’ She smiled. “You are 
forgetting your troubles, Dos. \When 
I saw you last, you were not so calm 
and smiling.” 


“One must have moods!” He smiled 
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in his turn. “Southern temperament 
plays havoc with sanity. You must for- 
give me for my outburst—and forget. 
Will you?” 

“Forgive, of course, Dos, but one can- 
not forget so quickly the sincere con- 
fidences of a friend. It is only natural 
that I’ve thought much of what you told 
me, and that I am much puzzled by it 
all.” 

“It’s good of you to have thought 
about it,” said Dos Andros. ‘Was there 
much to puzzle you? It’s hard to re- 
member what one says when one’s 
nerves go back on one the way mine 
did.” 

“You told me about a curse,” said 
Anne rather deliberately, for she was 
thinking deeply as she talked. “Yet I 
could gain no clear idea of what this 
terrible fate was that so pursues and 
harries you.” 

As she said this, the man beside her 
leaned forward and put his head in his 
hands; but she did not stop. 

“It was in some way connected with 
the chanting of the South American 
medicine man in the grove of the scarlet 
flower. As you may know, I have seen 
such a scarlet flower several times during 
the past year under the most peculiar 
circumstances.” 

Dos Andros started, lifted his head, 
and seemed about to protest, but she met 
his gaze steadily and went on: 

“This gives me a double interest in 
knowing the exact nature of the curse 
which threatens you. Can you tell me 
what it is? Will you tell me what it is?” 

There was silence. He did not raise 
his head but mumbled into his arms. 
“It’s impossible to put it into words. 
You wouldn’t understand.” 

“Try,” she pleaded. “At least tell me 
something of those strange people with 
whom you lived. What were they like? 
Physically, I mean.” 

“Why do you want to know that?” 
The question was snapped at her as he 
rose abruptly. She thought that she 
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detected in those dark eyes distrust, 
malignant purpose, but most of all, fear. 

“Come, sit down,” she said, and, 
reaching for his hand, she drew him 
down beside her. “It’s perfectly na- 
tural, Dos, that | should want to know 
about the ‘people who are endangering 
the life or the happiness of any one for 
whom I cared. I can’t imagine your be- 
ing terrified by any one but the most 
powerful of creatures, and I’ve often 
heard that the average South American 
Indian is small and relies more on in- 
genuity than muscular strength in bat- 
tle. Surely your intelligence is a match 
for such ignorant methods as they must 
employ.” 

“That’s just it.” His hand closed ou 
hers convulsively. “They are small, 
puny little beings. Why, in a fair fight, 
I'd take my chance with half a dozen 
of them. But, Anne, it isn’t human 
beings I’m afraid of. Have you ever 


known what it is to be afraid of some- 
thing intangible and grotesque, some- 


thing that almost isn’t human, something 
that pursues you waking and sleeping, 
that you always expect to see around the 
corner, and that makes your life a suc- 
cession of hideous nightmares? That’s 
what’s following me, and I can’t put it 
in words. It’s there, that’s all. How 
could you understand ?” 

Anne watched the sleek blackness of 
his bent head for a moment despairingly 
Then she decided to play a dangerous 
card. “Dos,” she said, “I am firmly 
convinced that this fear of yours, what- 
ever it is, is directly connected with my 
father’s murder.” 

He sprang away from her again and 
paced up and down. “What makes you 
think that? You have no right to think 
that. It’s absurd.” - 

“Perhaps I haven't,” she said, “but 
there have been many events which seem 
to point inevitably toward just that con- 
clusion.” 

“You don’t think that I——” 

“Of course not,” she interrupted, “but 
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I feel somehow that if you could be per- 
fectly frank with me, it would help us 
all to straighten out the complexities that 
surround all these terrible Gold Killer 
murders. Dos, I’ve gone beyond think- 
ing of myself or of my father in this 
affair. So many others are involved 
now, and I feel that the danger is by 
no means past.” 

He went to the far end of the porch 
and turned his back. His hands were 
twisting violently behind him. She 
found herself almost unconsciously no- 
ticing that they were small and delicately 
formed. Surely these were not the 
hands of The Gold Killer. But why 
his agitation? Did he know, or was it 
that he himself feared sometime to feel 
on his throat the pressure of those ter- 
rible fingers? 

“Doctor Rutchers,” she was speaking 
slowly and distinctly so that the full ef- 
fect of her words would reach the agi- 
tated man at the other end of the porch, 
“is in danger.” 

“What makes you think that?’ 
wheeled on her. 

“Once, before my iather died,” Anne 
went on, “I saw him wearing a flower, 
the strangeness of which I think you 
know well. Doctor Rutchers, too, has 
worn such a blossom. Can you blame 
me for wondering and for worrying? 
Is it so strange that I should connect 
these events?” 

Dos Andros threw back his head, and 
his lips came together determinedly. 
Then he spoke in a tight, strained voice 
which sounded oddly far-away. “Be- 
lieve me, Anne, he is in no danger. You 
must believe that. I am trusting you. 
There is nothing more that I can tell you 
now. I must go.” 

“No, Dos, not now. 
I need you. 


He 


You can’t go 
now. I’m afraid to be 
alone.” 

“Poor girl,” and he came swiftly and 
sat down beside her. “Of course I'll 
stay. It was thoughtless of me not to 
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realize how overwrought you must be 
by all these events.” 

Anne realized that she had found 
out little or nothing of importance 
from her questioning, but that further 
attempts would only result in disaster, 
and that she must keep Dos with her 
by other methods. 

She switched the conversation to talk 
of tennis and yachting, of dances at 
Piping Rock, of the steeplechase, and 
of golf. He seemed only too eager to 
tell her of the gayeties that she had been 
missing, and she let him indulge freely 
in pungent descriptions of Long Island 
personalities, 

Presently the butler appeared and 
called her aside. At the same moment 
there was the sound of a motor, and she 
noticed out of the corner of her eye 
that Sally Peterson’s little red and black 
landaulet was whizzing up to the front 
of the house. 

“Doctor Ware is at the back of the 
house, Miss Anne, and wants to see you 
at once,” he told her. “He seems very 
anxious.” 

Anne turned to Dos Andros. “That's 
Sally Peterson, Dos. Pléase go out and 
entertain her for a few minutes. Some- 
thing’s gone wrong in the kitchen. You 
didn’t know, did you, how heavily house- 
hold cares sit on my shoulders? Bring 
her out here, and I’ll join you in a few 
moments.” 

He smiled his assent, and she went 
swiftly to join Tom. She found him 
flustered, sitting in the servants’ parlor. 

“Well,” he demanded, “is Dos Andros 
here?” She nodded. “And what have 
you learned from him?” 

She told him her discouraging story 
quickly. He gave an impatient shrug. 
“There goes your gigantic Indian. Into 
the dust-heap of clews. But, oh, what 
a tale have I!” 

A scream, high, long, filled with sheer 
terror, sounded from the front of the 
house. Startled, Anne and Tom jumped 
quickly and ran out. Several of the 
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servants joined them, and they rushed 
through the dining room and the hall 
and on across the porch out onto the 
lawn toward the sea wall, from which the 
scream was sounding again and again. 

“Good Lord!” shouted Tom as he 
saw. He jumped away from Anne and 
ran toward the strange group of figures 
that showed against the bright, noon sky. 

Sally Peterson was standing, a figure 
of distraction, her hands over her eyes. 
As Tom rushed forward, she screamed 
again and fell in a crumpled heap on the 
grass. On the sea wall itself, Dos An- 
dros was struggling madly with a crea- 
ture that seemed like neither man nor 
beast. 

“An ape!” exclaimed Anne. 

Ware had reached the pair by now, 
and the butler was only two feet behind. 
Together they succeeded in pulling the 
huge creature away from Dos Andros’ 
throat. It was an Indian ape, its lips 
drawn back in an ugly snarl, its gigantic 
hands clutching helplessly now toward 
7 the pallid countenance of Dos Andros. 

Anne had gone to Sally and was bend- 
ing over her. For a few seconds no one 
spoke. Gradually the beast was calmed 
and slumped sullenly into a crouching 
position beside Ware. 

“Don’t let him go!” shouted Dos An- 
dros. “Don’t let him touch me. He'd 
kill me if you let him.” Then, with a 
quick attempt at calm and a rather wry 
smile, he said: “T can’t understand why 
young ladies bring apes to luncheon par- 
ties,” 

“What dg you mean?’ 
Ware. 

Dos Andros straightened his collar 
and swaggered closer toward Ware and 
the butler. The ape snarled again and 
tried to jump away. 

‘Pleasant little fellow, isn’t he?” ob- 
served Dos Andros, “A new pet of 
Miss Peterson’s. She brought him with 





’ 


demanded 


, 


her quite unattended in her car. Per- 
haps she intends making a novel chauf- 
feur of him. 


6E—ps 


At any rate, his liking for 
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me is not noticeable. I don’t know 
where Miss Peterson got him, but he 
used to belong to me. His name is 


Carlos. Isn’t it, old dear?” The ape 
snarled. “And Carlos and I didn’t get 


along too well together. So when beat- 
ings didn’t do any good, I sold him to 
an East Side animal dealer. If you wii! 
hold him rather tightly, I think I'd bet- 
ter go.” And Dos Andros looked ruc- 
fully at his white flannels, splotched with 
the black marks of those great fingers. 

“Sorry you've got to go,” said \WWare. 
But he made no attempt to detain Dos 
Andros, for as the South American made 
his way across the garden, Ware saw a 
quiet figure screened by the locust tree 
follow him like a shadow. 

“Take this brute,” he said to the 
butler, who rather gingerly led off the 
now docile animal, but not before Ware 
had picked. up one of the huge hands 
and looked at it thoughtfully. 

Sally was sitting up now, weeping and 
laughing, still hysterical. Anne, sooth- 
ing her, had made no attempt at ques- 
tions. Ware, however, was not so pa- 
tient. 

“Where did you get that animal, Miss 
Peterson?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know,” 
she wailed. “Bobby Potter brought him 
to me for a birthday present. I'll never 
forgive Bobby, never, never, never, 
never 2 

“That’s all right. Don’t forgive him. 
But tell me if you know anything about 
where the beast came from.” 

“Bobby said he got him somewher: 
down on the East Side,” Sally sobbed. 
“and the dealer said he was perfect! 
harmless, just as gentle as a baby. He 
was, too, only’—and_ she 
thoughtfully—“he knew Dos Andros. 
and I know that he hated him. He had 
been sitting beside me perfectly quiet 
until Dos came across the lawn. As 
soon as he saw him he gave an angry 
cry and jumped out the window of the 
car. Dos Andros turned as white as a 





paused 
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sheet and started to run, with the ape 





after him. I followed, screaming, and 
then you all came. What can it all 
mean?” 


“Mean!” Tom laughed — grimly. 
“Mean! It means that Dos Andros may 
not be the mysterious Gold Killer, but 
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he knows The Gold Killer well enough. 
Why, Anne, did you see those hands? 
the huge, terrible hands of the 
strangler! Why have we been such 
fools? We should have known long ago. 
The Gold Killer isyan ape, and he’s in 
your kitchen now.” 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 








CRIME AND THE MORAL IMBECILE 


[N the opinion of Doctor A. F. Tredgold, a well-known English physician, moral 
imbeciles are far more dangerous to society than mental defectives. 

“Moral imbeciles,” says Doctor Tredgold, “differ from ordinary defectives 
in that they present no inability to learn in school and no defect of that lower 
level of intelligence which is concerned in the adaptation of conduct to the 
immediate requiremets of the moment; on the contrary, they are often well- 
educated, plausible talkers, of prepossessing appearance, and decidedly cunning. 
Nevertheless, they are defective in moral or social sense, and in that higher 
form of intelligence which enables an individual to adapt his conduct not merely 
to the requirements of the moment, but to those of the more remote future. 
In consequence their primitive, self-seeking impulses have full and unfettered 
play, and they are persistent and incorrigible criminals.” 





FAMOUS CRIMINAL LAWYER DIES 


;JOBERT M. MOORE, one of the most noted criminal lawyers of his time, 


While crossing a New York street late at night Mr. Moore was 
His skull was fractured, and he 


AN is dead. 
struck by an automobile-and hurled twenty feet. 
died the following day. 

In the course of his fifty-five years Mr. Moore was prominent in a number 
of highly sensational murder trials, in most of which he obtained acquittals or a 
release. Among the best known were the famous Molineux trial, the trial of 
Doctor Samuel J. Kennedy, and Albert T. Patrick case. 

During recent years Mr. Moore chose to devote his energy to rendering legal 
assistance through his firm, Cantwell & Moore, to the inhabitants of New York’s 
Chinatown. Hundreds of Chinese in the Oriental quarter of the city were grief- 
stricken when news of Mr. Moore’s death reached them. 
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RAVEL, James,” remarked 
Mr. Amos Clackworthy, “is a 
wonderful thing.” 

The Early Bird stared dis- 
gustedly out of the Pullman window 
at the landscape. 

“Boss,” he said grumblingly, “the 
only difference between this an’ walk- 
in’ is that walkin’ is free. The way this 
rattler is movin’ would make a guy 
think they was chargin’ by the hour 
instead of the mile an’ was trying to 
wipe out the road’s bonded indebted- 
ness on this one trip.” 

“There’s a hot box on the car ahead,” 
explained George Bascom; “they’ve got 
to run slow or burn an axle in two. 
The conductor was just telling me.” 

The master confidence man and his 
three friends and  assistants—The 
Early Bird, George, and George’s 
pretty wife—were returning to Chicago 
from Omaha, where one of Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s schemes had failed to material- 
ize, and this failure, in part, accounted 
for James’ peeve. 

At this point Mrs. Bascom came in 
from the observation platform where 
she had been getting a breath of the 
crisp late October air. Her eyes were 
shining, but this was not due entirely 
to the exhilarating ozone. She was 
tremendously excited about something. 

“Listen !’’ she whispered. ‘This trip 

not be a flivver after all. I don’t 
often have a hunch, but I’ve got one 

Mr. Clackworthy, did you no- 

tice that big, overdressed man across the 

aisle?” 


now. 


The question was really superfluous, 
for Mr. Clackworthy always noticed 
every one, but he nodded. 

“Well,” she went on, “he struck up 
an acquaintance with me out on the ob- 
servation platform, and ~ 

“Has he been trying to flirt with 
you?” interrupted George indignantly. 

“Don’t-be silly, George! You know 
I never flirt. The man is just naturally 
talkative and wanted some one—any 
one—to listen to him. I simply sup- 
plied him with an audience. I’m glad I 
did, too, for I’m sure that he’s a good 
prospect. He is rich; he——” 

“Yeah, I’ve met them Pullman mil- 
lionaires m’self,” cut in The Early Bird ; 
“the figures of their bank balances most 
always looks like the week’s milk bill. 
Them guys what’s long on gab is gen- 
erally short on cash. Money talks, the 
sayin’ goes, but I sort of notice that the 
goof with the kale most always keeps a 
padlock on the jaw.” ‘ 

“No,” insisted Mrs. Bascom, “you’re 
wrong this time. He’s the real article, 
warranted pure gold, platinum lined, 
and almost diamond studded. He 
hasn’t been rich long enough to be ac- 
customed to the sensation, so he natu- 
rally talks about it. When I speak his 
name, my friends, you will sit up and 
gasp, for he is none other than Daniel 
Orcutt.” , 

“I gotcha,” vigorously nodded The 
Early Bird. “He’s the gink what 





squeezed a million bucks outta the pack- 
in’ companies for some kind of inven- 
Was pullin’ down 


tion for curin’ meats. 
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about forty plunks a week until he 
shifted his noodle into high gear an’ 
thought out the invention.” 

3ut did he really invent it?” ques- 
tioned Bascom. “Seems to me that I 
read somewhere about a suit by the 
man who claimed to be the real inventor 
and charged that Orcutt swiped the idea 
beforé it was patented.” 

“I am deeply interested,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy. “As a matter of fact I 
happen to know that Orcutt’s reputed 
profit from the invention was greatly 
exaggerated. He received exactly three 
hundred thousand dollars for it. The 
poor devil who really devised the new 
curing process died before his suit came 
to trial, otherwise, no doubt, he could 
have proven that Orcutt did steal the 
invention. 

“So we have run into Daniel Orcutt! 
Well, well, this is indeed an unexpected 
pleasure. Mrs. Bascom, you are to be 
congratulated.” 

“Please trim a, Mr. Clackworthy ; 
trim him * begged Mrs. Bascom. 
“He’s so on himself; he is the 
worst boaster that I ever ran into.” 

Mr. Clackworthy pursed his lips 
thoughtfully. ‘Nothing,’ he © said, 
“gives me more unadulterated pleasure 
than in reducing the egotism—and the 
bank roll—of a boastful man. Humph! 
Orcutt is posing as a millionaire, and 
that means, of course, that he would 
like to be a millionaire. Now if we 
could only show him a way where he 
could apparently make a million dol- 
lars—it’s certainly worth trying. 

“Mrs. Bascom, will you kindly usher 
Daniel into the Lion’s Den? And then, 
Heaven help him!” 

There was no difficulty in inducing 
Mr. Orcutt to be introduced. His lo- 
quacious conceit, his crass references to 
his new fortune, always multiplied more 
than three times, made him unpopular 
among all except mercenaries who 
sought to sell him stock or accept gifts, 
and he was wise enough to be shy of 





hard! 


stuck 
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these. At the sight of the elegant Mr. 
Clackworthy he beamed in delight, for 
Mr. Clackworthy, indeed, looked to be 
manor born—suave, genteel, polished of 
speech. Bascom and The Early Bird 
he greeted with less enthusiasm. 

Orcutt was forty-odd. In spite of 
his almost rattle-brained talkativeness 
there was a certain crafty shrewdness 
about him. No one would have picked 
him for an easy mark, For nearly 
twenty years he had been an office man 
at low pay. The truth of the matter 
was that the actual inventor of the 
three-hundred-thousand-dolla@r packing- 
house patent had called at the office of 
Speed & Co., where Orcutt had been 
employed, and Orcutt, pretending some 
show of authority, had gotten him to 
talk about his device. Craftily he had 
made a further appointment away from 
the office and within a week had applied 
for a patent in his own name. 

His chief ambition just now was to 
mingle with men of affairs, to move in 
the sphere to which, he thought, his new 
wealth entitled him. 

“T am pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance,” he said rather importantly as he 
wedged himself into the seat beside the 
master confidence man. “Guess you got 
my name right, huh? Daniel Orcutt; 
yes, Daniel Orcutt—guess you must 
have heard of me; name’s been in the 
papers a good deal and all that sort of 
thing, you know.” 

“Of course,” Mr. Clackworthy an- 
swered gravely, “I suppose every one 
has heard of our new millionaire. You 
certainly struck it rich.” 

“Yes, I don’t mind saying that I did 
pretty well,” replied Orcutt; “cleaned 
up a cool million on my patent—just an 
even million. What’s your line?” 

} 


ce don’t work for my money,” 
swered the master confidence man 
a truthfully, “but, then, I’m not a 
millionaire, either. However, I man- 


age fairly well. Now and then I make 
a nice clean-up in the market.” 























“Them Wall Street sharks don’t get 
any of my money!” declared Orcutt. “I 
wouldn’t buy stock in the Standard Oil 
Co,—not at five dollars a share!” 

“T c’n see right now that we ain’t 
gonna rope this gink in on no stock 
scheme,” The Early Bird said to him- 
self. 

Orcutt rambled on, talking of him- 
self, producing several newspaper clip- 
pings which contained his picture, and 
exhibiting them proudly. All the time 
Mr. Clackworthy was studying him, 
seeking to find the vulnerable spot 
where he could be seriously wounded 
—financially. The man was a problem; 
knowing absolutely nothing of big busi- 
ness he would naturally be suspicious 
of any business venture into which he 
night be invited. 

3y the time the train reached Chi- 
cago Mr. Clackworthy apparently had 
developed a great fondness for the 
prospective victim, showering him with 
This cordiality was like wine 
to Orcutt, and he grandly invited the 
entire party to have dinner with him 
the following evening. 

At Union Station they parted com- 
patty, Orcutt going to his hotel, and 
\tr. Clackworthy and his coplotters 
against idle and surplus wealth, to the 
master confidence man’s Sheridan Road 
‘partment where Mr. Clackworthy, 
after lending a willing ear to The 
arly Bird’s plea for liquid refresh- 
ments, lapsed into a long and meditative 
silence. 

“T see that he’s going to prove a tough 
customer,” observed George Bascom. 

“Please, Mr. Clackworthy, don’t let 
that absurd man keep al! of his money,” 
begged George’s pretty wife. 

“Huh!” grunted The Early Bird dis- 
“That Orcutt bozo ain’t 
onna quit talkin’ about himself long 
nobody state any kind of 


When he 


praise. 


istedly, 


nough t’ let ; 
proposition to him. 


Was 


applyin’ to the patent office he oughtta 
got one for perpetual motion on that 
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tongue of his. The boss is wastin’ his 
time.” 

Mr. Clackworthy’s thoughtful frown 
lifted. “I fear,” he said, “that our usua! 
avenues of attack are closed to us in 
the case of Orcutt. He would like to 
make big money, but he thinks in con- 


crete terms of dollars and cents. !%« 
hasn’t the imagination to grasp a | 
business opportunity, or, to be more « 
act, what we should make appear to | 
such. If we should be able to interes: 
him in some sort of commercial ver 
ture, he would want to look into it wii’ 
such unimaginative thoroughness tia‘ 
he would be liable to find the cateh in 
it. However, there may be a way to 
hook him. 

“James, kindly hand me last Mon 
day’s Transcript. It seems to me that 
I saw an advertisement on the 
estate page that exactly fits in with what 
I have in mind.” 

The Early Bird got the paper ; 
eagerly looked over the master confi- 
dence man’s shoulder as the latter pen- 
knifed from the “For Sale” column a 
modest advertisement which read: 


real- 


ao 


COUNTRY HOME FOR SALE 


The Master in Chancery offers for sale 
the furnished country home of the late Archi 
bald Collier, located near Cedar City, com 
prising ten acres, with nine rooms and two 
baths, stable and garage, at the low price, [ 
immediate sale, of twelve thousand, five hun 
dred dollars, half cash, balance on mor 

“What’s the grand idea, boss 7" Jan 
demanded. 

Mr. Clackworthy chuckled. “It has 
just occurred to me,” he replied, “that 
a man of Mr. Orcutt’s comfortable « 
cumstances should have a country es 
tate. I think we shall sell him one 
at a handsome profit.” 


Cedar City, built upon the shores of 
Lake Michigan, and about thirty miles 
north of Chicago, is a most attractive 


place during the summer months, but 
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it is hardly to be commended as a win- 
ter abode. Outside, the wind, blowing 
in from the lake, whistled and moaned 
about the house tugging at the windows 
and scraping the stark tree branches 
against the weather boarding in front. 
Mr. Clackworthy had moved in only 
the day before. He and The Early 
Bird sat in front of the log fire. Dan- 
iel Orcutt, who had come along as a 
guest, was upstairs for a moment. 
James shivered. 

“Boss,” he said, “I gotta hand it to 
you for makin’ dough outta some queer 
deals, but this sure captures my nanny. 
You say you’re gonna sell this place 
to Orcutt. Any guy what would pay out 
any jack for it needs the bean given 
the double o by a noodle specialist. I 
know you bought the house in Pop 
Blanchard’s name an’ give up twelve 
thousand an’ five hundred seeds for it. 
Then you rent it furnished from him, 
an’ bring Orcutt out here. Already he 
is kickin’ himself for acceptin’ your in- 
vite an’ wishin’ he was back in The 
Loop. You got about as much chance 
of sellin’ him this place as of sellin’ 
Mr. Prohibition a recipe for home- 
brew.” 

“Sh!” said Mr. Clackworthy, lifting 
his hand warningly. He had heard Or- 
cutt’s tread upon the stairs. 

“Great guns, Mr. Clackworthy!” ex- 
claimed Orcutt. ‘What on earth ever 
induced you to rent this old barn of a 
house? You leave your comfortable 
apartment for—this! The only thing 
that makes it livable is that you brought 
some of your private stock along.” 

“Yeah, let’s have a snifter,” sug- 
gested The Early Bird. Mr. 
worthy nodded pleasantly and rang for 
Nogo, his Japanese servant whom he 
had brought along. 

“I regret very much that you are not 
enjoying yourself, my dear Orcutt,” he 
said. “I love nature, this rugged 
weather, and———” 

He stopped, suddenly, as Nogo en- 
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tered with more than customary haste. 
He was trembling. “Please, sir,” said 
Nogo, “I no like house; him—him 
spooky. Just as you ring I see—I see 
face to kitchen window. He see I look 
—and gone.” 

“I think you must have been sam- 
pling my liquor,” said Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Me no drink, sir! this house spooky. 
Last night Nogo hear him, too.” 

At that moment there rang through 
the house a scream. It was Mrs. Bas- 
com, and she came flying down the 
stairs, white of face and breathless. 

“Oh!” she gasped out. “I—I’ve had 
such—such a terrible scare. My room 
looks out on the roof of—of the front 
porch; I had just stepped out into the 
hall and went back for something when 
I saw—a face at the window. It—it 
was horrible—horrible! A dirty, ugly 
face with—with an awful grin. When 
I screamed, it went away. I looked out 
of the window just in time to see the 
man drop off the porch and disappear 
into the shrubbery.” 

“T tell you; I tell you!” cried Nogo. 

“Well, there does seem to be some- 
thing in it, after all,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy slowly. “However, I don’t 
think we need be alarmed about it—if 
we simply take reasonable precautions.” 

“You had better notify the police,” 
suggested Orcutt. “I ain’t anxious to 
be murdered in my bed, and I think 
I’ll go back to Chicago to-morrow. I 
don’t like a 

Crash! The glass of the front win- 
dow tinkled to the floor and the missile 
which had wrought the damage landed 
on The Early Bird’s knee and bounced 
to the floor at his feet. It was a rock 
with a strip of paper tied around it. 
He picked it up and jerked loose the 
string, spreading out the crumpled pa- 
per upon which had been written with 
a blunt-pointed pencil: 

BEWARE! WARNING! 


Get out of this house NOW. You ain't 
wanted here. Get out or get killed. 

















It was signed with a crudely drawn 
skull and crossbones. 

“Let us have a look at it, James,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

With a shiver The Early Bird passed 
it over, and, to his amazement, the mas- 
ter confidence man read it aloud. How 
could he expect to sell to Orcutt a 
house threatened by so sinister a force? 

“We seem to have stumbled into quite 
an adventure,” said Mr. Clackworthy ; 
“we seem to be in for quite an exciting 
time of it. We shall have the fun of 
seeing what happens.” 

“Not for me!” explained The Early 
Bird. “That ain’t exactly my idea of 
fun, I’m tellin’ the world.” 

“George is coming out in the morn- 
ing,” declared Mrs. Bascom, “and I am 
going to make him take me back with 
him, if I’m still alive in the morning.” 

‘What do you suppose it’s all about ?” 
asked Mr. Orcutt. 

“That’s the fun of a mystery—find- 
ing out what it’s all about,” replied 
Mr. Clackworthy. “I rent a perfectly 
ordinary house in a perfectly quiet and 
respectable neighborhood for one 
month, and I hardly get the furnace 
going when I’m ordered to leave it.” 

“But what reason could anybody have 
for wanting to force us to leave?” 
pressed Orcutt curiously. 

“You're as good at guessing as I am,” 
returned Mr. Clackworthy laughingly. 
“What do you say to a little bracer for 
our overwrought nerves?” 

“I guess nothin’ short of a quart is 
goin’ to do me any good,” said The 
Early Bird. Under his breath he 
added: “An’ this is the house that the 
boss was gonna sell to Orcutt for a 
fancy profit!” 


III. 


The rest of the night passed quietly, 
and the next day Mr. Clackworthy, by 
announcing that he had hired a private 
watchman to keep an armed vigil, in- 
duced his reluctant guests to remain for 
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at least a few days longer. Again dark- 
ness came and all was serene; the ter- 
rorists seemed to have lost heart. 

Daniel Orcutt’s room was at the rear 
of the house, and about ten o’clock he 
retired. After nearly an hour of rest- 
less tossing he began to snore. It was 
a few minutes past midnight when there 
was a faint scraping sound on the win- 
dow ledge and a ladder rested against 
the sill. Two men, shadowy blurs in 
the darkness, mounted the rungs. One 
of them used a glass cutter to neatly 
remove a circle of glass from the win- 
dow pane, and through this opening 
appeared a hand, fumbling at the catch. 
In a moment the sash was raised, and 
the two midnight visitors were inside 
the room. Mr. Orcutt slept on. ‘ 

The two men moved noiselessly. One 
of them cautiously let his electric search 
light play about until the rays rested 
full upon Orcutt’s face. The latter 
stirred uneasily, and, as he opened his 
eyes, he felt an icy hand clutching at 
his throat. 

“One word out of you, cully, an’ I'll 
throttle you!’ whispered a hoarse voice. 
“Quick, Jack, gimme that chloroform!” 
The other intruder produced a bottle, 
removed the stopper, and soaked a hand- 
kerchief with the fluid. Evidently, 
however, they were novices at using 
the anesthetic, for they did not 
give Orcutt even enough of it to numb 
his senses, but Orcutt pretended to be 
unconscious. 

“T reckon that'll take care of him, 
Jack, but keep an eye on him an’ if 
he makes a move—croak him!” Al- 
though apparently dead to the world, 
Mr. Orcutt shuddered. With tightly 
closed eyes he listened to their conver- 
sation. 

“Are youse sure this is the right 
room, Jack?” 

“Sure, pal, didn’t I hold hot irons t’ 
old Collier’s feet till he thought I was 
goin’ to brand him, an’ made him come 
through? Sure, this is the right room. 
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Too blame bad we didn’t get here ’fore 
these folks moved in. To think of this 
place bein’ vacant all this time when 
nobody would have bothered us atall. 
I thought sure they’d beat it when we 
handed ’em that scare.” 

“Mebbe we ought to have waited, 
pal.” 

“Nix! Somebody’s liable t’ get wise 
an’ beat us to it. I’ve got an idea that 
Collier wrote a letter to that nephew of 
him puttin’ him wise to the lay. Le’s 
get busy.” 

The two men moved over to the fire- 
place and, playing the flash light over 
the surface, began a search of some 
sort. Daniel Orcutt, opening one eye 
cautiously, watched them. He saw one 
of the man’s hands reach beneath the 
grate’s opening; there was a sharp 
click and the entire front of the fire- 
place swung back, revealing an open 
space behind it. 

“It was on the level, Jack!” whis- 
pered one of the men. “The coin is 
here!’ The other swore eloquently un- 
der his breath. 

“T didn’t know it was a safe!” he 
said. “We'll never get that open with- 
out nitro, an’ we ain’t got a drop of 
soup! That means we got to go back 
to Chi an’ get it, an’ that means to- 
morrow night. Tell you what we'll do; 
we'll give the boobs in this house an- 
other good scare that'll get ‘em out 
sure; that'll leave us a clear road for 
to-morrow night.”’ 

“That’s the only thing t’ do, Jack. 
We couldn’t get that box open in ten 
years without nitro. If I’d known it 
was a safe, I’d of made Collier slip me 
the combination. Come on, le’s beat 
st.” 

They closed the swinging fireplace, 
stealthily crossed the room to the win- 
dow, and slipped out into the night. 
For fully five minutes Daniel Orcutt 


lay huddled under his cover, shivering 
—and thinking. 
nerves together he 


When he could get his 


slid he 


his feet to t 


floor, lowered the window curtain, and 
snapped on the light. Then he ap- 
proached the fireplace and, reaching un- 
der the grate, fumbled about until his 
fingers came in contact with a protrud- 
ing piece of metal. He twisted it and 
was rewarded with a responding click; 
a tug, and the woodwork facing swung 
back. 

Before him, built into the wall, was 
a heavy metal safe of modern design, 
about forty inches high. 

“I—TI didn’t dream it!” he gasped out. 
“TIt’s—it’s true. This—this is Archibald 
Collier’s house, and that’s his safe!” 

Slowly he closed the opening and sat 
down on the edge of the bed to think 
things over. 

“Crack!” The bark of a pistol thud- 
ded through the night, and all for a 
moment was still. In a moment the 
house was aroused and Daniel Orcutt 
heard a step in the hall. 

“Are you all right, Orcutt?” called 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Yes; what’s happened now?” 

Mr. Clackworthy opened the door and 
stepped into the room; he had with ap- 
parent haste thrown a dressing gown 
over his pajamas. “Somebody outside 
fired a shot into the living room,” said 


the master confidence man. “Looks 
like this thing is getting serious. When 


people go to shooting at us, it’s time 
to move. I think I[’ll pull out in the 
morning.” A gust of wind, spurting 
through the hole in the window pane, 
moved the curtain. Mr. Clackworthy 
stepped over and examined it. ‘Hello, 
what’s this!” he exclaimed. “Some one 
has been trying to get into your room, 
evidently.” 

“T—I didn’t hear anything—not a 
thing,” declared Daniel Orcutt. “I mus 
sleep very sound. Yes, you’re right; th 
thing to do is to get out of this house 
you can. By the way, who 
did you say owned the place? Didn't 
you say it had been sold recently ?”’ 
“Yes,” answered Mr. Clackworthy, 


as soon as 




















“it changed hands only a week or so 
ago, I believe; bought by a chap named 
Blanchard who is going to fix it over 
and make quite a show place out of it, 
I believe. It used to belong to Archi- 
bald Collier, the banker. I guess you 
remember about the Collier case; the 
newspapers were full! of it at the time.” 

“Humph, yes,” admitted Daniel Or- 
cutt. “I wonder if you happen to know 
where this Blanchard lives?” 

Mr. Clackworthy suppressed a smile. 
“Why, yes,” he replied, “he’s staying 
down at the hotel in Cedar City for 
a few days. You want to see him?” 

“Oh, no; certainly not,” replied Mr. 
Orcutt hastily. “Why should I want 
to see him?” 

“Yes, why should you?” said Mr. 
Clackworthy, and he smiled openly this 
time. 

IV. 

Immediately after breakfast Daniel 
Orcutt set out on foot for the two- 
mile walk to Cedar City. 

Pop Blanchard, gray and grizzled, 
was in his room at the hotel, and when 
Mr. Orcutt was announced he at once 
busied himself with,an elaborate lot of 
blue prints and landscape gardener’s 
designs. 

“Mr, Blanchard?” 

Pop nodded. 

“My name is Orcutt, Daniel Orcutt. 
I suppose you have heard of me?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve heard of you—a good 
deal.” 

“Well, Mr. Blanchard, I have been a 
guest at your place during the past three 
days—guest of Mr. Clackworthy. Fine 
place you have. I like it out here, and 
since—er—business calls Mr. Clack- 
worthy to the city, I wondered if you 
would lease it to me, for, say a month.” 

Pop promptly shook his head. “No,” 
he said, “I didn’t intend to rent it in 
he first place. The real-estate man 
must have misunderstood me, but after 
Mr. Clackworthy moved in, I let him 
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remain. I want to start the work of re- 
modeling the interior of the house right 
away. Glad to hear that Mr. Clack- 
worthy is leaving. I shall be glad to 
refund his rental money. I’m going 
to make a fine place out of it—a very 
fine place.” 


Daniel Orcutt was disappointed and 
showed it. “I—I wonder if you would 
—er—-sell it?” he asked hesitatingly. °‘l 


would like to own the place.” 

“No,” refused Pop. 

“I might pay you a good profit on 
it,” insisted Orcutt. 


Pop leaned back in his chair and 
surveyed the man critically. “Now I 
wonder just why you want to buy that 


place of mine?” he asked. “Seems to 
me it’s getting valuable. Last night 
Archibald Collier’s nephew wanted to 
buy it for twenty-five thousand dollars 
—just double what I paid for it. It’s 
a good place, beautiful view, but the 
house is old and certainly it isn’t worth 
twenty-five thousand dollars as it stands. 
Must have discovered radium on it or 
something.” 

Beads of perspiration began to gather 
on Daniel Orcutt’s brow. ‘‘What- 
what will you sell it for :’’ he demanded. 
“Put a price on it, Mr. Blanchard—a 
fair price.” 

Pop waved his hand to the plans on 
the table before him. “I had planned 
to make a great summer home, as you 
can see,” he said, “but I’m a business 


man, too. If you were fool enough 
to pay money enough, I suppose I would 
have let it go. The place was a whim 
with me, but I’m not rich enough to 


let my whims be too expensive.’ 
“Well,” debated Orcutt, “since you 

refused twenty-five thousand dollars. o1 

course you want more. I micht—I 


might give you thirty thousand dol- 


lars.” 

Pop threw up his hands. “You will 
give me thirty thousand dollars?” he 
“T suppose I ought to make 
you tell me what it’s all about, but— 


demanded. 
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Pll tell you what I'll do, if you want 
to give me—um—fifty thousand dol- 
lars cash for it, and assume the six 
thousand dollars mortagage, the place is 
yours.” 

“Ouch!” cried Daniel Orcutt. “You 
—you don’t mean that you’re asking me 
to pay you fifty thousand dollars for 
that old shell of a house! It’s out- 
rageous!” 

“T’m not asking you to buy it at all,” 
answered Pop. “I wanted to make the 
place a sort of hobby; I’m a notional 
old man, I suppose, but if I don’t get 
fifty thousand dollars for it, I won’t do 
business,” 

“Forty, and not another cent!” de- 
clared Orcutt. 

Pop debated for a moment. “Forty 
if you'll assume the six-thousand-dollar 
mortgage,” he finally decided. 

“Let’s go over and get the deed 
signed,” agreed Orcutt. “I want pos- 
session to-day.” 

When the deed was duly executed 
the new owner of the house called a 
Chicago detective agency and asked for 
four armed guards for duty at his new 
place. This detail attended to he re- 
turned to what was now his own prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Clackworthy and his other guests 
had finished packing and the master 
confidence man’s automobile was out in 
front, ready for the return trip to the 
city. The Early Bird was staring 
gloomily out of the window, reflecting 
that this adventure marked their second 
successive failure. 

“Boss,” he said, as he saw Daniel 
Orcutt walking briskly up the drive, 
“the jinx is sure followin’ us, not only 
followin’ us, but has overtook us! We 
fell down on that Omaha deal, an’ then 
this one goes flooey. Not that I’m any 
surprised at this flivver. What on earth 
give you the idea that you was gonna 
trim this Orcutt guy by sellin’ him this 
house? You couldn’t of sold it to him, 
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I betcha, even if things had run 
smooth.” 

“However, things have run smooth 
—very smoothly, indeed,” contradicted 
the master confidence man, “Pop has 
just telephoned that——” 

The sentence was interrupted by the 
entrance of Daniel Orcutt. “All ready to 
leave, I see,” he said. 

“You betcha!” exclaimed The Early 
Bird. 

“I wouldn’t sleep in this place an- 
other night for five thousand dollars!” 
declared Mrs. Bascom. 

“Not for ten,” said her husband. 

“We are waiting for you, Orcutt,” 
said Mr. Clackworthy. “Pack your 
things and we'll be starting.” 

It was an embarrassing moment for 
Daniel Orcutt. He did not know just 
how to explain his apparently sudden 
decision to remain behind. And he did 
not want to let his friends know that 
he had purchased the house. They 
would ask curious questions. 

“T don’t believe I'll go back to-day,” 
he said slowly. “You know, I don’t 
like the idea of being scared away like 
this. I’m going to find out who these 
terrorists are and why they want us to 
move. I am going to stay here.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Orcutt,” warned 
Mr. Clackworthy with apparent earnest- 
ness. “You may be taking your life in 
your hands.” But Orcutt shook his 
head stubbornly and struck a dramatic 
posture. 

“No man shall say that I am a cow- 
ard!” he exclaimed. “I shall remain.” 

“Ain’t no man gonna say ‘how natural 
he looks’ if I can help it,” retorted The 
Early Bird. “I’m movin’. I’m tellin’ 
the world I ain’t no hero.” 

For some minutes Mr. Clackworthy 
pretended to reason with Daniel Orcutt 
on his foolhardy decision, but the man 
remained firm. At length they got into 
Mr, Clackworthy’s car and drove off, 
leaving Mr. Orcutt mumbling to him- 
self. “A cool million dollars,” he was 
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saying. “This afternoon I will get a 
safe expert out here to open it.” 

At the moment when Mr. Daniel Or- 
cutt was reveling in his dream, Mr. 
Clackworthy, driving through the vil- 
lage, stopped at the hotel to pick up 
Pop Blanchard. Gravely Pop handed 
over Mr. Orcutt’s check for forty thou- 
sand dollars as The Early Bird, George 
Bascom, and George’s wife looked in 
speechless amazement. 

“Great Goshen!” gasped out James. 
“That—that ain’t on the level, is it? 
You—you didn’t really sting him for 
forty thousand beans!” 

“Sting him?” queried Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “Nay, we merely consum- 
mated a good real-estate transaction. 
We purchased property for twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars, and sold 
it for forty thousand dollars, plus an 
assumed mortgage of six thousand dol- 
lars. 

“T would have taken you into my con- 
fidence before, my dear friends, but 
I wanted your terror to be genuine. 
Yes, you have guessed it, the campaign 
of terror was carefully staged by me. 
Jack Prichard and Ned Farley hurled 
the rock through the window, gave Mrs. 
Bascom her little fright, and fired the 
pistol shot. They also took a ladder 
and ascended to Orcutt’s room where 
they pretended to chloroform him, but 
were careful to let him hear and see 
what was going on. They manipulated 
a trick fireplace that I had built in for 
the especial purpose, revealing a safe. 

“Mr. Orcutt foolishly jumped to the 
conclusion that the safe must contain 
a great deal of money—so much money, 
in fact, that he could quite afford to 
pay forty thousand dollars for the 
house.” 

“T don’t getcha, boss,”’ protested The 
Early Bird. ‘Why did he give up forty 
thousand seeds for it when he didn’t 
know how much was in the safe?” 

“Yes, why did he?” asked Mrs. Bas- 
com breathlessly. 





“My dear innocent children,” replied 
Mr. Clackworthy, “I am a little sur- 
prised that you haven’t guessed it al- 
ready. You knew that the house for- 
merly belonged to Archibald Collier— 
now, don’t you see it?” 

“You mean the guy what skipped out 
‘long about eight months ago with all 
the kale belongin’ to the Ironsides Trust 
Co., what he was president of ?” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Clackworthy. 
“Mr. Collier disappeared about eight 
months ago, and with him went prac- 
tically all of the bank’s cash—nearly a 
million dollars. Eight hundred thou- 
sand, to be exact. 

“We simply convinced Mr. Daniel 
Orcutt that the secret safe behind the 
hinged fireplace contained the Collier 
loot. He saw the chance to become an 
actual, instead of a pretending, million- 
aire, so he fell, as I was quite sure he 
would, into our little trap. 

“Quite a neat profit from a three- 
dollar theater seat,” jnformed Mr. 
Clackworthy. “When in New York 
some months ago I attended the per- 
formance of a very popular play—and 
that’s where I got the idea, James. 
Long live the drama! 

“But we almost missed it by a nar- 
row margin, I can tell you. I had 
quite a time of it keeping Orcutt from 
seeing yesterday afternoon’s papers. 
Nogo had brought one from the vil- 
lage and put it on the library table in 
front of Orcutt, and if the fellow had 
not been so busy telling what a great 
man he was, he would have been sure 
to have seen it. I managed, however, 
to get it away before any of you had 
a look at it. I was, frankly, scared to 
death that Orcutt would hear. the news 
in Cedar City, but he was evidently so 
engrossed with his problem of buying 
the house that he did not talk to any 
one. Here it is.” 

Mr. Clackworthy took from his inner 
overcoat pocket a copy of the afternoon 
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newspaper of the previous day’s date. “It was,” affirmed Mr. Clackworthy. 

A two-column headline ‘said: “Let us be getting into the city where 

BANKER COLLIER CAPTURED we can cash Mr. Orcutt’s check before 

IN FLORIDA WITH HIS LOOT he getsa safe expert out here this after- 

noon and discovers that the secret safe 

Ironsides Trust Co. President Had Nearly contains nothing more than a quart of 

Eight Hundred Thousand Dollars in very good liquor. I thought he might 

Tanne rae Aenean need a bracer to revive him from the 

“Gosh, that was a narrow squeak!” shock. Don’t you think that was 
The Early Bird gasped out. thoughtful of me?” 








CHIEF VOLLMER 


UGUST VOLLMER, chief of police of Berkeley, California, and president 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, has a world-wide repu- 
tation as an executive who gives his men the most extensive training available 
for police work. He frequently uses scientists to aid him in the solving of crimes. 
The following case illustrates the methods employed by the Berkeley police 

in ferreting out the perpetrators of crimes: 

A bomb, composed of nine sticks of dynamite and a fuse, wrapped in a 
newspaper and tied about with a stout cord, was discovered under a Berkeley 
doorstep. The intended victim could give the police no aid to discovering the 
identity of his enemy. Then Doctor Albert Schneider, a microanalyst and head 
of the police school, set to work. 

The newspaper, which had been wrapped about the dynamite, offered no 
help other than the probable date when the bomb was planted. The paper indi- 
cated that the bomb had been under the steps about six weeks before it was 
discovered. The fuse and the dynamite offered no clew. So there was nothing 
left to work upon but the cord tied about the bomb. 

This was full of dirt. Schneider placed it in a receptacle of water and boiled 
it until the water was gone. He removed the string, now clean and bright, then 
set to work upon a microscopic investigation of the residue in the bottom of 
the pan. 

After a few days Schneider told the patrolmen of the department to go out 
and find a place where there was a certain species of pine tree, a certain kind 
of beach sand, and where a certain type of black and white rabbit was kept. In 
the dirt collected on the string he had found hairs of a peculiar species of pine 
tree, hairs from a certain kind of black and white rabbit, and small grains of 
beach sand. There was a fourth discovery that he had made, but he kept this 
to himself. 

It was several months before a place was found containing the three things 
enumerated by Doctor Schneider. He then asked the detectives to find out whether 
the occupant of the place was a wicker weaver, for he had discovered that the 
cord, tied about the bomb, was a peculiar cord used by wicker weavers and sold 
_almost exclusively to men in that occupation. Sure enough, the suspect was a 
wicker weaver, and quantities of cord, identical with that wrapped about the 
bomb, were found on his grounds. 

















"Fhe Bank Yoggs 


Just What They Are 
%&Fdéeworth Downer 


Author of ‘‘How YOUR Check Can Be Forged,’’ etc. 


HE bank robber is a figure in 

American life. His exploits 

rouse the antagonisms, but 

they also stir the imaginations 
of the people. Boldness and booty, pro- 
vided they are sufficiently exceptional, 
are always arresting. The bank robber 
is never a petty fellow nor a slinking 
thief. He is predatory, dangerous, vio- 
lent, and usually brave. Moreover a 
certain tradition surrounds him, for he 
is the descendant of celebrated names 
in our criminal history. 

A criminal he is, and probably one of 
the worst, but that does not prevent him 
from being a figure present in the mind 
of everyday people. ‘Although he is 
familiar, the bank robber is little under- 
stood and much colored with unhealthy 
romance. 

All this is relevant just now because 
there are indications that one type of 
bank robber is passing away. In a few 
years, we are told from certain informed 
quarters, he and his crime will be prac- 
tically unknown. The bank burglar is 
the fellow referred to. His sun is set- 
ting, itis said. Soon he will be no more, 
and the newspaper reader will no longer 
be regaled with thrilling accounts of 
safes blown open in the fastness of the 
night, and the money glut of prospérous 
banks vanished into the underworld. As 
a good citizen one must be pleased at this 
prospect, yet the incorrigible romantic 
in us feels a pang. However I do not 
take the nrv 


mised end of hant: Vyea ye lary 


too seriously. This extinction has been 
promised before and not realized. The 
bank burglar may yet have something to 
say on the subject. 

Certainly the figures issued by the 
American Bankers’ Association for this 
year do not portend any immediate ces- 
sation of bank burglary. They show 
that not less than one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars was taken in the 
past twelve months by this type of crim- 
inal. This is not a marked increase over 
last year, but it is certainly not a decline. 
The promise of an immediate decrease in 
these burglaries, the hopes of police of- 
ficers and prosecutors and bankers, are 
based on other considerations; namely, 
the fact that bank burglars are known 
to be turning to other forms of crime, 
and the not unjustified claim that bank 
safes are now built which are practically 
burglar proof. Of this more presently. 

If one compares the loss figures on 
bank burglary with those of other crimes, 
there is an immediate lack of impressive- 
ness. Against losses of fifty millions a 
year through check manipulations, a hun- 
dred millions through embezzlement, and 
possibly five hundred millions through 
stock swindles, the one million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars loot of the bank 
burglars seems small indeed. A little 
explanation will somewhat enhance the 
case of the bank criminals. First of all 
this figure covers only national and State 
banks and members of the bankers’ as- 
sociation, as T understand it. What the 
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loss of independent banks and private 
banks has been one can only guess. Let 
us assume that it might add another mil- 
lion to the total, giving us two million 
and a half for all banks. This is cer- 
tainly not a small sum, yet it is, in my 
opinion, much below the truth. 

Bankers adhere to the theory that the 
publication of their losses encourages 
criminals, and they almost invariably 
either conceal or minimize. The truth is, 
of course, that the robbers are not de- 
luded by this subterfuge. They know 
full well what was taken from this bank 
or that, for the underworld communica- 
tion system is accurate and rapid. As 
for amateurs or honest young men—they 
are not tempted to burglarize banks by 
reading of rich hauls. The reason is 
not far to seek. Bank burglary is a 
highly expert technical business, which 
needs to be mastered before one may 
venture to attack the simplest safe. No 
amount of reading will teach a man the 
tricks of safe blowing. This difficult 
art can be learned only from other rob- 
bers, and the technique, in fact, is picked 
up in prisons or in actual practice. Con- 
sequently this forethought of the bank- 
ing fraternity is vain. All it really does 
is to make it impossible to say accurately 
how much money the bank burglars of 
the country steal. One may be sure it is 
too much; that is all. 

The reader will likely want to know 
who and what bank burglars are, whence 
they come and how they are created. 
There is, to be sure, no inner romantic 
secret to explain this criminal. He is a 
man like the rest of us, usually an ordi- 
nary man. Asa boy he has got into had 
company, has been sent to a reform 
school, and there he acquires from 
youths worse than himself the funda- 
mentals of his criminal education. On 





his release into an unfriendly world he 
has usually carried a vengeful and rebel- 
lious spirit into the haunts of older crim- 
inals ;here he picks up further evil learn- 
ing. Eventually he is sent to prison, and 
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there he makes the acquaintance of some 
incarcerated safe burglar; this man 
teaches him the elements of the trade 
in the long days and years of immure- 
ment. Coming out again the young man 
has likely joined the gang of his prison 
mentor or some other crew of safe 
fAtrackers. Beginning as an itinerant rob- 
ber of business and post-office safes he 
has finally graduated into the upper cir- 
cles of the bank burglar. He is, in other 
words, generally a postgraduate student 
of the schools of crime. He has served 
his apprenticeship in other branches be- 
fore coming to be a journeyman bank 
breaker, 

In some cases young boys, who have 
run away from home to go tramping 
about the country, fall in with gangs of 
these robbers, who are always on the 
lookout for such youthful recruits. A 
rearly grown boy is about the most val 
uable asset a gang of safe crackers can 
have, for he makes the most desirable 
of scouts and information getters. Such 
a boy is taken into the organization, 
gradually taught all the secrets ef the 
order and turned out a finished criminal. 

These gangs of ordinary safe crackers 
are also often recruited from originally 
harmless tramps and_ out-of-works 
found wandering about the country. 
There were many contacts between the 
tramp and the safe cracker, for both 
made their way about the land in the 
box cars or on the brake beams of 
freight trains. They met and exchanged 
ideas. So the tramp often became a 
burglar. This change in status did not 
much alter his mode of life, save that he 
now had occasional sums of money and 
more or less inevitable prison terms to 
vary the monotony. At liberty he 
prowled about the country via the rail- 
roads. He came to be called a yegg or 
yeggman. The origin of this word has 
usually been set down as undiscoverable. 
Most bank burglars say that it came 
from one John Yeagdon, an early laborer 
in this field of the lawless. The proba- 














The Bank Yeggs 


bilities are, however, that yegg, which 
was formerly pronounced yaig, to rhyme 
with Craig, is an adaptation of the Ger- 
man word Jager, pronounced yaiger— 
long a. The German word means a 
huntsman or man of the chase. It is 
often used in a derogatory sense, and it 
has certain unsavory connotations which 
connect it definitely with the roving 
criminal. Other German words, notably 
fink, have, by some strange transference, 
found their way into the safe cracker’s 
argot. Moreover the adoption of certain 
suggestive English words into criminal 
slang is common; witness prowler, the 
correct term for a nocturnal house bur- 
glar. 

The term yegg is often misused. Its 
proper definition is: A man who travels 
about the country, usually, though not 
necessarily, in the guise of the tramp, 
and burglarizes safes. 

When this type of criminal graduates 
from ordinary forms of safe robbery 
and comes to attack banks he is called a 
bank yegg. He has now reached the 
highest rung of the underworld ladder. 
Even the shrewd confidence man yields 
him place. He is, in his way and his 
world, of the élite. He may enhance 
his personal prestige by means of cele- 
brated crimes or specially courageous 
deeds, but as a class individual he can go 
no higher. 

Bank robbery is, of course, very old. 
Wherever there is an accumulation of 
wealth there will be crime aimed at pro- 
curing it. No need to elaborate this ap- 
parent axiom. But the bank burglar, as 
he exists in this country, is a home prod- 
uct. In fact he has exported himself to 
the older countries across the Atlantic on 
several occasions and set Europe aghast. 
No one will have forgotten Eddie Guerin 
and the American Express burglary in 
the Rue Scribe, Paris, a generation ago. 
It happens to be merely the memorable 
example of a lot of similar crimes com- 
mitted in Europe about that time by 
American burglars. 
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The earliest bank jobs in America 
were committed in imitation of the still 
earlier British safe and lock experts. 
There were many such attacks before, 
during, and just after the Civil War. 
Perhaps the name of Langdon Moore 
stands out most prominently among our 
robbers of this type. 

It was not long after the Rebellion 
that the combination safe lock came inte 
general use. It put an end, after it had 
been widely adopted, to the work of the 
lock and key wizard of the criminal 
world, The burglars were at the end 
of their rope, and the end of safe bur- 
glary was prophesied, even as it is prom- 
ised to-day. 

Out of this circumstance was born 
the safe blower. He could no longer 
open safes with keys, so he turned to ex- 
plosives. Here was a novel crime in- 
vented in America and first practiced 
in this country. The explosive used for 
a good many years was, of course, mere 
gunpowder. To employ it against a bank 
safe the burglar had to drill a hole into 
the safe at some point and then intro- 
duce powder and a fuse into the box, 
in an effort to blow off the door or burst 
out a side. 

To show the reader how old habits 
survive in the speech and in the minds 
of the unknowing, burglars on the stage, 
in the newspapers and in the common 
speech still “drill” their way into safes; 
whereas, in fact, there hasn’t been a 
drill used in the yeggman’s work within 
thirty years. 

But in the older day, when gunpowder 
was the only explosive known to the 
criminal, every job required drilling, and 
many were the inventions of the crooks 
to simplify this often tedious labor. 
Some of these antique devices are pre- 
served in the criminal museums, They 
made life a burden to the maker of safes 
for many years. Do what he would, the 


burglars would drill a hole into his best 
steel and blow open his strongest box. 
Finally an inventive genius turned out 
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a steel safe with a surface so hard that 
it would turn the point of any drill then 
known. This was the Herring-Hall Pat- 
ent. When it was put upon the market 
and speedily adopted by many banks the 
thrilling news went forth once more that 
the bank burglar was to be a thing of the 
past. He could not drill this safe. How 
then was he to survive? 

Indeed this steel box was a poser to 
the burglars. They themselves did not 
have the slightest idea what to do about 
it. Many of them quit the safe-cracking 
game entirely and turned their evil at- 
tentions to other matters. Meantime, 
however, a gentleman named Alfred 
Nobel had invented dynamite. He had, 
of course, no notion that he was saving 
the day for the American bank burglar 
and yeggman, but that was what he did. 
The yeggman soon learned to use dyna- 
mite, and later he extracted from it the 
nitroglycerin. This subtle and powerful 
liquid required no drilling. It was ap- 
plied to the cracks in the front of safes, 
touched off with an explosive cap and 
made to blow open the best strong boxes 
in existence. Moreover dynamite could 
be stolen from the magazines of every 
railroad builder, quarryman and contrac- 
tor in the Jand, and a little of it went a 
long way. Thus the undrillable safe 
went the way of other good things, and 
there came a new era in safe burglary, 
the one in which we have been living, 
the one said to be closing. 

The safe manufacturers did not, to 
be sure, surrender. They went on mak- 
ing better and better safes, trying this 
invention and that. But the argument of 
the expert cracksman and his rubber 
bottle filled with nitroglycerin was for 
a long time unanswerable. The most 
elaborate safes yielded to its force. Not 


until most recent years was anything 
put forward that really promises to de- 
feat the invention of Mr. Nobel. 
Meantime the yeggs went up and 
down the country, and the safes of mer- 
chants, postmasters, and bankers popped 
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open, with the most disconcerting celerity 
and frequency. Here and there the 
overworked detectives managed to bring 
a gang to justice and to prison. There 
was no appreciable effect, for there were 
dozens of other gangs“to take its place. 
Police vigilance drove these bold noc- 
turnal marauders away from the cities 
and larger towns, after a struggle last- 
ing some years, but there remained the 
smaller communities. These places 
suited the criminals quite as well. Any 
settlement sufficiently important to have 
a bank would answer their purposes. 
Hence, for the last fifteen to twenty 
years, the bank burglar has confined his 
attention largely to towns and small 
cities. How -he operated may be best 
understood from an illustrative case. 

A few years ago a gang of bank yeggs, 
all known to this writer, decided that 
there was a promising field of operations 
among the towns and small cities of one 
of the Southern States. Accordingly 
three robbers went South to a city in an 
adjoining State, taking with them a boy 
of eighteen or nineteen years, who had 
been long a member of this organization 
in the capacity of scout. He was what 
the yegg calls a bronc or cat kid. In 
this city the gang took lodging in the 
usual hang-out, then existing in nearly 
evety city. 

The leader of this gang now spent a 
good deal of time at the public library, 
going over the newspapers coming from 
the adjoining State. What he sought 
was the familiar bank statement, which 
must be printed from time to time. As 
soon as this robber chieftain had found 
a bank which reported that it had a large 
amount of cash on hand, out went the 
young scout, dressed like any young 
salesman, looking like a man of busi- 
ness. He went to the town containing 
the objective bank, put up at a hotel in 
the regular way and began his investiga- 
tions. He learned what he could about 
freight and passenger trains running into 
and out ofthe town, especially in the 
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hours between midnight and dawn. He 
procured road maps of the surrounding 
country and made excursions in various 
directions, so that he might be familiar 
with the lay of the land. He also went 
into the bank to have a large bill changed, 
and while there took a look at the safe, 
studied the position of the bank building 
and noted that there were no wires con- 
necting with a burglar alarm. Finally 
he studied the habits of the night police. 
In this town the night force consisted of 
a solitary roundsman, inclined to earn 
most of his pay in slumber. 

With this information the scout re- 
turned to the hang-out and reported to 
his chief. The whole “lay” was favor- 
able, and the “mark” an easy one. The 
bank building was isolated from the rest 
of the town, and no one slept either in 
the building or in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. There were several trains 
available for the escape or get-away after 
the burglary. The region was sufficiently 
broken and wooded to offer advantages 
for a cross-country get-away, in case it 
was decided not to risk fleeing on any of 
the trains. All these things were care- 
fully considered by the robber chief. 
There was only one adverse item in the 
scout’s report. The safe in this bank 
was of a good make and modern in type. 
It would take time to open, The leader 
laughed at this obstacle. He was an ex- 
pert, proud to show what he could do, 
pleased, rather than disturbed, at finding 
a safe that would give his virtuosity 
some exercise. 

The reader will probably have guessed 
why an innocent-looking boy was and 
usually is employed to do the scouting 
and investigating. His youth permits 
him to go about without attracting at- 
tention or suspicion, and his work does 
away with the need of sending a member 
of the gang into a town‘ahead of the 
hour of the robbery. This prevents the 
criminals being seen about beforehand 
and makes their identification by the 
townsmen impossible. 

7E—»vs 


A few nights later, when the sky was 
clouded and rain impended, the four rob- 
bers swung aboard a freight train early 
in the evening and advanced upon their 
marked town. A few miles out they 
swung off the train, hid in the woods and 
waited. <A little after midnight they 
crept into the town, hid behind a tall 
stack of boards in the lumber yard and 
waited for the night officer to pass. 
They watched for him in vain; finally 
they set out to hunt him. Presently he 
was discovered asleep in a covered 
wagon in front of the local blacksmith 
shop. The yeggs bound and gagged him 
and left him in the wagon, the young 
scout being assigned to guard him. 

The three chief robbers fmmediately 
went to the bank, broke open a rear win- 
dow, with a collapsible jimmy carried in 
their tool kit, which looked like an ordi- 
nary traveling bag, and entered the build- 
ing, first stationing one oftheir number 
on the corner to act as lookout. The 
other two immediately attacked the safe. 
A cup made of yellow soap or putty was 
stuck against the safe door, at the crack 
near the combination, and a teaspoonful 
of ‘‘soup” was poured into it, being al- 
lowed to seep into the narrow aperture. 
When the moment came a cap and fuse 
were attached, and the charge was ex- 
ploded. It was skillfully done, making 
a dull report, no louder than the back 
fire of a motor car’s engine. But it was 
sufficiently powerful to tear away the 
outer casing or first layer of steel on 
the safe door. A second teaspoonful of 
the nitroglycerin was immediately ap- 
plied at the proper place, selected by the 
chief burglar. In another minute the 
second casing had been torn away, 

Rapidly and efficiently the burglars 
worked, firing eleven “shots” against the 
door of the safe before they finally got 
off the last casing and exposed the com- 
bination. They now quickly opened the 
safe, found the steel strong box and 
blew it open with a heavy charge of their 
explosive. Before them lay thirty thou- 
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sand dollars in gold and bank notes. 
They scooped it up in a twinkling, put- 
ting it into their tool bag, their pockets, 
and their shirts, clambered back out of 
the burgled window, consulted quickly 
with the lookout, called softly to the boy, 
who was still mounting guard over the 
helpless officer, and retreated swiftly and 
silently out of town. 

The work had been so expertly done 
that the dozen explosions had failed to 
waken any one. A mile away the rob- 
bers broke into a railway shed and took 
a hand car, by means of which they 
reached the nearest junction, five miles 
distant. Here they derailed the hand 
car, caught a fast freight train and 
whirled away through the early hours 
of the morning, reaching a point within 
fifteen miles of their headquarters, be- 
fore the dawn overtook them. They 
then hid in the woods till night and 
completed their journey afoot and on 
the street cars, arriving safely at their 
hang-out, their booty intact. This was 
immediately divided according to ad- 
vance agreement, and all surplus money 
was deposited with a trusted agent, who 
later turned it over to the individual 
robbers, as they needed it, collecting a 
fee for this service, 

By the time the plundered town 
awoke and found the broken bank and 
fettered policeman it was too late for 
pursuit. Posses returned empty-handed 
or with the wrong men. Detectives 
made little progress. In time they gave 
it up. These robbers were never caught 
by those hunting them for this particular 
crime. 

This gang now began a series of at- 
tacks on other banks in three near-by 
States, breaking into bank after bank, 
in towns often five and six hundred 
miles apart, at intervals of a few weeks. 
Sometimes, as in the case just related, 
they got away without wakening the 
town. In others the citizens were 
aroused and fired a few nervous shots 
at the intruders, as they retreated. In 
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only two instances was there any ready 
and persistent pursuit, and then the 
yeggs managed to shake it off both 
times. After nearly a year of the boldest 
kind of marauding they finally decided 
that the region was too thoroughly 
aroused and moved to another part of 
the country. Here one of the men was 
shot down in an ill-planned raid, another 
was caught by a persistent detective, and 
the other two were finally taken in a raid 
of their hang-out and later convicted of 
a crime with which they had no connec- 
tion. Thus they got substantial, if some- 
what inaccurate, justice, 

I recount the experiences of this par- 
ticular gang because they give an insight 
into the methods and lives of all yegg- 
men. Volumes might be written on the 
individual crimes and particular deeds 
of these burglars, but the essentials are 
here. 

The social life of the bank yegg is 
deserving of more study than it has re- 
ceived. Until within the last few years 
there were the colorful old hang-outs in 
every sizable city in the land, usually 
located in the forbidden parts of these 
municipalities, presided over by some 
local fixer, and offering harborage to any 
underworldling who could properly in- 
troduce himself. These places were 
usually saloons, with a restaurant and 
rooming house attached. In some in- 
stances they were the headquarters of 
crookdom in general, all kinds and levels 
of lawbreakers being their frequenters 
and patrons. Where this was the case, 
the initiate investigator might and often 
did stand at the bar during an evening, 
to listen to a babel of underworld 
tongues, the slang or code languages of 
all the criminal castes. Pickpockets 
talked with pickpockets, and yeggs with 
yeggs, neither group quite able to under- 
stand what the other was saying. 
Criminal argot is, of course, a means 
of secret communication. One kind 
of outlaw does not understand the 
other, unless the other wishes it. 























This is a, fact not understood by 
persons who talk vaguely of crook lan- 
guage, criminal slang and the like. Yegg 
slang is a thing of itself; so is “dip” 
slang, and so on, Even informed per- 
sons make this mistake, as did a famous 
detective who once showed me his dic- 
tionary of criminal argot ; he had worked 
for years on this book without ever un- 
derstanding the truth, completely baf- 
fled by the fact that a single word had 
so many and often opposite meanings. 
The key to this mystery was, of course, 
that a word may mean and usually. does 
mean one thing to a pickpocket and 
that the same word has quite another 
meaning to a gangster. 

Usually hang-outs were restricted to 
certain types of criminals. The yeggs 
kept to themselves and frequented places 
where other criminals did not go. Thus 
in Chicago there was a family of 
brothers in the hang-out business. Un- 
til recently these men maintained three 
distinct places, one for yeggs, one for 
pickpockets and the other for city gang- 
sters. 

In such places the bank yegg took his 
ease when his purse was full and the 
burglary business temporarily in abey- 
ance. Here he ate and slept and drank 
and celebrated his victories. In the main 
he had little to do with women, partly 
because he distrusted them, partly be- 
cause of his hardy, roving life; all but 
the most temporary attachments were 
impossible to a man who was constantly 
on the wing. 

For a good many years the most dis- 
tinguished 6f the bank burglars have 
realized the danger of frequenting hang- 
outs, and such men have latterly aban- 
doned these resorts to lesser lights and 
spent their leisure on Broadway, at At- 
lantic City, at Palm Beach—wherever 
there are gay and careless crowds in 
which the robber may lose himself. He 
dresses like other men, usually looks not 
unlike a good many stage persons, and he 
knows how to conduct himself in ordi- 
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nary circles. Summer resorts have fe- 
cently been especially popular with the 
superior bank yegg. In the season from 
May to October he is generally idle, be- 
cause of the briefness of the summer 
nights. 

At these gay places one may still see 
these dangerous gentlemen, spending, 
dancing, bathing; making the best and 
fullest of their stolen money and their 
forfeit freedom. With the coming of 
fall and the descent of the long, dark 
hours they vanish from the cities and 
the parades of pleasure. Then the 
banks of the towns and villages begin to 
suffer again, and the boom of the nitro- 
glycerin charge is heard in the country- 
side, 

Within the last few years the banks 
across the country have been adopting a 
safe which seems finally to dispose of the 
nitroglycerin man. It will still take some 
years to get such devices into sufficient 
banks to make the burglar’s life quite 
unprofitable, but that time is coming, 
and it is for this reason that the eclipse 
of bank burglary is predicted. The 
mechanism I speak of is the screw-door 
safe. Such safes are made by various 
manufacturers, and I have no way of 
knowing which of all the makes is best, 
or whether any one is better than an- 
other. I do know, from the doleful 
lips of bank burglars themselves, that 
the screw door is slowly making bank 
burglary impossible. 

These safes have a ponderous stecl 
door, which screws tightly into the body 
of the mechanism, leaving no crack suf- 
ficiently wide to permit a seepage of ex- 
plosive. In order to get his “soup” 
into a crevice, where it can do its de- 
structive work, the burglar must create 
a crack by means of fine wedges. This 
takes time and much labor. The fact 
seems to be that the screw-door safe 
can be blown open, if the robber has 
enough time and freedom of action. But 


under practical circumstances he is de- 
nied these things, so he is baffled. One 
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night does not afford him time enough to 
get through the ponderous screw doors, 
with their many jackets of steel. The 
best part of this is that bank burglars 
now generally understand this fact and 
leave such safes severely alone. 


Meantime the bank burglar is turning 
to another form of bank robbery. He 
is abandoning the night and the bottle 
of explosives and is taking to daylight 
hold-up methods. That, however, is 
another story. 
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REGAINS IDENTITY AFTER FIVE MONTHS 


FIVE months after spending an afternoon at Far Rockaway Beach, New York, 

Sol Solomon, a clothing manufacturer, found himself in a Montreal hospital 
with no recollection of his activities during the intervening time. He remembers 
that he was bathing off the beach when he was struck on the back of the head 
by some heavy object. Then his mind became blank until he woke in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Ottawa. A policeman had found him the preceding night lying uncon- 
scious in the street. 

Mrs. Solomon says her husband was identified at the hospital by a news- 
paper clipping which was found in his pocket. This clipping contained an adver- 
tisement which she had caused to be inserted, giving a description of her husband 
and asking for information as to his whereabouts. According to Mrs. Solomon, 
there was attached to the clipping a letter bearing a Montreal date line, which 
read as follows: 

“If the police will promise not to harm us we will come and tell them what 
has happened to this man. We are afraid they will act against us for smuggling 
him into Canada.” 

When found, Mr. Solomon was attired in an old, shabby gray suit, from 
which all marks of identification had been removed. 


ORPHANAGE FOR POLICEMEN’S CHILDREN 


THE Metropolitan and City of London police force maintains an orphanage 
in Twickenham, England, for children whose fathers have died in the police 
service. This home was established over fifty years ago. At present it cares 
for about two hundred and twenty-five children. 

Except in cases of extreme distress, only one child is admitted from any 
one family, although other children in the family are given an allowance of 
about seventy-five dollars a year until they reach the age of fourteen years. 
This allowance is paid quarterly in advance to the widow or guardian. 

Members of the police force contribute to the maintenance of the orphanage 
in proportion to the rank they hold in the department. Contributions are vol- 


untary, but only the children of those members of the force who have been sub- 
scribers to the fund either from its foundation or the date of their joining the 
service, and who have continued to subscribe throughout their service, are entitled 
to admission to the orphanage or to receive the allowance. 
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A Kingdon Cole Story 
C% Harry Coverdale 


Author of ‘‘The Unkaown Seven,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HE murder of Clinton Calverley, following on four other apparently motiveless murders, furnishes 


Captain Madran with a clew and a knock-out. 


Madran follows a man fo a heuse in Gramercy 


Park and overhears enough of this man’s conversation with a second man to convince him that he 
is on the right track. Then Kingdon Cole, a private detective, finds Madran, bound hand and feot, 
in the empty house. Cole had followed Dillinghast, a shady detective, to the Gramercy Park heuse. 
Cole's next step is a visit to Julia Marsh, Calverley’s fiancée, The girl acknowledges she visited 
Calverley on the night of his murder, but she refuses to divulge the reason. Cole then secretly 
repeats a series of four knocks on the table, a sigmal he had heard Dillinghast abseat-mindedly use 
the day before, and a double cry follows. Cole opens a door and discovers Dillinghast. From the 
latter Cole learns that the two men in the house on Gramercy Park were named Brockton and 
Tildsley, respectively. Cole sets his man, Hodson, to find Brockton and Tildsley, and he suggests 


that Dillinghast’s trail may lead to the two men. 


Then Robert Lannier, a college acquaintance, walks into Cole’s effice and declares he has a 
suspicion that he is being followed. When Cole learns that Lannier was bern on the sixteenth of 
November, Cole is convinced Lannier is marked for death. All the murdered men had been born 
on that day. Cole impersonates Lannier, goes to his house, and is shot in the shoulder by the man 
who came to murder Lannier. The murderer was surprised by a second man, and a veice exclaimed, 
“Eltinge!’ Hodson finds Cole in Lanniecr’s house, having traced Dillinghast there and secn two 


men jump out of a window. 


Then Cole gets a sudden summons from Julia Marsh, asking him to come to a house on Lexing- 
ton Avenue. tefore she can give him the address he hears the receiver drop, and a voice exclaim: 


” 


“Eltinge! Oh 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A SEARCH AND AN ATTACK, 





LE’S face was grave as he 
jigged the hook of the tele- 
phone. He could hear sub- 
dued sounds at the other end, 
indicating that the receiver was still 
dangling from its string, so it should 
not be hard to trace the call. After 
what seemed a long wait he heard the 
operator’s voice, strikingly serene in 
contrast with the cry that had come 
over the wire a few moments ago. 
“Where did this call come from?” he 
asked in a tense voice. “I don’t think it 
has been discon As if to mock 





him a faint click sounded just then, 
and the noises at the other end ceased. 
“Trace it, operator, and hurry, please.” 

The operator promised. Cole had a 
way of quiet insistence that usually 
made people hurry when he gave or- 
ders. The seconds dragged, while he 
sat with the receiver at his ear, won- 
dering what was going on in the place 
from which Miss Marsh’s interrupted 
call for help had-come. The cry that 
had punctuated her appeal, and espe- 
cially the mention of Eltinge’s name, 
boded no good. Eltinge again! Only 
once before had Cole heard that name, 
but already it was associated in his 
mind with something evil and sinister. 
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Again came the operator’s voice, still 
incongruously calm. “The party called 
from one three one three Lexington 
Avenue,” she announced. 

Cole thanked her and slammed the 
receiver onto the hook. Outside the 
building he caught a taxicab on the run. 
Not until he was swaying with the mo- 
tions of the cab did it occur to him to 
wonder why Miss Marsh had directed 
her appeal for help to him. Why not 
to Dillinghast, or to some one with 
whom she was more intimately ac- 
quainted? She had talked with Cole 
only once, and the interview had been 
all evasions and _ cross-questioning. 
Outwardly at least their attitude toward 
each other was one of conflicting in- 
terests and clashing motives. Then 
why had Miss Marsh asked him for 
help? 

“A trap, maybe,” mused Cole. The 
same thought had come to him subcon- 
sciously a moment after the interrup- 
tion. He had already observed that 
Julia Marsh was a clever actress, and 
the whole proceeding, including the 
cry and the crash, could very well have 
been a prearranged hoax, designed to 
lure Cole into a snare. 

“Well, we shall see,” he told him- 
self. “I’m perfectly willing to walk 
into a trap, provided I keep my eyes 
open. A little harmless excitement is 
just what I need after being cooped up 
in a room at the hospital. Anyhow this 
is no time for asking questions.” 

And the more he thought of it the 
more he inclined to the view that Miss 
Marsh’s distress was genuine. He re- 
called how her voice had trembled with 
terror when she cried out the name of 
Eltinge. She could hardly have spoken 
the name with such convincing alarm, 
no matter how clever an actress she 
might be, unless her emotion had been 
real. Cole leaned out of his seat and 
told the chauffeur to speed up. 

The number led him to a squatty cor- 
ner house with a sagging roof and 
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As he sprang from 
the taxi, Cole could see that it was one 
of Manhattan’s rapidly disappearing 


crumbling walls. 


landmarks. In front and at the side 
were narrow strips of lawn, disfigured 
by a huge sign announcing that a 
fifteen-story apartment building would 
soon go up on the site now occupied by 
the decaying dwelling. 

Cole ran up the steps and worked the 
old-fashioned knocker. In a short time 
the door was opened by a bent old man 
who gave Cole a startled look out of his 
watery blue eyes. He seemed as old 
and dilapidated as the house, and just 
as inoffensive. Cole suddenly won- 
dered if there had been a mistake some- 
where. 

“T am looking for a young lady 
named Miss Marsh,” he announced, 
glancing over the old man’s shoulder. 

The startled look died out of the 
other’s eyes. He shook his head dis- 
approvingly. “Looking for young 
ladies is bad business—very bad. I 
once knew a fellow who kept looking 
for them till one day one of them batted 
him in the eye. What did you say the 
lady’s name was?” 

“Miss Marsh. She telephoned from 
here a while ago. She seemed to be 
in distress.” 

“Distress? I fear you have come to 
the wrong place, my young friend, if 
you are looking for a lady in distress.” 

Cole searched the old gentleman’s 
face, but he saw no hint of guile. He 
wondered if the operator could have 
given him the wrong address. He re- 
called the directions Miss Marsh had 
started to give him when she was in- 
terrupted. “Come at once to the house 
on the corner of Lexing ” she had 
said. This house was not only on Lex- 
ington Avenue, but on a corner as well. 
It did not seem likely that the operator 
could have been mistaken. 

“Mind if I have a look?” he said. 

The old man seemed a little hurt. 
“You are doubtful, I see. Bad trait, 
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very bad. I once knew a man who 
was so doubtful that he wouldn't be- 
lieve himself on oath. But you are 
welcome to look through my home, I 
have nothing to hide.” 

He led the way, holding himself as 
stiffly erect as his bent frame per- 
mitted. There was a marked chill in 
his manner, but he confided to Cole, 
as they went from room to room, that 
his name was Hollingsworth, and that 
he had occupied the house alone since 
his wife’s death, many years ago. The 
inspection of the two floors did not take 
long. Cole looked sharply everywhere, 
but he found nothing indicating that a 
violent scene had been enacted in the 
dwelling. 

“I hope you are satisfied,” said Hol- 
lingsworth with dignity. 

They had just descended the stairs 
and stood in the little hall. Cole’s eyes 
were on a telephone affixed to the wall. 
Unless he was in the wrong house Miss 
Marsh must have stood there when she 
telephoned. He looked in vain for the 
slightest sign of disorder. He felt Hol- 
lingsworth’s eyes fixed on him, with an 
expression of patient forbearance. He 
could think of no excuse for prolong- 
ing his visit. 

Then his eyes fell on the telephone di- 
rectory, lying open on a little stand be- 
side the instrument. His lids nar- 
rowed a trifle, as he looked down at the 
page to the left. 

“Have you used the telephone re- 
cently?” he inquired casually. 

“Not since this morning. I called the 
grocer and ordered a few provisions. 
It’s only a short distance, and ordinarily 
I would have walked, but I didn’t feel 
very chipper this morning. You know 
how it is with an old man.” 

“What’s your grocer’s name, Mr. 
Hollingsworth ?” 

The old gentleman seemed puzzled. 
“Curiosity is a bad trait, very bad. 
I once knew a man who was so curious 
that he had to take everything to pieces 
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to see how it looked inside, 
grocer’s name is Zorn.” 

“And his telephone number?” 

Hollingsworth gave him a blank look. 
“You are joking with an old man,” he 
said reprovingly. “I once knew a fel- 
low who was always joking, even in 
church and at funerals. I never can 
remember telephone numbers. I al- 
ways have to look them up in the book.” 

Cole gave a significant nod. “I see 
the book is open in the C’s,” he ob- 
served. ‘‘My own name is near the bot- 
tom of the first column. Don’t you 
think that’s rather queer, Mr. Hollings- 
worth? You have practically told me 
that you haven’t used the book since 
you looked up Zorn’s number.” 

A change came over the old gentle- 
man, but Cole scarcely knew how to 
interpret it. He saw a flicker in the 
dim, blue eyes, the thin lips tightened a 
little, a momentary look of dismay 
crossed the wrinkled face. 

“I see you are still suspicious,” he 
said coldly. “What else can I do to 
satisfy you that I know nothing about 
the young lady you are looking for?” 

“You might show me through the 
basement,” suggested Cole. 

“But you won’t find anything there, 
except a couple of old trunks and a lot 
of rubbish.” 

“Let us look, just the same.” 

Hollingsworth shrugged. “You are 
contrary. Very bad trait, that. I once 
knew a man so contrary that he used 
hair remover to keep from getting bald. 
But we will do as you suggest. I have 
nothing to hide.” 

They went down the basement stairs. 
The old gentleman, with his feeble jests 
and blinking eyes, was a_ riddle. 
Though his voice was a little wheezy 
and cracked, he spoke with a simplicity 
that should have gone a long way to- 
ward assuring Cole of his truthfulness. 
But Cole was far from satisfied. Hol- 


lingsworth was just a shade too plausi- 
ble, he thought, 


It could not be just 
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a coincidence that the telephone direc- 
tory had been left open at the page bear- 
ing Cole’s own name. And he had 
noticed a faint trace of hesitancy in the 
old man’s manner when he suggested 
that they search the basement. 

His quest did not seem promising, as 
he looked about him. It was a large, 
square space bounded by four murky 
brick walls. The air was stifling, and 
the begrimed windows in front ad- 
mitted only a few feeble rays of light. 
On the unswept floor was a scattering 
of discarded odds and ends, together 
with two battered trunks. Even the 
thick layers of dust that he found 
everywhere seemed to mock Cole’s sus- 
picions. 

“Satisfied?” inquired Hollingsworth, 
a slight trace of resentment in his voice. 

Cole said nothing, but his mind dis- 
puted the evidence of his eyes. He felt 
certain that it was from this house that 
Miss Marsh had telephoned him. Not 
more than half an hour could have 
elapsed between the time he received 
her message and his arrival at Hollings- 
worth’s dwelling. It did not seem pos- 
sible that she had been removed forci- 
bly from the house in broad daylight, 
with vehicles and pedestrians constantly 
passing the door. 

Suddenly Cole looked up from the 
floor and met Hollingsworth’s mildly 
peering eyes. 

“When did you last see Eltinge?” he 
inquired. 

The abruptness of the question, as 
well as the wording of it, seemed to dis- 
turb the old gentleman’s composure for 


a moment. The stooping shoulders 
went up a trifle. His eyes — 
blinking and gazed rigidly at Cole. 


There was a faint tremor at the corners 
of his lips. The next instant he was 
himself again. 


“Eltinge?”’ he murmured thought- 


fully. “Eltinge? I don’t believe I’ve 
heard the name before. Why did you 
ask ?” 
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Cole did not answer. The old gen- 
tleman’s momentary confusion had told 
him enough, and his thoughts were al- 
ready on something else. His eyes had 
grown accustomed to the dim light by 
this time, and now he saw something 
that had previously escaped him, The 
floor, with the exception of a rectangu- 
lar space near the center, was covered 
with dust. The clean area was about 
four and a half feet long and three 
wide. It suggested that until recently 
it had been occupied by some object 
that had kept the dust from accumu- 
lating in that particular spot. Cole 
slanted a glance at one of the trunks 
standing against the wall, roughly not- 
ing its measurements. It looked just 
big enough to cover the dust-free space 
near the center of the floor. He stole 
a glance at Hollingsworth, who seemed 
to be patiently waiting for Cole to fin- 
ish his inspection of the basement. 

“What’s in that trunk?” he asked. 

The old gentleman’s brows went up. 
For just an instant an alert gleam 
showed in his eye. “You are curious, 
just as curious as that friend of mine 
who was always taking things to pieces. 
The trunk is empty. If you don’t be- 
lieve me, see for yourself.” 

He raised the lid. Cole’s brow fur- 
rowed in bewilderment, as he saw that 
Hollingsworth had spoken the truth. 
Again his glance turned to the clean 
space near the center. 

“Ts there a cellar in this house?” he 
asked, and it sounded like an aimless 
question. 

The old gentleman shook his head, 
and in the same moment his hand went 
to the side pocket of his coat. The mo- 
tion seemed casual enough, but Cole 
had already noticed a suspicious bulge 
over the pocket. 

“If there was one I’d show you 
through it,” he declared. “I have noth- 
ing to hide. And now, if you have seen 
enough, we will go upstairs. I have 


several little things to attend to.” 
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Cole did not move. “Hollingsworth,” 
he asked quietly, “why was this trunk 
moved a while ago?” 

The old man gasped, and in the same 
instant Cole’s foot struck out and 
kicked the trunk aside. Out of the tail 
of one eye he watched Hollingsworth, 
while the other was fixed on a small 
trap door that had been concealed by 
the trunk. 

“Are you sure you have nothing to 
hide, Hollingsworth?” Cole, still keep- 
ing one eye on the old man, stooped 
quickly and, clutching the little iron 
ring in the trap door, opened it with a 
jerk. At his feet was a steep and nar- 
row stairway leading down into a black 
pit. 

“Take your hand out of your 
pocket, Hollingsworth,” he commanded 
sharply. 

The old man did not obey, but the 
bulge of his pocket protruded at a 
sharper angle. His features strained 
convulsively, and his lips curled at the 
corners, baring his teeth in an ugly 
snarl. His hand moved inside the 
pocket, and the bulge‘ pointed straight 
at Cole. 

Then Cole jumped. His fingers 
tightened around the old man’s wrist 
and jerked his hand out of the pocket. 
A mutter of repressed fury escaped 
Hollingsworth, as a pistol fell to the 
floor. In the dim light his face was 
ashen, 

“For a man who has nothing to hide 
your conduct is most peculiar,” said 
Cole, picking up the pistol and empty- 
ing the cartridge chambers. The old 
man stood trembling beside him, while 
Cole drew out his flash light and sent 
an exploring gleam into the blackness 
at his feet. All he saw was a crude 
earthen floor. 

“We are going down, Hollings- 
worth,” he declared, “and you are go- 
ing first.” 


The old man shrugged. “Just as you 


like, but you will find nothing but a 
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few bottles that I have stored down 
there. That’s why I didn’t want to tell 
you about the cellar. An old man like 
me needs a drink now and then, but it 
isn’t safe to keep such things around 
the house. I once knew a man ” 

“Hurry,” said Cole. With feeble 
movements the old man started down 
the stairs. The small gleam from 
Cole’s flash light pierced the inky 
gloom, as they descended. There was 
no sound down there, but Cole thought 
he heard something that sounded like 
a chuckle from Hollingsworth. It was 
gleeful, triumphant, and yet scarcely 
audible. It put him instantly on his 
guard against a surprise of some kind. 
He swept the floor and walls with the 
gleam of his electric torch, while he 
watched the old man out of the cor- 
ner of-an eye. 

Of a sudden the exploring gleam 
paused. The narrow circle of light 
shone on a white, drawn face. The 
eyes, with an odd flame in their depths, 
looked rigidly at Cole. 

“Back against the wall, Hollings- 
worth,” he commanded. With a sullen 
mutter the old man obeyed, and again 
Cole fixed the gleam of his flash on the 
face back in the corner. A narrow 
strip of cloth was wound around the 
head, covering the lips, but in an in- 
stant he had recognized the face. The 
big, tragic eyes alone would have told 
him that it was Julia Marsh. 

He sprang forward, drawing a jack- 
knife from his pocket. With a few 
quick slashes he severed the cords 
around the girl’s wrist. Next he re- 
moved the gag, and in another instant 
he would have cut the cords that bound 
her ankles. All at once his hand 
stopped. He threw back his head and 
listened. He looked quickly to the side, 
but Hollingsworth was standing mo- 
tionless against the wall, watching him 
with an air of unconcern. Again he 
turned to the girl, his knife poised to 
cut the cords at her ankles. 
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But once more his hand faltered. 
The electric torch was lying beside him, 
its gleam trained on the girl’s face, and 
suddenly he saw a convulsive twitching 
of the features. A hoarse cry escaped 
her, and she pointed toward the rear 
of the cellar. Cole looked behind him 
just in time to see a slight figure jump 
out of the shadows. One arm was 
raised, and a blade of steel gleamed 
faintly in the dim light. It described 
a swift curve in the air, then came 
down with great force, and in another 
instant the blade would have entered 
Cole’s neck. 

But in that brief interval Cole 
whirled around on his heels, dodging 
the murderous blew. His hand shot 
out and seized the arm of his assailant 
in a wrenching clutch that brought a 
cry of pain from the fellow’s lips. He 
glanced about him quickly. Hollings- 
worth had not yet moved, but he was 
peering calculatingly at Miss Marsh, 
whose face was still wanly outlined in 
the glow from the electric flash. Cole 
tossed the jackknife at her feet and 
shouted to her to defend herself in case 
of attack. The girl gave him a grate- 
ful glance. ‘Then, a little dazedly, she 
picked up the knife, cut the cords 
around her ankles and struggled to her 
feet. 

A sigh of relief escaped Cole. Un- 
hampered by the fettering cords Miss 
Marsh would be able to take care of 
herself, at least for a time. He turned 
to the man who had attacked him. 
Now he could understand the satisfied 
chuckle he had heard, as Hollingsworth 
and himself descended the stairs. 

The knife was still clutched in the 
hand of his assailant, but Cole held his 
arm in a firm grip. The electric torch 
illuminated only a small portion of the 
cellar, and all Cole could see was that 
he was of slight build and rather short. 
He recalled Captain Madran’s frag- 
mentary description of the man who 
had been hiding in Clinton Calverley’s 
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apartment on the night of the murder. 
A staggering thought leaped through 
his mind. Was this one of the men 
responsible for. the five mysterious 
deaths? If so— 

He got no farther. His prisoner’s 
arm jerked back, as if it had been a 
suddenly released spring of steel. He 
had seemed so fragile a moment ago 
that Cole was taken by surprise at this 
display of unexpected strength. With 
a savage snarl the man leaped back, 
and again the blade of the knife 
gleamed above his head. It swung 
over his shoulder, then shot forward 
like a lightning streak, and Cole ducked 
just in time. The blade went grazing 
along his cheek, as he flung himself on 
the other man and hurled him to the 
ground. 

Arms and legs tangled, and they 
rolled over the rough floor, the smaller 
man, now disarmed, scratching and 
tearing at Cole’s face. He fought with 
a blind fury and a wiry strength that 
made Cole feel as if he were grappling 
with a jungle beast. Time and again 
he almost slipped away in the dark- 
ness, but at length his struggles ceased, 
and he lay as if exhausted. Cole was 
breathing hard, as the handcuffs clicked 
together around the wrists of his ad- 
versary. : 

“You're a game little scrapper,” he 
told his prisoner in a tone of genuine 
admiration. “I must give you credit 
for that. ._Now——” 

He stopped abruptly, suddenly aware 
that he was alone with the recumbent 
man. Hollingsworth was gone, and so 
was Miss Marsh. The electric torch 
was still lying on the floor, its gleam 
pointing at the bare wall. 

He looked down at his prisoner, 
whose figure was faintly outlined in the 
dusk. The man seemed utterly ex- 
hausted, and with his hands manacled 
escape would be impossible. Then Cole 
glanced at the point where he had last 
seen Hollingsworth, and finally at the 
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corner where he had found Miss 
Marsh. At last he picked up his flash 
light and hurried up the stairs. He 
emerged through the trap door, stole 
up the basement stairway, then drew 
back a step and looked around the 
baluster. 

‘Hollingsworth, his white hair flut- 
tering in the breeze, which came 
through the open door, was standing at 
the telephone, his fingers excitedly 
working the hook up and down, in an 
effort to get the operator’s attention. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ON THE TRAIL OF ELTINGE, 


ISS MARSH was nowhere in 
sight, but for the present Cole 
was far more interested in the old gen- 
tleman. Hollingsworth, with the skirts 
of his frock coat blowing about his 
knees, was plainly nervous. Now and 
then an impatient mutter escaped him, 
as he stood coaxing the hook of the 
telephone. 

At last he seemed to get a response. 
With his mouth close to the mouth- 
piece he spoke in quick, hushed tones. 
“Long distance. Hurry, operator.” 

Again a_ wait. Hollingsworth 
glanced nervously toward the stairs, but 
did not see Cole, who was screened 
from sight by the baluster. Again the 
old man brought his lips close to the 
transmitter. 

“Seagrove, three seven two,” he 
said in low, but distinct, tones. -““Quick, 
please!” 

Again he cast a worried glance at the 
head of the stairs, and just then Cole 
stepped forward. Hollingsworth 
started violently, as the other man ad- 
vanced with a brisk step. With a firm 
hand he pushed Hollingsworth away 
from the instrument and took the re- 
ceiver. He rattled the hook, and this 
time central’s response was prompt. 

“I have changed my mind,” he an- 
nounced. “Please cancel that Sea- 
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grove call.” With that he hung up, 
turned and met Hollingsworth’s as- 
tounded stare. 

“What—what’s the 
this?” asked the old man. 

“It means that you are not going to 
talk with your friend at Seagrove, just 
yet. Let me see, the number was three 
seven two, wasn’t it? I must remem- 
ber it.” 

Hollingsworth looked at him nar- 
rowly, with a calculating gleam in his 
bleary eyes. The mask of wounded 
dignity had fallen from his face, re- 
vealing an expression of sullen baffle- 
ment. ‘“What’s the number to you?” 
he demanded surlily. “You don’t know 
whom I was going to call.” 

“But my friends tell me I am a good 
guesser,” Cole rejoined. An intent ex- 
pression came into his face. He looked 
as if another flash of intuition had just 
reached his mind. “It was your inten- 
tion to call up Eltinge and tell him that 
Miss Marsh has escaped.” 

Hollingsworth gave a deprecating 
laugh, but the quick start that preceded 
it did not escape Cole’s eyes. “I seem 
to have guessed right,” he remarked. 

“On the contrary,” said Hollings- 
worth, “you are a bad guesser. If you 
will call up Seagrove, three seven two, 
you will be told that no Eltinge is 
known there.” 

“Quite likely,” agreed Cole airily. 
“Eltinge is probably hiding under an 
assumed name. Perhaps he has sev- 
eral. I wonder,” and Cole bent a 
thoughtful gaze on the old man, “if 
Brockton or Tildsley isn’t one of his 
others. A great thinker once observed 
that there is nothing in a name.” 

Hollingsworth regarded him 
shrewdly. “You aren’t half as clever 
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meaning of 


as you think. Why should I go out of 
my way to tell this Mr. Eltinge, as you 
call him, that Miss Marsh has es- 
caped ?” 

“My talent for guessing fails me 
there, Hollingsworth. 


I admit that my 
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mind isn’t ‘clear on that point. 
haps you will enlighten me?” 

‘A sullen shrug was the old man’s 
only response. 

“Just as you please, of course. I'll 
be obliged to you, however, if you will 
kindly back up against the wall and re- 
main still, while I make an important 
telephone call.” 

“A telephone call ?” 

“Yes, but don’t be alarmed, Hollings- 
worth. I shan’t call up Seagrove just 
yet. The number I am about to call is 
Spring, three one hundred. Perhaps it 
is familiar to you. Please stand quite 
still. I should regret having to be 
rough with a man of your years.” 

‘With a muttered threat Hollings- 
worth fell back against the wall. Cole 
watched him obliquely, as he called his 
number. In a few moments he heard 
Captain Madran’s voice over the wire. 

“Cole speaking,” he announced. “I 
am at one three one three Lexington 
Avenue. Hurry over, captain. You 
will learn something interesting. Yes, 
that’s the number. The house is on the 
corner of Lexington and Ejighty-eighth. 
Oh, by the way, better send the wagon 
over, too. I have a couple of prisoners 
for you.” 

He hung up before Madran could 
ask questions. Hollingsworth had not 
moved, but he fixed Cole with a bane- 
ful eye. Half an hour passed, during 
which Cole passed up and down the 
narrow hall, now and then looking im- 
patiently at his watch. Finally, with 
a snorting of motors, a runabout with 
the letters P. D. painted on its sides, 
drew up in front of the door. With 
an apparent effort to seem calm and 
unhurried Madran alighted and entered 
the open door. 

“What’s up?” he inquired, looking 
sharply at Hollingsworth. Then he 
glanced at Cole. “You've been hurt 
again,” he observed, noticing the streak 
of crimson, where the assailant’s knife 





Per- 


had grazed the cheek. 
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Cole dabbed the 
handkerchief. 


“Only a scratch.” 
wound with his 
“Where’s the wagon?” 

“It’s following. Where are the pris- 
oners?” 

“You will find one of them down in 
the cellar. I put the handcuffs-on him 
to make it easy for you. A charge of 
assault with a dangerous weapon will 
do for the present. You can change it 
to murder afterward.” 

“Murder? You don’t men 

“Easy, captain.” Cole waved his 
hand with a silencing gesture. “I 
would like to go into details, but I 
mustn’t jeopardize my reputation as 
one of the best guessers in town. I'll 
lodge a charge of assault against the fel- 
low. As for this gentleman,” indicat- 
ing Hollingsworth, “hold him on a 
charge of complicity, or anything you 
like. All I am anxious about is that he 
shan’t get near a telephone for at least 
twenty-four hours.” 

Madran scratched his chin reflec- 
tively. “It could be done, I suppose, 
but what’s it all about, anyhow, Cole? 
Open up!” 

“T’ll tell you this much, Madran, just 
to cheer your heart: I have good rea- 
son to believe that the chap downstairs 
is the same one who played that un- 
merciful joke on you the night Cal- 
verley was murdered.” 


” 





“The little fellow, the one that 
handed me the tap on the bean?” 
“T think he is the one, Madran. He 


has more fight in him to the square inch 
than anybody I ever met.” 

The captain’s deep-set little eyes 
fairly snapped with animation. “If he 
is the one you think he is, then he is 
the murderer of Calverley. Maybe he 
killed the others, too.” 

“Not so fast, Madran. Just at pres- 
ent all I am certain of is that he came 
within a fraction of an inch of stab- 
bing me to death. I think I hear the 
wagon outside. Better instruct your 
men to bring up the prisoner.” 




















Two uniformed officers walked in, 
and Madran gave his orders. In a few 
minutes the prisoner, limp and unre- 
sisting, passed down the hall, with a 
policeman on each side. There was a 
trace of vindictiveness in the sharp 
gaze Madran gave him. 

“What do you think?” asked Cole. 
“Ts he the one?” 

“He’s about the same size, but that’s 
all I can tell. I didn’t get a good look 
at him the other time, you know.” 

Cole nodded. One of the two of- 
ficers returned and took Hollingsworth 
into custody, and in a few moments the 
patrol car was clattering down the ave- 
nue, 

“Tell me this much,” said Madran, 
when he and Cole were alone. “You 
seem to have a theory in regard to this 
thing. What was the motive for those 
five murders ?” 

Cole gave him a mock glance of re- 
proach. “You are going too fast again. 
There’s nothing in my mind that I 
would dignify by calling it a theory. I 
haven’t the faintest idea why five per- 
sons should be murdered for the sole 
apparent reason that they were born 
on the sixteenth of November. I am 
willing to wager my next month’s 
salary, however, that the stars had 
Aothing to do with it.” 

Madran winced a trifle. Astrology 
had become a delicate subject with him 
of late. “Can you conceive of any 
other kind of motive?” 

Cole’s glance wandered off into space. 
“No, I can’t,” he said with a slight hesi- 
tancy. “I know a self-respecting de- 
tective is supposed to have an ingenious 
theory at hand at any and all times, but 
I’ll confess that my mind doesn’t work 
that way. To-morrow I may be able to 
scintillate to better advantage.” 

“All right, be as mysterious as you 
like,” said Madran irritably. “TI’ll give 


that little shrimp a sweating this after- 
noon, and I’ve got a hunch he will come 
clean.” 
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Cole said nothing, but his face indi- 
cated doubt. His brief glance at the 
prisoner had given him an impression 
of one who could keep his mouth 
closed when his interests required si- 
lence. In a few minutes the captain 
drove off in his runabout, and Cole was 
alone in the house. There was no rea- 
son why he should remain, but an inner 
urge seemed to hold him. The same 
mysterious influence drew his gaze to 
the telephone on the wall. He looked 
at it for a long time, as if hesitating be- 
tween conflicting impulses. Finally he 
stepped forward, put the receiver to 
his ear, and asked for the long distance 
operator. During the wait that en- 
sued his lips twitched occasionally, and 
his face showed that his mind was made 
up. 
“Long distance,” said a brisk voice 
at the other end. 

“Give me Seagrove, three seven two, 
please,” said Cole. 

Again he waited. A myriad whis- 
pers sounded in his ear. His mind’s 
eye pictured the miles of suburban and 
rural country spanned by the wire. 
Finally a deep and slightly rasping 
voice was heard: 

“Hello.” 

“This is Hollingsworth,” said Cole, 
and his voice sounded a great deal like 
that of the man whose name he had 
spoken. Considering the distance and 
the noises on the wire it was not likely 
the listener at the other end would 
notice any difference. 

A mutter of disapproval came over 
the wire. “You are taking chances, 
Hollingsworth. I told you that you 
mustn’t telephone me unless necessary.” 

“T just wanted to tell you that every- 
thing came off ali right. They were 
here, but it didn’t occur to them to look 
under the trunk.” 

“Good,” said the voice at the other 
end. “I was a bit worried. Glad you 
called me up, after all. You will hear 
from me later.” 
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A click sounded, and the connection 
was broken. For a few moments Cole 
remained beside the telephone. A slow 
twisting of his lips told that he heartily 
enjoyed his little ruse. Gradually his 
face sobered. 

“T wonder if the man I was talking 
with was the mysterious Eltinge,”’ he 
mused. “Eltinge must have been in 
this house when Miss Marsh tele- 
phaned me, or she wouldn’t have 
screamed out his name the way she did. 
Seagrove, if I remember correctly, is 
less than seventy-five miles from New 
York. He has had ample time to run 
out there in a fast car. He naturally 
expected trouble when he caught Miss 
Marsh at the telephone, and so he hid 
her in the cellar, put the shrimp in 
charge of her and beat a hasty retreat. 
Glad I reassured him and convinced 
him there is no cause for alarm. He 
might have done something reckless and 
spoiled things. I look forward to a 
pleasant visit with Mr. Eltinge this 
evening.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 
THE WOMAN IN GRAY. 


COLE, lingering over his demi-tasse 
and cigar, let his glance wander 
slowly and casually over a vista of 
snowy napery and gleaming silver. It 
was still early, and the dining room of 
the Seagrove Inn contained only a small 
sprinkling of guests. Until this mo- 
ment Cole had looked in vain for an in- 
teresting face. Despite an excellent 
dinner in solidly comfortable” sur- 
roundings his disappointment at find- 
ing none had been keen. The study of 
faces was his favorite diversion in idle 
moments, but there had been a discour- 
aging lack of material until the woman 
in the gray tailored suit and the 
severely plain custom-made hat walked 
into the dining room. 
It was her walk that first caught 
Cole’s attention. It was elastic and vi- 





vacious and hinted at a youthful vim 
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that seemed to clash with the air of 
somberness given her by the drab gar- 
ments she wore. Her selection of a 
table in the corner, where the light was 
dim, impressed Cole as a studied move- 
ment. He noticed that she waved the 
waiter aside when he offered to light 
the little rose-shaded table lamp. 


- Trifling details, but sufficient to awaken 


Cole’s interest. 

He studied her covertly between sips 
and puffs. Outwardly and to an un- 
trained observer she might be a school- 
teacher, an attendant at Chautauquas, 
a platform speaker touring the country 
in the interest of some feministic 
movement, a seller of rare editions, 
even an agitator of radical reforms. 
To Cole’s keen eye she was none of 
these. Neither the — shell-rimmed 
glasses, which gave her such a scholarly 
and sedate appearance, nor her straight- 
laced carriage and icy dignity deceived 
him for a moment. 

A picture flashed past his mind’s eye. 
He saw a woman, bent, tottering and 
shrill-tongued, jingling a few pennies 
in a tin cup, as she passed down a 
dimly-lighted street in the neighborhood 
of Gramercy Park. From the old 
hag in his mental vision to the woman 
seated half a dozen tables away seemed 
a far cry, but Cole instinctively put 
the two together. 

After tasting her soup she removed 
her glasses and began to wipe them. 
They seemed to bother her a great deal, 
as if she had not yet become accus- 
tomed to wearing them. Her eyes 
were downcast, while she rubbed the 
lenses with her handkerchief, but she 
raised them in a startled manner at a 
waiter’s stealthy approach. For a mo- 
ment Cole looked into them, and then 
the eyes were lowered again, but he 
had seen enough to know that his first 
hazy impression had been correct. 
The woman in gray was Julia Marsh. 

He looked quickly aside, certain that 
she had not noticed him. It was better 
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that she should remain unaware of his 
presence. A tingling sensation, for 
which he could not account, overtook 
him. His brief glimpse into the eyes of 
Julia Marsh had not only confirmed his 
conjecture as to her identity, but it had 
affected him in a strange way. Even 
at a distance her nervous tension was 
plain to the careful observer. Her 
eyes, as he looked into them, had 
seemed aflame with some violent emo- 
tion. 

Her mental disturbance was con- 
tagious. A thrill, weird and inexplica- 
ble, had been communicated to him. It 
was gone in a few moments, but it left 
him wondering. Evidently Miss Marsh 
had gone out to Seagrove shortly after 
her escape from the house on Lexing- 
ton Avenue. What was she doing 
here? Was she also on the trail of the 
mysterious Eltinge? If so, what was 
her purpose? Cole was still in the 
throes of the acute sensation that had 
come over him, as he looked into her 
eyes. 

Again he glanced cautiously in her 
direction, but the spell had lifted. She 
seemed to have her emotions under con- 
trol once more, as she partook of her 
food with an excessive daintiness that 
was well suited to the primness of her 
role. 

Cole paid his check and made an in- 
conspicuous exit. In the lobby he 
strolled up to the desk and, with an air 
of idle curiosity, glanced at the register. 
His eye singled out a name from 
among the score or more of meaning- 
less signatures. It was written in a 
prim, cramped hand that matched the 
prim, drab figure he had seen in the 
dining room. 

“Miss Agatha Brown, Boston, 
Mass.,” he read, noting the room num- 
ber opposite the name. With a slow 
nod he selected a chair in a corner of 
the lobby and sat down to finish his 
cigar. An inquiry at the local tele- 
phone exchange had already yielded the 
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information that Seagrove, three seven 
two, was an old and decayed estate, 
known as The Poplars, situated on 
the water front, a short walk from the 
heart of the town. Cole was in no 
hurry to pay his call on Eltinge. Pos- 
sibly the man dined late, and Cole did 
not want to disturb him. Furthermore 
he was anxious to find him alone. He 
had a good cigar and a comfortable 
chair, and, if he waited a little while, 
he might catch another glimpse of Miss 
Marsh, 

She came out sooner than he had ex- 
pected, carrying herself with a stately 
demureness that would have deceived a 
less acute observer than Cole. Without 
a glance in either direction she turned 
to the stairs and began to ascend. 
Cole’s glance followed her till she was 
out of sight, and then another figure, 
moving with an air of furtiveness 
among the chatting groups in the lobby, 
attracted his attention. 

“Was that Dillinghast?’ he asked 
himself. 

The man had already disappeared be- 
yond the bend in the stairway, and Cole 
had seen nothing of him but the back. 
His mind worked fast, as he finished 
his cigar. If the man was Dillinghast, 
then things were beginning to assume a 
peculiar aspect. Yet, on _ second 
thought, it did not seem so strange that 
Dillinghast and Julia Marsh should be 
in the same place. Cole had already 
surmised that they were father and 
daughter, but they seemed to be con- 
nected by other ties as well. 

He waited ten minutes, then threw 
away the stub of his cigar and saun- 
tered toward the stairs. He walked up 
one flight and turned to the left in the 
corridor. Near the farther end a door 
stood open, and he glanced at the num- 
ber on it. He had seen the same num- 
ber opposite Miss Agatha Brown’s 
name on the register. The room ap- 
peared to be empty, but he gazed specu- 
latively at an open bag standing on a 
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chair, not far from the door. He ap- 
proached guardedly, with furtive 
glances to left and right. Pausing in 


the doorway he looked about him. A 
single light was burning above the 
dresser. At one side was a door, pre- 
sumably leading to the bathroom. He 
advanced a step, his eyes fixed on the 
bag. It showed signs of wear, but the 
initials on one side had a fresh appear- 
ance. He smiled, as he saw that they 
were “A, B.” Evidently Miss Marsh 
was a believer in thorough methods. 

He advanced a little farther, stifling 
an uncomfortable sense of guilt with 
the thought that his conduct might be 
condoned in view of the slight service 
he had rendered Miss Marsh earlier in 
the day. Not that she owed him any 
gratitude because he had saved her life, 
but it seemed to alter matters a bit. 
Besides it was his impression that she 
would soon be in need of his services 
again, and for that reaon, if for no 
other, it was well for him to get all 
the information he could. No doubt 
she was talking somewhere with Dil- 
linghast, just at present. Cole, if he 
had had the opportunity, would have 
played eavesdropper, without a twinge 
of conscience. 

Softly he stole forward again, and 
then the bathroom door opened with a 
suddenness that brought him to a dead 
stop. Miss Marsh stepped out, gave 
him a passive glance, moved to the door 
and closed it. Before Cole could pro- 
test she turned the key and removed it 
from the lock. 

“I expected you would call when I 
saw you in the dining room,” she coolly 
announced. “You recognized me, of 
course. I didn’t expect to deceive one 
of your keen perceptions.” 

“You saw me in the dining room?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said carelessly, “but 
I didn’t care to let on that I did.” 

Cole gave her an admiring glance. 
He was constantly finding new sur- 
prises and subtleties in her. Then he 
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looked at the closed door with a frown. 
“Why did you lock the door?” he de- 
manded. 

Instead of answering she stepped to 
the telephone and spoke a few words, 
but in such low tones that Cole could 
not make them out. He looked at her 
in astonishment when she turned and 
faced him. 

“Give me that key, please,’’ he told 
her sternly. 

She moved away, and he followed, 
clutching her arm and trying to gain 
possession of the key. She freed her 
arm with a quick little twist and backed 
away from him. He saw that she was 
shivering, and that her face was white. 
The eyes seemed to flame with an in- 
ward, consuming fire. 

“You mustn’t mind anything I do,” 
she said brokenly. ‘I know I owe my 
life to you. Please don’t think me un- 
grateful. I simply can’t help it. Some 
day you will understand.” 

“Understand what?” 

She gave him a long, puzzled glance. 
“What I don’t see is how you happened 
to find the place,” she said thoughtfully, 
and then another shudder shook her 
figure. 

Cole regarded her bewilderedly. He 
could see that she was on the verge 
of hysterics, and he felt all the more 
confused. 

“Please open the door at once,” he 
commanded, trying to speak sternly. 
“Afterward we can discuss the a 

He stopped. A sharp rap sounded 
on the door. A gleam of vague com- 
prehension entered his eyes, as he saw 
her insert the key in the lock. For a 
moment, with an ironic smile on his 
lips, he glanced at the window. Then 
he shrugged, folded his arms and 
waited. 

The door came open and a sleek, ro- 
tund man stepped in. He gave Cole a 
startled glance, as if surprised to see 
him there, then looked at the girl, as 
if waiting for an explanation. 
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“You sent for me, Miss Brown. I 
am the manager. Nothing wrong, J 
hope?” He fixed a glance full of dis- 
approval on Cole. 

Cole looked on in amazement, as Miss 
Marsh pointed an accusing finger at 
him. “I was in the bathroom,” she said 
indignantly. “When I came out I 
found this man here. I suppose he is a 
sneak thief. I locked the door so he 
wouldn’t get away until some one came. 
I demand that you search him at once.” 

Though the glib prevarication took 
him by surprise Cole smiled at the 
naiveté of it. How the girl expected 
to carry it through was more than he 
could understand. A _ search of his 
pockets and a few explanations would 
quickly expose the fib. 

“What have you got to say?” de- 
manded the manager, giving Cole a 
scandalized look. Doubtless he was 
concerned about the reputation of his 
hotel, patronized chiefly by fashionable 
and motoring folk. 

“All I have to say is that the lady is 
mistaken,” he declared. 

“What were you doing in her room?” 

Cole hesitated for a reply. The ob- 
vious answer, that he had found the 
door open and walked in, did not seem 
sufficient. But neither could he go into 
detailed explanations. He sent Miss 
Marsh a reproachful glance, but she 
was holding her face averted. The out- 
come, he feared, would be far more 
embarrassing for her than for himself. 

The manager seemed to put his own 
construction on Cole’s silence. He 
stepped briskly to the telephone, and in 
a few moments he had the local police 
department on the wire. After a brief 
colloquy he turned away, muttering 
something about the dignity of his hotel. 
They waited in silence. Miss Marsh 


did her best to look haughty. Cole 
twiddled his thumbs. 
Presently the door opened. A long- 


necked individual entered with an im- 
portant air. 
8E—ps 


The manager explained 
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briefly, adding a request that the reputa- 
tion of his hotel be not jeopardized 
more than was necessary. The official 
gave Cole a lowering look, but Cole 
only smiled. The little farce would 
soon be over. He could almost feel 
sorry for Miss Marsh. It seemed that 
her stupendous piece of acting was 
worthy of a more dramatic climax. 

“Stick ’em up,” ordered the officer, 
approaching with a businesslike air, and 
Cole obediently held up his hands. 
One by one his pockets were searched, 
and the lining turned inside out. All 
at once a mutter of elation fell from 
the officer’s lips. Cole stared in aston- 
ishment at the object in his hand. It 
was a lady’s purse. 

“This belong to you, lady?” inquired 
the officer. 

Miss Marsh looked at it, seemed to 
recognize it, then nodded. “Yes, it’s 
mine,” she declared. “It was lying on 
the dresser when I went into the bath- 
room.” 

The officer’s jaws shut with a click. 
It took Cole a full minute to recover 
from his astonishment. He recalled 
now that he had brushed up against 
Miss Marsh when he tried to take the 
key from her. It was then, of course, 
she had slipped the purse into his 
pocket. It was a simple, effective and 
very clever trick. 

Miss Marsh looked up just then, and 
Cole bowed. “My compliments,” he 
murmured. 

“Never you mind the compliments,” 
said the officer, pulling a pair of rusty 
handcuffs from his pocket. “You look 
like a smooth one to me. I’m going to 
show you a place where you won’t find 
any pocketbooks lying aroun’ loose. 
That private boardin’ house of mine 
has stood empty for quite a while. 
’Bout time for things to liven up.” 

He laughéd at his little jest, as he 
motioned to Cole to hold out his hands 
for the steel links. 

“Look here, Simpson,” interposed 
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the manager, “if.a man is seen walking 
out of my place with handcuffs on, I'll 
be ruined for life. Couldn’t you man- 
age it some other way?” 

Simpson seemed impressed by the 
argument. He stroked his pointed jaw 
and looked at Cole, who just then was 
the picture of resignation. 

“All right,” he said, “guess we won't 
need the irons. But don’t you forget 
that I’ve got a toy in my pocket that 
can act real nasty if it feels like it. 
C’me along.” 

Without a glance at either Miss Marsh 
or the manager Cole followed meekly. 
His submission appeared so abject that 
Simpson’s warning seemed scarcely 
necessary. After a walk through quiet 
streets they reached a dark brick build- 
ing. Simpson took a key from his 
pocket and unlocked the door. He 
switched on a light, and they walked 
down a little corridor bordered by a few 
cells. 

“You can have your pick,” he de- 
clared with a chuckle. “You're gettin’ 
the whole place to yourself. That's 
what I call strikin’ it rich. How does 
this one suit you?” 

Simpson, who seemed to combine the 
functions of constable and _ jailer, 
opened one of the cells. Cole gazed 
dejectedly at the narrow interior. 

‘Not bad, as cells go,” he declared in 
a weary and listless voice, “but I don’t 
think I would care to spend the night 
here. I fear I wouldn’t sleep well.” 

Simpson stared at him for a mo- 
ment, then laughed loudly. “Pretty 
good!” he exclaimed. “I like a joke 
like that, once in a while. If you pull 
a good one on the judge in the morn- 
in’, maybe he'll let you off easy. Too 
bad I can’t stay and hear you crack a 
few more. In you go.” 

By way of emphasis he took his auto- 
matic from his pocket and flourished it. 
Cole, a dejected look on his face, 
seemed about to obey the command. 
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Reluctantly, with a dragging gait, he 
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moved a few steps toward the door, 
gazed mournfully into the gloomy cell, 
gave a shrug of resignation, then sprang 
with amazing swiftness at the unsus- 
pecting Simpson. So swiftly that the 
two motions seemed like one, he jerked 
the pistol from the officer’s hand and 
pushed him inside the cell. 

The door clanged shut. Cole turned 
the key, which Simpson had left in the 
lock when he opened the cell, and tossed 
it a few paces down the corridor. 

“Look here,” said Simpson dazedly, 
pulling the longest face Cole had ever 
seen, “you can’t do this.” 

“It’s done, Simpson. You wouldn’t 
have listened to reason, so I had to play 
this little joke on you. I could have 
cleared myself by wiring my friends in 
New York to come here and identify 
me, but it would have taken too long, 
and I expect this will be a busy night 
for me. Sorry, but you will have to 
make the best of it for a few hours.” 

With that he extinguished the lights 
and hurried from the building. He 
had done an unceremonious thing, but 
he had been left no choice in the matter. 
Miss Marsh’s ruse had showed him 
how desperately anxious she was to rid 
herself of his presence. Hurriedly, but 
by a roundabout route, he turned his 
steps toward The Poplars. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MYSTERY UNFOLDS. 

HE gate in the iron fence that sur- 

rounded the estate was locked, but 

Cole swung himself over the barrier 

with ease. It was only a little after 

eight, so Miss Marsh’s practical caper 

had not delayed him much. A short 

distance ahead a light twinkled among 

the trees, as he cautiously made his way 

over the frozen ground. Most of the 

sky was overcast, but here and there a 

star gleamed frostily on the fringe of 
a cloud. 

The house was indistinguishable in 
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a shapeless mass of shadows and gloom, 
but the light in the window guided 
Cole’s steps. If asked what he expected 
to find at The Poplars his answer 
would have been vague or evasive, for 
his mind was not quite clear on that 
point. He felt that the mystery was 
coming to a terrifying culmination, and 
his ruthless treatment of Simpson had 
been prompted by a conviction that he 
must act quickly if he were to avert a 
fresh tragedy. There was a theory in 
his mind, the outgrowth of a vagrant 
suspicion that had come to him when 
he first saw the sheet of foolscap that 
had been found beside the body of 
Andrew Black, but it was too dim to be 
put into words. That was why he had 
not been quite frank with Captain 
Madran when he told him that he could 
conceive of no motive for the five myr- 
ders. 

He quickened his steps, as if fearing 
that he might be too late. Now the 
house was vaguely silhouetted against 
the darkness, The light in the window 
was blurred and faint, as if dimmed by 
a heavy shade. His footsteps creaked 
against the frosty ground, as he came 
down a curving walk. He crossed a 
small open space in front of the house, 
then quickly ran up the steps and fum- 
bled for the bell. As he waited for a 
response he touched one of his pockets 
to make sure that he had Simpson’s pis- 
tol. 

A loosened shutter banged noisily in 
the wind. From the other side of the 
house came the boom of the tide. Cole 
rang again, a little more insistently this 
time, and presently footsteps were 
heard inside the door. 

“Who is there?” demanded a sharp 
voice, edged with a slight huskiness 
that might have indicated nervousness. 

“Some one who is bringing you a 
message from a friend,” said Cole, 
without hesitation. 

No answer came; evidently the man 
inside was pondering the statement. 
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Moments passed, and then the door 
came open a few inches. Cole felt a 
pair of eyes searching his face. As if 
reassured by the inspection the man 
opened the door a little wider. 

“Who is the friend, and what is the 
message?” he asked. 

“Aren’t you going to invite me in?” 
asked Cole. ‘A little hospitality would 
go a long way on a cold night like this.” 

The other gave him a piercing look, 
cast a glance into the shadows that hov- 
ered over the lawn, then motioned Cole 
to enter. After carefully locking the 
door he led his caller into a somberly 
furnished living room. Cole tossed off 
his light overcoat and warmed his hands 
over the log fire. 

“This is what I call solid comfort,” 
he murmured _ appreciatively. “Tt 
makes a man detest such things as 
steam radiators and all other modern 
inconveniences.” 

“You said you had a message for 
me,” remarked his host pointedly. He 
had been looking at Cole with scowl- 
ing disapproval. 

“So I did.” Cole turned away from 
the fire and faced the other man. He 
was tall and rather lean, and his face 
showed that flabbiness of tissue which 
comes after illness or prolonged worry. 
His prominent lips and nostrils be- 
spoke a rugged and somewhat coarse 
nature. His eyes, deep and excessively 
brilliant, were never at rest. Now and 
then his left hand stroked his chin and 
cheeks in a manner that hinted that he 
had recently worn a beard, and that he 
had not yet become accustomed to the 
absence of it. In his right hand was a 
pistol, but Cole pretended not to notice 
it. 

“Well,” said his, host, “suppose you 
come té the point.” 

“In a minute,” said Cole leisurely, 
sitting down beside the fire and stretch- 
ing his legs. “First I must be very 
sure that you are the man for whom 
the message is intended. I made a few 
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inquiries in town this afternoon. The 
people there don’t seem to know much 
about you. It seems to be the prevail- 
ing impression that your name is 
Graves, and that recently you have 
spent most of your time in New York.” 

The other’s roving eyes searched 
Cole’s face. His lips grew a little 
tighter, and a sudden tensing of his 
muscles showed increased alertness. 

“Well ?” 

Cole snuggled more deeply into the 
chair. “My message is for a man who 
has spent considerable time in New 
York of late, but his name doesn’t hap- 
pen to be Graves.” 

The other’s finger tightened about the 
pistol, but Cole appeared wholly un- 
aware that there was a deadly weapon 
in his hand, 

“Then what is it?’ asked the man 
known as Graves. 

Cole raised his knee and clasped his 
hands around it. “The name of the 
man I am carrying a message to is—EI- 
tinge.” 

He spoke quietly, with a slight pause 
before the last word. A short, hoarse 
gasp escaped the other man. For once 
his roving eyes came to a pause and 
looked straight into Cole’s face. Then 
he glanced down at the pistol in his 
hand, and the sight of the weapon 
seemed to reassure him. 

“Suppose you state the message you 
have for this man Eltinge,” he said in 
measured tones. 

“You admit, then, that you are El- 
tinge?” 

“IT am waiting to hear your mes- 
sage. You may construe that any way 
you like.” 

Cole got up, sauntered about the 
room and, whether by accident or de- 
sign, stopped at a point where he had 
a clear view of the other’s face. “You 
and I know, of course, that names mean 
very little. It’s as easy to take on a 
new name as to put on a clean collar, 
and it is sometimes done for the same 
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I shall take 
a chance and assume that you are the 


reason, to conceal a stain. 


man I am looking for. I have come to 
tell you, Eltinge, that a certain intimate 
friend or associate of yours is un- 
avoidably detained in New York and is 
unable to communicate with you.” 

“A certain friend—associate?” El- 
tinge stood stonily still for a moment. 
The lines in his face became taut. 
“You don’t mean 

“T think you know whom I mean. 
A little rat-footed rascal, with steam 
enough in his muscles to fight his 
weight in wild cats. He was arrested 
in a certain house on Lexington Ave- 
nue, a short time after you made that 
astonishingly quick exit.” 

A gray film seemed to creep up over 
Eltinge’s face, and a tremor went 
through him, but in a moment he had 
himself in hand again. “Tooker won't 
talk,”” he mumbled in tones so low that 
evidently he did not intend Cole should 
hear. Perplexity seemed to be upper- 
most in his mind. “But Hollingsworth 
telephoned ‘i 

“Mistaken, Eltinge. It’s hard to 
recognize a voice over a long-distance 
wire. The person who telephoned you, 
representing himself to be Hollings- 
worth, was some one who feared that 
Tooker’s absence might alarm you, and 
that in consequence you might do 
things which would not suit his plans. 
By the way, Hollingsworth also had a 
stroke of bad luck this afternoon. He, 
too, is unavoidably detained behind iron 
bars.” 

Eltinge recoiled, as if some one had 
struck him a physical blow, but again 
he quickly rallied his wits. “Anything 
else?” he asked. 

“Haven't I told you enough?’ Cole 
knew that there was something else 
that Eltinge was very anxious about, 
but for reasons of his own he chose 
not to tell. 

“What about a certain young lady?” 

Cole’s brows went up in cleverly sim- 
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ulated perplexity. “A certain young 
lady? I don’t follow you.” 

Eltinge looked at him long and hard, 
and in the end he seemed convinced 
that his visitor was innocent of du- 
plicity. “It doesn’t matter, really. 
What I am interested to know is who 
you are, and who gave you the mes- 
sage.” 

Cole chuckled softly. “That’s get- 
ting back to the subject of names. I 
thought we were agreed that they don’t 
matter. Neither is it of any great im- 
portance for you to know who sent 
me here. You might exercise your in- 
genuity as a guesser.” 

Cole sat down at the table. He had 
gained his first point. Eltinge was in 
a state of thorough bewilderment. 
While the other man paced the floor, he 
picked up a pencil from the table and 
in an abstracted manner began to scrawl 
something on a pad of paper. 

Now and then Eltinge gave him a 
sharp glance. His caller’s apparent in- 
difference to the pistol in his hand 
seemed to perplex him as much as any- 
thing. The wind had risen, and the 
banging of the loosened shutter was 
heard more frequently. Once Eltinge 
stopped before the fireplace and fed 
a few logs to the languishing flames. 
Then he resumed his pacing of the 
floor, staring a little whenever the 
shutter slammed. 

“Tooker promised to fix it, but he 
never. did,” he mumbled under his 
breath. Suddenly he stopped opposite 
Cole and glared at him across the 
table. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

Cole shrugged and went on with his 
scribbling. Eltinge stepped behind his 
chair and looked over his shoulder. 

“What are you doing there?” he 
asked. 

“Only a little problem in division,” 
said Cole carelessly, glancing up at 
him. “I have just discovered that if 


you divide six millions by three hun- 
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dred and sixty-five, the result is one 
thousand six hundred and forty-one 
and a fraction.” 

Cole was still looking up at him in 
his languid way. It seemed as if an 
unseen hand had suddenly blotted 
every trace of color from the other 
man’s face. It was ashen. The eyes 
burned into Cole’s. The teeth chat- 
tered. 

Cole’s lips twitched slightly. One of 
his suspicions had been confirmed. 
“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked 
innocently. ‘You look as if you had 
seen a ghost instead of only a group of 
figures.” 

Eltinge pointed a shaking finger at 
the paper. “Why—why did you do 
that ?” 

“Just amusing myself.” 

“What do those figures mean to 
you?” 

“Sit down, Eltinge. It’s queer how 
the processes of the mind are some- 
times reflected in the movements of the 
hands. How many times have you 
spoiled good white paper by writing a 
row of telephone numbers, while wait- 
ing for central? Oh, I’ve done the 
same thing—lots of times. It’s only 
natural for a preoccupied person to 
busy his fingers with something. That 
was the way with you, I suppose, the 
time you worked out this same prob- 
lem on a sheet of foolscap.” 

A queer groan fell from Eltinge’s 
lips. A hard, determined look was 
creeping into his gray, twitching face. 

“What do you know about the sheet 
of foolscap?” he demanded thickly. 

“Tt was found in the taxicab beside 
the body of Andrew Black. You ex- 
aggerated the problem, Eltinge. As 
you dotibtless realized afterward, it 
wasn’t nearly so big as it seemed at first 
glance. But at the moment your mind 
was wandering. Only half of your 
thoughts were on the problem. The 
actual dividend was comparatively in- 
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significant, only a small fraction of six 
millions.” 

Eltinge gave an involuntary nod, and 
another of Cole’s theories became a cer- 
tainty. He tore up the paper and flung 
it into the fire. Eltinge started vio- 
lently, as a mighty puff of wind rattled 
the shutter. 

“Your nerves are in a bad way,” ob- 
served Cole, watching him with evident 
concern. ‘How soon do you expect to 
take that Mediterranean trip?” 

Eltinge started again. He stared at 
Cole, his mouth crookedly agape. He 
retreated a step, and his fingers tight- 
ened spasmodically around the handle 
of the pistol. 

“Tell me who you are,” he muttered 
hoarsely, threateningly. 

“Calm yourself, Eltinge. Let me see, 
you were in a house in Gramercy Park 
the night you were heard discussing 
that trip along the Mediterranean. I 
believe you and Tooker were stopping 
there temporarily under the names of 
Brockton and Tildsley. You disap- 
peared very suddenly. You seem to 
be a past master of quick exits, El- 
tinge.” 

The other came forward, breathing 
hard. He raised the pistol a few 
inches. “You will tell me who you are, 

” 
or 








“Easy, Eltinge!’ Cole smiled com- 
placently, though not the slightest 
movement on the other’s part escaped 
him. “I’ve had pistols leveled at me 
so often that the experience has lost 
its thrill. My name, as I have pointed 
out, doesn’t matter, but I'll tell you an- 
other interesting fact about myself. It 
just so happens that I was born on the 
sixteenth of November.” 

Eltinge gulped, gave a throaty gasp, 
shuddered, then stood still. For sev- 
eral moments he showed no sign of 
life, save the slow deepening of the 
grayish pallor in his face. Cole hid a 
smile with his palm. The other’s re- 


actions to his verbal stings were highly 
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illuminating. Step by step the mystery 
was unfolding. 

Eltinge came back to life with a 
shiver. He stepped close to where Cole 
sat, bending over him till their fore- 
heads almost touched. Their eyes met, 
then Cole’s slanted .upward. He 
seemed to be listening. From the di- 
rection of the outer door came a slight, 
furtive sound. It might have meant 
much or nothing, the creaking of a 
timber, or the stealthy manipulation of 
a lock. The other man, his whole be- 
ing intent upon a single thought, had 
heard nothing. 

“The—the sixteenth of November?” 
he asked. “Are you sure?” 

“I guess I ought to know.” 

Eltinge’s blazing, narrow-lidded eyes 
searched Cole’s face. “I don’t recog- 
I don’t think I ever saw 


nize you. 
you before. When and where did we 
meet?” His voice rose higher and 


higher, gradually reaching the pitch of 
a scream. ‘Who are you?” 

Again Cole smiled. He had abund- 
ant cause for elation. Eltinge’s 
questions had confirmed the last linger- 
ing suspicion in his mind. The mys- 
tery was solved! 

“You would like to know, wouldn’t 
you, Eltinge? And if I were to tell 
you that we met a long time ago, so 
long ago that you no longer recognize 
me, what would you do then?” 

“V’d—I'd kill you!” Eltinge snarled 
the words with terrible emphasis. The 
pistol came upward in his trembling 
hand. “T’ll kill you, anyhow. I’ll——” 

The words ended in a gasp. Cole 
had reached out his hand to snatch the 
pistol from him, but suddenly he felt a 
paralyzing chill. The look he saw on 
the other man’s face was horrifying, 
revolting. For a moment, before he 
could realize what had happened, a 
freezing sensation pulsed through him. 

\ footfall sounded outside the door. 
Then, in quick, measured succession, 
came four sharp knocks. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
NEMESIS ENTERS. 


TAP _tap—tap—tap. In the silence 

that had fallen between the two 
men in the room the knocking sounded 
loud and clear. Cole wondered why it 
gave him such a nameless dread, as if 
he had been listening to a tattoo of 
death, 

An interval of silence followed, then 
four more knocks fell like drum beats 
on the tense air. Strangely as they af- 
fected him, Cole could see that they 
moved Eltinge even more profoundly. 
On his face was a terror such as Cole 
had never seen. His whole body was 
writhing in the clutch of fear. He 
turned slowly toward the door, but the 
movement was only from the waist up; 
his feet seemed rooted to the floor. His 
eyes grew wider, as he stared in the di- 
rection whence the knocking came. 

Cole leaned over and took the pistol 
from his hand. Eltinge, his whole at- 
tention fixed on the door, neither pro- 
tested nor resisted. The knocking at 
the door exerted an irresistible fascina- 
tion on his senses. A magic urge kept 
his eyes fixed on the knob. It turned, 
slowly and without a sound. His eyes 
followed the little twisting movements 
with great intentness. A breathless 
wait, and then the door came open. 

Dillinghast walked in. His face, 
once vacant and stolid, seemed «aflame 
with an inward, consuming fire. The 
scar on his cheek quivered and flared. 
His eyes, once dull and listless, blazed 
and stabbed, as they became fixed on 
Eltinge. He advanced with a curious, 
creeping movement, like a beast ap- 
proaching its unsuspecting prey. As 
yet he was utterly unconscious of Cole’s 
presence. For all that he seemed aware 
of his surroundings he might have 
stood face to face with Eltinge in a 
boundless waste. He kept coming 
closer until he could see the fluctuating 
white of the other man’s eyes. 
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“Know me, Eltinge?’ His voice was 
insinuatingly soft and gentle. 

Eltinge’s fear-crazed eyes scanned his 
face. There was a flicker in the ashen 
film that lay over his features. A low 
groan filtered through his chattering 
teeth, He drew back a step, his 
clenched hands rising jerkily and press- 
ing against his jaws. 

“You!” he exclaimed shrilly. “But 
no, it can’t be! The man I have in mind 
is—dead. He died many years ago. 
Who—who are you?” 

Dillinghast chuckled gleefully. ‘“He 
didn’t die, Eltinge. The report of his 
death was due to one of those mistakes 
the newspapers sometimes make. Can’t 
stop to explain now. The thing that 
matters most is that I am alive.” 

For a time Eltinge stood as if turned 
to stone, then a spasmodic shudder went 
through him. A little trembling moan 
escaped him. He retreated another step 
and stood leaning against the table. 
Finally, with a supreme effort, he drew 
up his shoulders. The twitching of his 
face ceased. His right hand moved up- 
ward, then stopped abruptly. He gazed 
in a baffled way at the empty hand, as if 
just realizing that the pistol was gone. 

“Guess why I have come,” said Dil- 
linghast in the same tone of voice, so 
gentle and yet so terrible. “That’s 
right,” as Eltinge lurched and fell into 
an armchair. ‘You might as well take 
it easy while I refresh your memory. 
It’s a long time back, about twenty-four 
years, and you may have forgotten 
some of the details. It happened out 
West—in Denver, to be exact. Re- 
member, Eltinge ?” 

The other’s only response was a 
groan. 

“We had led pretty rough lives, both 
of us,” Dillinghast went on, “but one of 
us knew how to play the game. like a 
gentleman, and the other didn’t. He 
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was a human hyena, if there ever was 
one. 
cially with the ladies. 


But he was very smooth, espe- 
He had those 
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dashing ways with him that so many 
of them like, and he could talk and act 
till they thought black was white. He 
never showed his fangs—not at first, 
anyhow, and he had a very oily tongue. 
That’s what fooled them. It fooled 
my Rosie, along with a good many 
others. Haven't forgotten, eh, El- 
tinge?” 

The other sat motionless, his eyes 
fixed on the floor, as if to avoid the 
blazing menace in Dillinghast’s eyes. 

“We hadn’t been married long, only 
a few months, when you began making 
love to Rosie.”  Dillinghast’s voice 
grew husky, and he spoke as if each 
word cost him a great effort. “I never 
blamed her. She was young and didn’t 
know that wolves sometimes mas- 
querade in sheep’s clothing. And you 
didn’t make much progress with her till 
you had me railroaded to the peniten- 
tiary on a frame-up. You did it very 
smoothly, and it’s no wonder she 
turned against me. I spent ten long 
years behind the bars, and when I came 
out P 

The words choked him. His body 
was shaking, and his hands clenched 
and unclenched. “When I came out 
my daughter Julia told me what had 
happened. I hadn’t seen her till then, 
for she was born a few months after I 
went to stir, but she bore just enough 
resemblance to her father for me to 
recognize her. Friends of mine had 
taken care of her during all those ten 
years. Eltinge, when she told me how 
her mother died I nearly went insane. 
Julia was only five years old then, but 
the memory had eaten into her mind 
like acid. She told me of bruises she 
had seen on her mother’s shoulders and 
arms, and how she died after you had 
come home drunk and beaten her, one 
You disappeared the next day. 
where you 








night. 


Nobody seemed to 
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had gone, but I swore I would find you. 
And when I had found you 
His voice broke again. 


” 
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with fingers spread out, made a for- 
ward motion. A shuddering cry came 
from the man in the chair. 

“T found you a year ago,” Dillinghast 
went on. “I wanted to kill you then, 
but I thought of a better plan. Just to 
kill you didn’t seem enough, especially 
when I thought of those bruises on 
Rosie’s shoulders and arms. Julia 
thought so, too. She is like me in a lot 
of ways. So I decided that, instead of 
killing you outright, I’d make you suf- 
fer about a hundred deaths in one. 
A quick death is nothing, but to know 
all the time that somebody is after your 
life, and that you can’t get away from 
him is torment. I guess you’ve found 
it so, Eltinge. The suffering of death 
is nothing to the suspense you’ve been 
through. Every time you heard my 
four knocks and read one of my notes, 
you felt almost as bad as if a knife had 
been run through you. What made it 
all the worse for you was that you 
didn’t know who did the knocking and 
who wrote the notes. 

“You wouldn’t have recognized me 
even if you had seen me, for my name 
isn’t the only part of me that has 
changed since we knew each other out 
West. Several times you tried to get 
away, but the knocks and the notes 
always followed. Knowing the tricks 
of the detective profession has come 
in handy. It has helped me to shadow 
you each time you tried to slip away 
from me. Julia has helped, too. When 
it comes to disguise she is about as 
clever as anybody. We were right on 
your trail all the time, though you al- 
most got away from us once or twice. 
The latest stunt you tried didn’t do you 
any good. All it did was to make me 
come for you sooner than I intended. 
I had meant to wait till the sixteenth, 
but—well, I’m here now, and I’ve got 
you!” 

He hissed out the last words, and 
again his outspread fingers reached for 
the other’s throat. Both were so 
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gripped by their emotions, one with his 
vindictive frenzy and the other with 
his fear, that neither seemed aware of 
Cole’s presence. 

“See these hands?’ - Dillinghast 
spread out his long, wiry fingers before 
Eltinge’s eyes. “Look at them, EI- 
tinge, for I’m going to kill you with 
them. First I thought I’d shoot you, 
but that was too easy. So was a knife, 
or a blow over the temple, or poison. 
But these hands, Eltinge—just take a 
good look at them, and think how you'll 
squirm and kick when I wind them 
around your throat, tightening the 
pressure slowly and gradually, laugh- 
ing in your face, as I watch it turn 
green and purple and see the veins swell 
on your forehead. It won’t be a quick 
death, Eltinge; you'll have plenty of 
time to think of my ten years behind 
the bars and those bruises on Rosie’s 
shoulders and arms. Ha! You don’t 
like the idea, I see.” 

His demoniacal laugh made Cole 
shiver. What he saw and heard was 
the diabolical malevolence of one whose 
mind had been warped by continued 
brooding over wrongs. He could un- 
derstand Dillinghast’s fury, even sym- 
pathize with it to a certain extent, but 
the time had come to interfere. El- 
tinge would be punished, but not in 
the fearful way Dillinghast intended. 

Dillinghast, hands outstretched, was 
approaching slowly. Eltinge, with eyes 
staring wildly, shrank farther and far- 
ther back in the chair. His bluish lips 
were moving, and he was making des- 
perate effort to speak. 

“Don’t—don’t kill me!’ he managed 
to say. “For pity’s sake, don’t. Lis- 
ten! I have money—lots of money. 
You can have it all if only 

Dillinghast’s mocking laugh cut his 
pleas short. “There isn’t money 
enough in the world to save your rotten 
life, Eltinge. I’ve promised myself 
Nothing 
With another 





this for over twenty years. 
can stop me—nothing!” 
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gleeful laugh he reached for the other’s 
windpipe. 

“Wait, Dillinghast!’ Cole stepped 
forward, just as the wiry fingers closed 
around Eltinge’s throat. He gripped 
the detective’s arm. “Not that way, 
Dillinghast. This is better.” 

He thrust Dillinghast aside, drew a 
metallic object from his pocket, and a 
pair of steel links snapped around EI- 
tinge’s wrist. 

“There, he won’t get away now,” he 
said quietly, ‘and he will die just as 
surely as if you were to choke him to 
death, Dillinghast. The only difference 
will be that he will die legally in the 
electric chair.” 

Dillinghast seemed stunned by the 
sudden interruption. He stared uncom- 
prehendingly at Cole, at the handcuffs, 
at the man in the chair. Dazedly he 
brushéd his forehead with his palm. 
Then, all at once, the meaning of what 
had happened seemed to come to him. 

“You get back, Cole!” he cried. 
“You aren’t going to cheat me out of 
this, not after I’ve been lying awake 
nights thinking about it for twenty 
years. Stand back!” 

“T know just how you feel,” said 
Cole soothingly. “I’d probably feel the 
same way if I were in your place. But 
you will only get yourself into new diffi- 
culties if you carry out your plan. Let 
the law take its course. Eltinge will 
be just as effectively punished.” 

“The law!” The detective laughed 
derisively. “I know all about the law 
and the way it works. Didn’t you hear 
Eltinge say just now that he’s got 
money? <A_ high-priced lawyer will 
clear him. No, Cole, you aren’t going 
to rob me of my satisfaction.” 

His hand made a quick motion to- 
ward his hip pocket. Cole leaped aside, 
then sprang forward, wrenched the pis- 
tol from Dillinghast’s hand. A splin- 
tering crash sounded, as he flung it 
through the window. 

Dillinghast ground a curse between 
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his teeth. The veins over his temples 
throbbed and bulged. The scar across 
his cheek became a fiery streak. His 
whole body was shaking with passior 
Eyes blazing, he glared at the man wl 
stood between him and his revenge. 

“Confound you, Cole!’ He crouched, 
his jaws working convulsively, then 
sprang forward. With maniacal fury 
he hurled himself upon Cole and aimed 
a savage blow at his face. Cole ducked 
just in time. He sprang aside, dodged 
another vicious thrust, retreated a few 
steps and awaited another attack. He 
hesitated to deal violently with the mad- 
dened man, already weakened by the 
ravages of his fury. 

With a wild roar Dillinghast lunged 
at him. Again Cole darted aside, but 
a rug curled up under his foot and 
tripped him. He fell, striking his head 
against the edge of the table. For a 
moment the blow stunned him. 
Through fluttering lids he saw Dilling- 
hast rush at the man in the chair. He 
grasped the corner of the table and 
struggled to his feet. Already Dilling- 
hast’s fingers were tightening around 
his victim’s throat. He was laughing 
now, and the laughter sounded even 
more horrible than his curses and 
threats. 

Abruptly, just as Cole was springing 
forward, the laughter ceased. Dilling- 
hast lurched back, swayed dizzily on 
his feet, beat the air wildly with his 
arms, uttered a hoarse choking cry and 
fell in a heap on the floor. A shudder 
ran through the body; then he lay still. 

Quickly Cole stepped up to him. 
The white, distorted face was turned to 
the light. A faint streak of crimson 
lay across his lead-colored lips. A 
medley of emotions stirred within him, 
as Cole looked down at the dead man. 

“The strain was too much for his 
heart,” he mumbled. “Poor fellow! 
I suppose it was for the best that he 
should go like that. Anyhow he lived 


to see the man he hated in irons.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MOTIVE. 


ppHAT part’s all right,” declared Cap- 

tain Madran grumblingly. “El- 
tinge will go to the chair, as sure as 
you’re a foot high. His finger prints 
tally exactly with the ones we found in 
Scott Dinsmoore’s bedroom, so we'll 
nail one murder on him anyway. Un- 
less I miss my guess, he'll break down 
and confess to all five. But what I’d 
like to get at is what motive he had 
for committing those murders.” 

“IT am coming to the point just as 
fast as I can,” Cole assured him. 
They were in the captain’s little office, 
and it was the afternoon following the 
dramatic scene at The Poplars. “El- 
tinge had as strong a motive as a man 
ever had. It was fear, the maddening 
kind of fear that makes a man resort 
to the foulest crimes in order to escape 
the fate hanging over him. Just put 
yourself in his place, Madran. For a 
year Dillinghast had pursued him with 
his knocking and his notes. No enemy 
is so fear-inspiring as an invisible one. 
Eltinge was being literally frightened to 
death by slow degrees. He couldn’t put 
his hand on his enemy, didn’t know who 
he was, or where to find him. All he 
knew was that some one was after his 
life. He couldn’t get away from him, 
for wherever he went the enemy fol- 
lowed. 

“Finally he rented The Poplars, that 
ramshackle old estate out at Seagrove. 
He had tried everything else; now he 
thought he would try a secluded place 
in the country. For a time all went 
well. He grew a beard and changed 
his name to Graves. His man Tooker, 
a faithful and devoted rascal, kept him 
company. For four or five weeks 
nothing happened. Eltinge was just 
beginning to hope that he had success- 
fully eluded his enemy. Then, one 
night, he heard the familiar four raps 
on the door. The man who had de- 























livered them escaped as usual, but just 
outside the door was found the cus- 
tomary note, only this time it was 
worded more definitely. It went so 
far as to fix the date on which Eltinge 
was to die. 

“Eltinge was horrified, of course; 
but that night an inspiration came to 
him. He shaved off his beard, went 
back to New York, took that old house 
in Gramercy Park. It was safer than 
a hotel or rooming house, for it gave 
him a certain measure of privacy. 
Tooker was with him, of course. In 
addition to being genuinely devoted to 
his master, Tooker expeeted to be lib- 
erally rewarded as soon as the danger 
was averted. Eltinge knew that for a 
definite time his life would be safe. 
Until the sixteenth of November, the 
date mentioned in the last note, he had 
nothing to fear. So he set about the 
execution of a systematized and care- 
fully planned campaign of- murder. 
Six persons were to die within 9 

“Hold on!” said Madran, blinking 
his eyes bewilderedly, “Just what was 
the idea back of this campaign of mur- 
der ?” 

Cole scowled a little. “I shall have 
to give you the facts in my own way, 
Madran. Eltinge’s campaign called for 
six murders. He and Tooker divided 
the work evenly between them. They 
executed five of them successfully, but 
they nearly struck a snag after the kill- 
ing of Clinton Calverley. You would 
have caught them that night, Madran, 
if luck hadn’t been against you. EI- 
tinge and Tooker made a quick change 
of address, going to an old house out on 
Lexington Avenue that was owned by 
a distant relative of Tooker’s. Hol- 
lingsworth, the distant relative, was a 
foxy old villain, and he was promised 
a liberal reward for harboring the two 
murderers. 

“Their security didn’t last long. 
Julia) Marsh, Dillinghast’s daughter, 
dressed as an old beggar woman, was 
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prowling around Gramercy Park on 
the night Eltinge and Tooker moved to 
Lexington Avenue. She’s a clever girl, 
Madran. The fact that she and her 
father lived apart and under different 
names made her all the more valuable 
as Dillinghast’s ally. Well, Julia was 
shrewd enough to see what neither you 
nor I saw for a long time, and that was 
the meaning of the murders that were 
going on. She put two and two to- 
gether and figured out what the scheme 
was.” 

“But what was the scheme, Cole?” 

Cole smoked reflectively and ignored 
the question. “Neither she nor her 
father wanted to see innocent people 
murdered, but neither did they want to 
be cheated of their revenge. Five of 
the six murders had already been per- 
petrated when Julia saw through the 
scheme. By watching the movements 
of Toooker and Eltinge she learned 
that Lannier, the playwright, was to be 
the next victim. They did what they 
could to warn him and save his life. 
The result of the warning was that little 
episode in Lannier’s house, when I was 
knocked out for ten days.” 

Cole smiled faintly, as he caressed 
that point of his shoulder, where the 
bullet had entered. 

“Game littke woman, that Julia 
Marsh. She was at Lannier’s house, 
in a new form of disguise, the night I 
had my adventure there, but she didn’t 
arrive in time to interfere. When Dil- 
linghast chased Eltinge through the 
window she followed Eltinge and traced 
him to the house on Lexington Avenue. 
Incidentally Dillinghast ran into the 
arms of one of my men who was watch- 
ing outside, so he couldn’t take up the 
pursuit himself.’* 

“But I thought Eltinge wasn’t to be 
killed till the sixteenth,” remarked 
Madran, “Why did Dillinghast chase 
him through the window?” 

“T think he would have killed him 
that night if he had got hold of him. 
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You see, Dillinghast and his daughter 
didn’t want Eltinge to commit any 
more murders, and so they advanced 
the date of his death. That was why 
Dillinghast took after him that night 
in Lannier’s house. He was stopped 
by my man, as I have said, and for ten 
days he completely lost track of the 
man he intended to kill.” 

“I don’t get you,” said Madran per- 
plexedly. “I thought you said Julia 
followed Eltinge when he escaped from 
Lannier’s house.” 

“So she did, and for once her quick 
wits seem to have deserted her. She 
got reckless that night. Eltinge and 
Tooker trapped her very neatly in the 
house on Lexington Avenue. They 
didn’t know who she was, of course, 
but they suspected she knew something 
about the four knocks and the notes. 
They would have killed her at once but 
for the fact that they hoped to learn 
through her the identity of Eltinge’s 
unknown enemy. So they kept her in 
that old house on Lexington Avenue, 
using various means of suasion on her, 
but all in vain. She would have died 
before she told what she knew. That 
she knew something they felt certain, 
for the knocking and the notes ceased 
the night she fell in their power. So 
things went on till day before yesterday. 
Miss Marsh got away from her captors 
for a few minutes, long enough to run 
to the telephone in the hall and call for 
help. She tried her father first, but 
he was out, and then she happened to 
think of me. She was interrupted, but I 
traced the call and hurried over to Lex- 
ington Avenue.” 

Cole briefly related what happened in 
Hollingsworth’s house after his arrival, 
including Julia Marsh’s escape from 
the cellar and Hollingsworth’s frus- 
trated attempt to communicate with 
Eltinge at The Poplars. 

“Julia must have heard him call the 
number of The Poplars, just as I did,” 
he went on. “Probably she was in the 
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next room, or else just outside the door. 
Anyhow she learned that Eltinge had 
gone back to his former retreat in the 
country, and that afternoon she and 
her father once more got on Eltinge’s 
trail. Dillinghast was determined that 
this time the man he hated should not 
get away from him, and so he—but I 
have already told you what happened 
last night.” 

‘What became of Julia Marsh?” 

Cole’s eyes grew suddenly soft. “I 
had quite a talk with her this morning. 
Strange girl, Madran, and a victim of 
terrible influences. The memory of her 
mother’s tragic death has followed her 
like a hideous dream. Even before she 
grew up her father began to preach 
hate to her. The idea that she must 
assist in punishing the man _ who 
wrecked her mother’s and father’s 
lives was instilled in her mind when 
she was a child. It became a part of 
her mental and emotional being. Can 
you blame her?” 

“No, I suppose not,” said the captain 
hesitatingly. 

“Well, anyway, when I saw her this 
morning I suggested that a long trip 
would be just the thing for her. She 
seemed to have changed perceptibly in 
the few hours that had elapsed since 
her father’s death. It was as if the 
spell he held over her had died with 
him. In a few weeks the shadows of 
the past will begin to lift.” 

“What happened between her and 
Calverley ?” 

“She broke the engagement, making 
no explanations. Her reason was, of 
course, that she felt she had no right 
to.marry, as long as she and her father 
were, in a legal sense at least, plotting 
to commit a murder. Later, when she 
began to see through Eltinge’s scheme, 
she tried to warn Calverley, but he only 
laughed at her.” 

“And now,” said Madran caustically, 
“maybe you'll condescend to tell me 
what Eltinge’s scheme was.” 
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“Sure thing, captain. 
ling of it some time ago, but I wasn’t 


certain till last night. We must go 
back to the evening when Eltinge and 
Tooker were sitting in the living room 
at The Poplars, congratulating them- 
selves on having eluded the enemy. 
You can imagine Eltinge’s feelings 
when, after several weeks of respite, 
he once more heard those four dia- 
bolical knocks and read the latest in- 
stallment of the threatening notes. 
Remember that he hadn’t the faintest 
idea who his enemy was. He suspected 
it was some one who knew him rather 
well and was familiar with his move- 
ments. Nothing else seemed to explain 
the ease with which the fellow followed 
him from place to place. For a time 
he even suspected his faithful Tooker. 
Well, Eltinge was desperate, ready to 
commit any crime to rid himself of his 
invisible enemy. If it hadn’t been too 
big a task he would have murdered 
every person with whom he was re- 
motely or intimately acquainted, on the 
chance that his enemy would be among 
them. But, when he came to figure up, 
he discovered that there were one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred persons 
whom he knew more or less well, and 
any one of whom might be the man he 
wished to get rid of. The job was too 
big, so he gave it up. 

“But the note he received at Sea- 
grove that evening gave him an idea. 
Remember that all the previous notes 
had been vaguely worded, giving him 
no hint as to what day his unknown 
enemy had fixed for his death. This 
one was more definite. I found it 
among Eltinge’s hidden papers at The 
Poplars last night. Care to see it?” 

Madran reached eagerly for the wrin- 


kled paper Cole handed him. He 
read the contents aloud: 
“Only a few more weeks, Eltinge. I have 


decided on the sixteenth of November. It 
will be an appropriate way to celebrate my 
birthday.” 
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The captain gave a start, as he 
reached the last line. A look of vague 
comprehension crossed his face. 

“IT guess you see it now, Madran,” 
Cole went on. “To choose his birthday 
for the execution of his designs against 
Eltinge’s life was only a whim on Dil- 
linghast’s part, of course. He never 
guessed what the consequences would 
be when he wrote that note. But EI- 
tinge, after pondering the wording for 
a time, saw a great light. It narrowed 
down the range of his speculations as 
to who his enemy might be. It wasn’t 
necessary to kill one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred people in order to 
eliminate one. All he had to do was 
to select those whose birthdays fell on 
the sixteenth of November. It was 
almost certain that his enemy was 
among them. 

“But the problem didn’t look quite so 
simple as that at first glance. In the 
beginning Eltinge grossly exaggerated 
its proportions. What first struck him 
was the thought that there must be a 
good many people in New York whose 
birthdays fell on that date. He even 
amused himself by trying to figure out 
the number according to the law of 
averages. By dividing the population 
of New York with the number of days 
in the year he found that, if the law of 
averages held good, there was one per- 
son in every one thousand six hundred 
and forty-one whose birthday fell on 
November sixteenth. The sum stag- 
gered him, of course, but soon he saw 
the problem in a saner light. He didn’t 
need to take the entire population of 
New York for his basis. All he had to 
consider were the people with whom 
he came in more or less intimate con- 
tact, some one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred persons. 

“He made a list of their names. 
Then he began to haunt the libraries, 
looking into biographical reference 
books, college alumni statistics and so 
forth. In many instances he made per- 
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sonal inquiries. He worked hard for 
two weeks or so, and finally the list was 
complete. The law of averages, as you 
know, is not a rule of thumb. Eltinge 
discovered that people’s birthdays 
aren’t evenly distributed among the 
three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year. It just so happened that 
among his list of acquaintances there 
were six whose birthdays fell on the 
sixteenth of November. Six murders 
didn’t seem such an enormous task 
when divided between himself and 
Tooker. They would have committed 
twice as many in order to rid them- 
selves of the enemy. Theoretically 
Eltinge’s idea was all right; practically 
it had a fatal flaw. The one man 
whom he was after was supposed to 
be dead. He was not among Eltinge’s 
circle of acquaintances, and so he es- 
caped.” 

“Couldn’t he have found his man 
more easily by looking for somebody 
who was nursing a grudge against him 





for some wrong committed in the 
past ?” 
Cole shook his head. “Hardly. EI- 


tinge had wronged too many in his 
checkered past. Anyway it would not 
have worked in this case. It would 
never have occurred to him to look for 
a man supposed to be dead.” 
“And what about Black? 
he fit into Eltinge’s scheme?” 
“Miss Marsh told me that he was 
once associated with Eltinge in some 
shady business enterprise. Eltinge 
swindled him, it seems, and he hit the 
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Now 
and then he went to Eltinge and touched 


toboggan slide and went fast. 


him for a small loan. Hush money, I 
suppose it might be called. Eltinge 
knew he had wronged the man, so he 
probably thought there was a chance 
that Black was his mysterious enemy. 
Presumably he ascertained the date of 
his birth by direct inquiry. By the 
way, did Tooker speak?” 

“He didn’t let out even a wheeze,” 
said Madran disgustedly. ‘We'll get 
him, though, when Eltinge comes clean, 
as I think he will. Cole’—Madran 
grinned in a shamefaced way—“I’ve 
got to give it to you. I admit I was 
up a tree, while you went right ahead 
and si 

Cole gave a silencing wave of his 
hand. “No compliments, please, 
Madran. Your frankness is one of the 
things I like about you, but don’t take 
it so hard. You would have solved the 
case yourself if the motive hadn’t been 
gummed up so thoroughly. That’s 
what stumped both of us from the start. 
Do you know, Madran, there’s one 
thing about this case that I can never 
forget. It will stick in my memory till 
my dying day.” 

“What’s that ?” 

A strange reminiscent look had come 
into Cole’s face. He threw back his 
head, as if listening. His eyes were 
dreamy, with a look of somber fascina- 
tion in their depths. 

“This,” he said, leaning out of the 
chair and giving four sharp raps on 
Madran’s battered desk. 





END. 


PRISONERS STRIKE AGAINST LIBRARY 


HE prisoners in the Pentridge jail at Melbourne, Australia, went on strike 
recently because, among other grievances, the prison library contains no work 


by certain American authors. 


The men complain that the library has too much 


native fiction of indifferent quality and “improving” books that only bore them. 
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PEAKING of one of the leading lights of the bar, a multimillionaire traction 
magnate once said that this lawyer could tell him what he could do, while 
all that the other lawyers could tell him was what he couldn’t do. In 

other words, this extraordinarily clever and brilliant lawyer could advise his 

client in such a way that he was enabled to make a huge fortune unfairly and 
yet keep within the law. 

This, to our mind, brings up the interesting question: Who is the more 
wicked, the person who commits a wrongful act which, if detected, means punish- 
ment—or the person who commits an act just as wrongful which, if detected, is 
not punishable by law? 

Certainly it seems to us that the person who commits a wrongful act for 
which he cannot be punished is by far the more cowardly of the two wrongdoers. 
Also, we have noted that in many instances this type of wrongdoing has done 
the injured party much more harm than if a so-called legal transgression had been 
committed. While misdirected courage is not commendable, it is difficult to 
restrain admiration for it. Cowardice, on the other hand, is always despicable. 

Let us take two examples. You are walking along a country road; a rough- 
looking man steps out of the bushes with a club in his hand and demands your 
money or your life. If you value your life, you will produce the twenty-eight 
dollars and fourteen cents in your pocket and give it to the man with the club. 
Such marauders as this, of course, must be caught if possible and punished. 

Now for the other example. A wealthy collector of antique furniture 
discovers in the home of a poor woman a mahogany table. In the open market 
this table is worth two hundred dollars. The poor woman lives back in the 
country; she does not know the value of the table, except for its utility. A pine 
table worth seven or eight dollars would answer her purpose. There is, indeed, 
a sentimental value upon it, as the mahogany table once belonged to a deceased 
ancestor; but, after a little dickering on the part of the wealthy collector, the 
woman agrees to sell her table for fifteen dollars, and the purchaser goes off 
in triumph, boasting to his friends of the wonderful bargain he made. 

Were any person to suggest that this wealthy collector had done a dishonest 
or unfair thing tremendous indignation would be shown. Of course he is quite 
safe from legal prosecution, and by some his act would be commended as a shrewd 
piece of business. The defense of a person who commits a crime of this kind 
always is that the seller didn’t have to sell, that he or she simply made an offer 
and it was accepted. 

We could go on giving illustrations without end of crimes that are punishable 
by law, and wrongful acts—to our mind, at least—which are not punishable by 
law. Can’t you? 

Is there no way that such wrongful, wicked acts can be punished? 








if you are an employer and desire to place your ploy In the iti in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about te step out into the world te earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been itted In your ity; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed In their chirography— 








send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 


charge. 
All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission Is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 


sponsible for them. 

Diz.—Yes, you really do belong to that type which has what is called “the 
artistic temperament.” But mark this: that is precisely the reason why you 
should have more self-control than others of more ordinary attributes. Why? 
Because you have a thousand sources of interest, amusement, power, and gratifica- 
tion, which are beyond even the possibility of acquirement by the majority of 
persons. For you to be irresolute and of ill temper is a disgrace. You are like 
a young princess who owes the world a smiling face because she had been so 
blessed. No, I don’t advise you to try to write. You have not that type of mind. 
You should devote yourself to your plastic arts. All that you ask me is pertinent 
and should be answered, but I have not the space to do it here. Write me again, 
reminding me that I have asked you to do so and repeating the questions not dealt 
with here, and I will send you a personal reply. 


LassiE.—I don’t want to tell you what kind of work you should do, my dear, 
for your character is still so immature that this cannot be determined by your 
writing. Your nature is too easily impressed, too apt to be influenced by things 
and persons who are of no real importance. Begin by setting before yourself 
the task of obtaining a good education and becoming a self-reliant woman. I 
would think that you would do best eventually as an office worker, so that you 
might work from that angle. Also, you would do well to take part in outdoor 
sports as much as you can, for your vitality is rather low for a girl of your age. 


X. N. T.—You are assertive, aggressive, stubborn, too opinionated, too easily 
led into the exhibition of a violent temper. You have courage and plenty of will 
power; you are fond of money and impatient of persons who do not or cannot 
make it. I would estimate you as an ardent but selfish lover and as apt to make 
most women unhappy, even if they are no closer to you than friends. You will 
be successful in business only if you learn to be more tactful and moderate. 


A. J. HAvEs.—You do very well indeed for a man with as little school training 
as you have had, but as you are under thirty I see no reason why you should 
not go on and get more. I am always preaching this, for, as the world is to-day, 
every one, no matter what the work he or she does, must Itave a fair amount 
of education if opportunities are to be utilized to their fullest extent. Your 
mind is especially adaptive and receptive, and there is more than the usual reason 
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for your thinking that you could finish off your education. You are warm-hearted 
and affectionate in a very fine way, and I hope that you either have or will 
soon get a home of your own. 


Ratpn FE, Mitter.—That cramped “back” hand of yours is one that would 
make any graphologist look at it twice. It shows excessive reserve, to put the 
indication mildly, and a tendency to be uncommunicative and untrustful. I would 
estimate you as having a personality which is the direct opposite of the facts of 
your nature. This lack of harmony between the character and the rest of the 
personality is the indication of a lack of harmony between the nature as a whole 
and the world. Nothing will help you to change this but spiritual uplift—an 
opening of the soul to the higher aspirations of life—and I greatly doubt whether 
you so much as know what I am talking about. However, it may start you in 
the right direction. You are so shrewd that in business you are almost sure to 
be a success, 


E. P. W.—You are neither insane nor a criminal, nor at all inclined to either 
condition; but you are all but a nervous wreck, and the sooner you recognize that 
fact and set about righting it the better. 
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You need regular hours, plain and substantial food and plenty of it, at least 
eight hours’ sleep if not more, and outdoor air at any price. Your mental con- 
dition is not good, but that is a symptom and not a permanent state. You are 
excessively sensitive, and this, combined most probably with bad habits of eating, 
drinking, and living, since you are of that emotional type which is easily led into 
a fevered existence, is the seat of much that I know must be troubling you. Take 
a fresh grip of the good, wholesome elements of life, change your habits as 
suggested, and you will find that your state of morbid worry about yourself will 
disappear. 


Putte Aarons.—If you like being a grocery clerk and are doing well at it, 
you don’t need a graphologist to tell you that that is a good line for you, do you? 
Right there is the clew to your greatest fault: your indecisiveness and lack of 
assertiveness. Learn to depend on yourself more. Learn to be positive in your 
beliefs. Some persons grow too positive, but there is no danger of your doing 
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that. You are very affectionate and sweet-tempered; the kind of man who will 
love his home and his family. 


R. H. H.—Well, with that upward slant to your writing, and with that sig- 
nature, you are most certainly of the type which must do work which is not 
routine, but I would never pick out the selling of oil for you—no, or of stocks or 
bonds or of anything that had to do with figures and commercial matters only. 
*Cause why? Because of the fact that you use a circle for your “i” dot. If you 
want to be both successful and happy, sell objects of art. Learn, fer instance, all 
about rugs or silks or lace or antiques. I am about sure that you have never turned 
your attention to this sort of thing, but it is your line, and you will soon find it 
out if you give it careful investigation. 


L. ScHooner.—Yes, I agree that you would be a successful storekeeper, and 
that your idea of becoming one in a small country town is good. I agree with the 
place because you have not the temperament that would allow you to be happy 
in the terrific competition of large cities. You would like making friends and 
knowing your customers intimately; in fact, it would be largely on account of 
your quiet but pleasing personality that you would be successful. You have a 
steadfast, sincere, and practical kindliness that is very fine. 


RicuArp A. M. (The Navy).—You are an outdoor man, but are not fitted 
to do well when under pressure of routine. You would make a good salesman. 
Go into some wholesale business house, spend a year or so learning all about 
the output of it, even if you have to begin by being a stock boy, and keep on 
with the idea that when you are enough at home with your product you will be 
a traveling salesman. So few salesmen to-day are willing to go through this train- 
ing that any one who will is sure to be given a good chance at success when he 
is ready to “go on the road.” You would enjoy the travel and change and would 
make good on the job of meeting strangers and selling to them. 


D. H. W.—Why on earth do you find it necessary to disguise your hand- 
writing “frequently?” Your writing shows that you are not of a criminal ten- 
dency, so that I can’t believe that you are a professional forger. And if not, why 
this disguising of the writing? I'll tell you the honest truth, D. H. W., I suspect 
you of thinking that you are a great detective. Well, my dear boy, you are just 
one bundle of conceit, and I could not do a better deed than to try to convince 
you of it, for you really have a great deal of ability and a mind which is by no 
means commonplace—at least it would not be commonplace if you would stop 
thinking about your wonderful self and would turn your attention to the doing 
of something really useful. Afraid I have hurt your feelings, for which I am 
sorry; but that’s the truth “straight from the shoulder.” 





“Rusy.”—Your writing, my dear, shows me that yours is a nature which is 
exceptionally forgiving and kind, and those are qualities which any graphologist 
must treat with respect, for they are all too rare in this world that needs them 
so much. On the other hand, you lack that kind of firmness that will let you 
make up your mind and keep it focused on your decisions. You are too easily 
drawn out of the sort of life that you really want by what you choose to think 
is the force of circumstances, but which is really an influence that you might 
easily counteract. You are intensely fond of pleasure, and this is a marked 
detriment to your character—the one, in fact, that is most serious. Forgive me 
when I say that it is this which is really at the root of your intense desire for 
the stage. I don’t say that you have no talent, but I do say that it is small and 
that I believe you would ultimately be happier if you were to teach yourself to 
care for your home and your two children and that good man. I don’t blame 
you for being discontented in a small town; you would never grow to like it. 
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Your husband could get good work in any of the larger cities, and there I think 
that you could learn really to grow into the fine woman that your potentialities 
indicate you can be. 


Mepico.—What is the use of your coming to me, my dear sir? You know 
and I know that there is only one thing to do with bad habits, and that is to stop 
them; and that, if you have difficulty to do so, there is all the more reason! 
Your handwriting shows a character which is intensely selfish, so that I doubt 
your assertion that you “adore” your wife. I would be willing to wager anything 
you could name that you are a bad-tempered, exacting, and undemonstrative 
husband. You do not face the facts so far as yourself is concerned. You think 
that you are exceptionally intellectual, and that excuses your being exceptionally 
hard for ordinary folks to get on with. If you will write me, giving your name 
and address, I will send you to a man who makes a speciality of curing cases like 
yours. If you really care anything for your wife, you will sink that exaggerated 
pride of yours and do anything that will help you to be the man that you ought 
to be for her sake. 


Miriam SvuLiivan.—“All your good points and part of your bad,” eh? 
You are affectionate and possess a marked sense of justice—the latter a very 
fine thing and not too common. You are possessed of innate refinement. You 
are honest to a hair, hate gossip, and are not jealous. There—that’s quite a 
catalogue of virtue. 
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On the other hand, you are narrow-minded and intolerant and self-righteous. 
You are inclined to think that you know a great deal, and you don’t understand 
human nature in the least. If this list of good and bad qualities has not surprised 
you I am no true graphologist. 


Rosert A. BurEN.—You will make a great mistake if you try to take up a 
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commercial art career. You haven’t the imagination for such work at all, and 
would not do well, even if you ever got to the point of getting a job, which 
I doubt. On the other hand, you would do well in highway engineering. Your 
careful, accurate, and methodical mind would be of the greatest assistance. You 
would like the work, and your temperament would make you respect it, whereas 
you would not understand the art career and would soon lose the ambition for it. 


Betry.—You poor, dear girl! Didn’t anybody ever tell you that there is 
a small instrument you can wear that will restore your hearing? It is not notice- 
able at all and will not make you self-conscious. Don’t give up the natural 
pleasures of youth for a minor affliction like that. What is more, if you will 
go outdoors and get plenty of exercise, there is the possibility that your hearing 
will improve. Your handwriting shows that your love of pleasure is not excessive. 


Aerel. 


I should say that you would do well in dressmaking, for you have unusually 
good taste. If that doesn’t quite suit, try the designing of hats. And—you just 
cheer up and go ahead and be the happy, normal girl that you ought to be. 


Witit1AM H. G.—The specimen which you inclose shows a character in 
which there is a great deal of courage and enthusiasm, but in which there is not 
much fineness of feeling or great ideality. Persons of this type are not apt 
to be wholly liked, but their efficiency cannot be questioned. The affections are 
sincere but selfish, and the personality lacks tact. I should say that a person 
of this type would make a good executive and would be successful in strictly 
commercial work. This is rather a negative character delineation, but it is the 
drawing of a rather primitive and unthinking but not evil nature. 


Miss Jackie J.—I think that you can be a very good worker in any line 
that you find necessary if you will conquer that disposition to be melancholy 
and too easily depressed. That downward drop of your writing shows that you 
are so easily discouraged that your real efficiency does not show. You are ex- 
ceedingly sensitive and often allow the remarks and opinions of people who 
ought not to mean anything to you to make you unhappy and self-conscious. 


McMILLAN AND Co.—I totally disagree with you as to your employees. If 
your judgment is as poor as this you will do well to hire some firm manager 
who will handle your help for you. One is the writing of a man who is a bad- 
tempered and aggressive person, the last one in the world who should be at 
the head of your clerical department. No wonder that you are always having 
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ructions there! Two is the writing of a man who is conscientious and earnest, 
and your statement that he “does not know his place” shows that you must have 
outrageously injured his self-respect ; he would not show temper to his employers 
or to any one in authority unless goaded into it. Three is inefficient and careless, 
and you are wrong to trust him as you do. He is the least worthy of these men. 
Four, five, six, and seven are good fellows with ordinary failings, but not at all 
the type of persons that you state. You, McM., are opinionated and sure of 
yourself and need to subdue this. You, “Co.,” are self-righteous and selfish as 
the very dickens. You both need to take a different view of your duty as em- 
ployers to your employees. They are not a lot of cattle, you know, but men 
like yourselves, some of them very much your superiors in every way. 


— 
SVT KHIOOARE: 


BOY HAS LONG CRIMINAL RECORD 


N seven years sixteen-year-old Julius Obsbaum, who was sentenced recently 
to the New York City Reformatory, has been arrested six times. 

The boy was first arrested when nine years old, charged with petty larcency, 
but was discharged. A year later he was arrested on charges of disorderly con- 
duct and burglary. Sentence was suspended in both instances. 

In 1917 Julius was convicted of burglary and placed on probation for one 
year. In 1919 he was convicted of burglary and sentenced to the Jewish Pro- 
tectorate for two years. He was released last February and went to Detroit, 
where he was arrested and returned to New York in April. 

The boy said he was discharged by a paper firm for stealing postage stamps. 
His latest arrest was made on a charge of vagrancy, when he was found sleeping 
in a doorway in New York. 

Obsbaum’s parents, who have tried many times to reform the boy, were 
unable to keep him from running away from home. Under the sentence recently 
passed upon him he may be compelled to stay in the reformatory until he is 


twenty-one years old. 
SOL IQPYSSIDL 
WIRELESS APPARATUS iN CELL 


GUARD at Sing Sing prison, while making his rounds, heard a peculiar noise 

which seemed to come from one of the cells. He investigated and discovered 
that W. A. Metzger and J. O. Caldwell, prisoners, had rigged up a wireless 
apparatus in their cell and were receiving messages from the outside world. The 
apparatus was confiscated, and the prisoners were questioned closely. Neither 
would tell how they got possession of the batteries and wires. They said that 
they used the outfit merely for their own amusement, and that they had devised 
it for that purpose. 

Prisoners have been forbidden specifically to have wire, since Joseph Sorace 
made use of a coil of wire to slide from the roof of the cell block and escape. 

















EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether or 

t it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you 

esire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Ros’t Davies.—The general tendency of the law seems to be to make the 
fandlord responsible for the acts of the tenant. He is supposed to select the 
tenant with a view to desirability and to his being a good citizen, and, should 
the contrary prove to be the case, with resulting injury to another, it is likely 
that this would be construed as coming under the compensation act and its pro- 
visions. This, however, is a phase of the matter that would have to be tried out 
in the courts before there could be any definite opinion on it. I should say that 
there was enough possibility of its resulting favorably for you to warrant your 
going forward with the legal action. 


SEAMAN’s Wire.—The contracts that seamen make are unusual. When the 
seaman is injured or sick, the owners of the ship on which he is engaged must 
care for him. The owner or master must also see that he is returned to the 
original port of shipment, if necessary. However, the seaman is under the control 
of his employer as few employees are, and the laws that have been enacted for 
him have been based on the assumption that he is little able to care for himself. 
The seaman cannot withdraw from his contract until the time agreed upon has 
passed, but the Federal courts refuse to include this in the violations to the 
thirteenth amendment, which forbids slavery or involuntary servitude. Generally 
speaking, the compensation laws are fair in their application to the seaman, but 
it is the concensus of legal opinion that changes in them would be of benefit to him. 


DovusTFuL.—Just how far a railroad can be made to pay for damages com- 
mitted along the right of way without the direct agency of its employees or its 
rolling stock would be impossible to state. However, the owner of land which 
a railroad bought for its own use, who now lives on other land formerly belonging 
to that now in use by the r railroad, can in no sense consider himself an employee 
of the railroad. 


HANson and Ernest.—I will quote the law, and with this you surely ought 
to be able to bring the matter to an issue. Section 132 of Article 12 


A manager, agent, foreman, accountant, person or persons, who represent any corpora- 
tion, partnership, association, person or persons, engaged in the mining or managing of any 
mines or coal washers . . or person or persons liable for the payments herein pr: ovided 
for, who shall violate the intent of this act by inaccurate reports of tonnage of coal produced 
by ‘them or the earnings of employees in their employ, or who in any manner hinders or 
obstructs the auditor of State in ascertaining facts bearing upon any case provided for in 
this act, or who may refuse correctly to make out such re ports as are required by this act, 
or as requested by the auditor of State, or submit to its provisions, when liable therefore, or 
who shall fraudulently obtain benefits hereunder, shall be fined for each offense the sum of 
not less than one hundred dollars nor more than five hundred and imprisonment in the 
county jail for a period of not less than one month nor more than six months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 


At your request I have deleted the name of the State in this quotation. 


MAxweLt H. O.—There are from fifteen to about twenty-four forms that 
are connected with the Industrial Insurance Act, the number varying in different 
States. A representative list of forms would run about as follows: Report of 
the pay roll, to be made by the employer. Contractor’s statement of wages, to 
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be made by the employer. Monthly statement, to be made by employer. The 
notice of assessment, given to the employer. A statement of the elective adoption 
of the provisions of the act, to be made by the employer. Demand for the 
quarterly payment due, to be given to the employer. Monthly statement, by em- 
ployers. Alphabetical list of industries, to be given to employers. Instructions to 
cities, schools, and so on. Letter of instruction to employers and employees. 
Employee’s report of accident to employer. Workman’s claim for compensation. 
Report of attending physician. Surgical discharge report. Report of witnesses. 
Surgeon’s special report. Proof of death, to be made by attending physician. 
Proof of death from undertaker, Claim of dependent for compensation. State- 
ment of survivors of deceased supporting claim for compensation. Following 
these are the forms which are vouchers for various forms of payment, the final 
settlement voucher, and a few forms that are not always used. These forms, 
taken together, give a complete history of the case. 


E. ALLEN.—You should give notice of the injury being received not less than 
two weeks after incurring it, or more than three months. 


MicuaEL McF.—You may secure the compensation in a lump sum, in your 
State, by showing cause why this would be to the betterment of the family. The 
fact that the farm on which the living of yourself and the deceased has been 
secured for so long will pass out of your hands unless you receive this lump 
sum, and that you have the two boys to carry on the work of it, would, I should 
think, have its full weight with the commission. State your case to the commission, 
with full details. 


Freperick J. H.—Notice of the injury should be served personally upon 
the employer or sent to his last-known address by registered mail. It should 
contain the name-and address of the injured workman, time and place of the 
accident, and description of the injury. It must be signed by the injured person 
or by some one acting in his behalf and so delegated by him. 


or 


LIFTS JEWELS IN MAIDEN LANE 


A SUAVE young man recently succeeded in robbing a Maiden Lane jeweler 

in broad daylight of diamonds worth twenty-four thousand dollars. Calling 
at the offices of C. W. Malliet & Co., on the sixth floor of the building at No. 14 
Maiden Lane, the thief introduced himself as a printing solicitor. 

Miss Josephine Delmonte, a clerk in the office, ushered the man into Mr. 
Malliet’s office, and then went to get a sample envelope to show him. The man 
walked toward the door as she left the room, and waited there for her. In the 
meantime Mr. Malliet was busy at his desk, not more than six feet away. 

A large safe containing the diamonds was standing near the door, where 
the caller was. The stones were in two wallets, which was inside the burglar 
chest of the safe. The combinations of both the safe and the chest were unlocked. 

Miss Delmonte was not gone from Mr. Malliet’s office more than two or 
three minutes. When she returned the man seemed to have lost all interest 
in the printing job. Without waiting to agree on the printing terms he hurried out. 

Before Miss Delmonte left for luncheon at noon she locked the safe, and 
noticed that the two wallets were missing. Remembering that Mr. Malliet had 
in the meantime gone across the street to see about a setting for a diamond pin, 
she thought he had the two wallets. When he returned after luncheon it was 
learned that the diamonds had been stolen. No one else was in the office, and 
both Mr. Malliet and Miss Delmonte said they were positive the young man 
took the stones. 











The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it Is Impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work In which you are especially interested, In one 
of his articles, send a stamped, addressed envelope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement ef what your education Is, 
what your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount of time and money which you 
can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


The Modern Farmer (Continued) 
se average farmer to whom I have made such statements as those which 








constitute this series of articles usually replies that he is a farmer and 

not a truck gardener. Men who have had no more than forty acres 
of none-too-productive land have said this, and with the same breath they have 
complained that farming no longer pays. 

To them, as to you, I have tried to show that the European farmer does 
find that his profession pays, and in countries where everything in the way of 
machinery and material costs fully as much, if not more, and where competition 
is far keener. Similarly the poor European farmer who rents a few acres of 
farmland here is apt to end up with buying a good farm in a few years. The 
American farmer is apt to charge this surprising prosperity upon the foreigner’s 
willingness to live without the comforts of life while he is struggling for a foot- 
hold, but a rather extensive and personal acquaintance with many of this class 
leads me to assert that this statement is not true. 

The poor European farmer, given twenty acres, will not allow fifty feet of 
that to go without returning him a profit. He will not disdain the smallest thing. 
He will carefully cut off the dandelion leaves from the plant as he uproots the 
weed in his painstaking care of all that is his, and his wife will either cook them 
for the family or sell them among the small vegetables that she takes to the nearest 
market. The “hawes” that redden the bushes in the fall will be made into jelly, 
than which there is none more delightful, and sold to the decerning at a high figure. 

All this is part of the farmer’s problem, for he can educate his countrymen 
in the art of eating. People will buy what is persistently offered for sale and 
learn to enjoy it. I once suggested to a farmer’s widow in New Jersey that she 
should grow Swiss chard and kohl-rabi in her big side yard and put a sign on her 
fence that they were for sale. She had not much faith in the idea, but there were 
good farmers all around, and her beets and tomatoes of the previous year had 
gone begging, since the motorists who came out to buy had found so much; 
anyway, she tried it. At first only a few stopped, but they brought their friends. 
The grower had told them how to use these little-known vegetables, and the 
novelty did what it always does. 

As an instance of what can be done, this woman, whose small house and 
one-hundred-foot front of land lie along a well-traveled highway, bought twenty 
acres across the canal, hired a man and a boy to work it, made an attractive 
booth at one side of her house, and sold her vegetables there all the next summer 
direct to the consumer at the usual market rates, which the buyers were only 
too glad to pay. They were getting vegetables that were really fresh—sometimes 
with the dew on them. The profit from this venture was more than the average 
profit on farms of sixty acres in that district that year. This woman since then 
has added pheasants to her farm and is making a heavy profit on them. 

When it was suggested to a farmer of the same township that he should 
raise pheasants also he laughed and wanted to know who was going to eat “those 
peacocks,” and he was not surprised, he said, when the woman who was starting 
with them had few offers for them, even from the well-to-do families of that 
section. She went to some of the high-class country inns about, and found a 
different story; they would take all that she could spare and jumped at the chance. 
Her trade has since included every one who could afford a bit of gustatory ex- 
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travagance now and then, while even the farmers round about, as “close” as 
a man ought to be, sometimes pay the price for the enticing bird. In all that 
section, for twenty miles in all directions, the eating of pheasant is a growing 
habit, and the cultivation of the bird will be an increasing industry all the time. 

This is true of the Belgian hare, the pigeon, the mushroom, the wild duck, 
honey, homemade cheeses, good cider, and of any one of a dozen other by-products 
of small farms that ought to be raised to the dignity of specialized products. 
Too often the very much overworked wife has charge of them and so can do 
little but make some extra money for herself, when, if given the serious attention 
that they deserve, they would soon make important places for themselves in the 
market budget. 

There is no reason why America should not produce at least as good fruit 
as Europe, but any one who has ever seen and tasted the “latticed”’ fruit—i. e., that 
which is grown upon a trellis and carefully nurtured for exceptional fruit, with 
all extraneous blooms plucked away—will agree with me that such fruit cannot 
be bought at any price in America, except in very rare instances where some 
fruit grower is rich enough to indulge himself in what he thinks is a fad. 

The system by which the farmer deals with the public is mainly that of 
the middleman and commissioner. This is all very well for some things, especially 
those which can be raised in quantities and shipped in bulk, but aside from these 
products there are many smaller and more perishable ones that would gain much 
in profit to the farmer and pleasure to the buyer were they to pass direct from 
the one hand to the other. 

I know farmers in New York State who know very accurately what eggs sell 
for at the market price, and who follow the fluctuations of all the great staple crops 
with care. In a sense they can be said to know their business, but tell one of 
them that “fancy” apples, each in its roll of fine paper, attractively packed, would 
net him more money than his old wheat-oat-rye-corn and generals, and he will 
think that you are a city chap who talks of what he does not understand. 

Yet it is a fact that in the direct passage of fine products to the customer 
and in the specializing of products and in the artful preparation of them for the 
market there is the rich future that many a small farmer has always dreamed of, 

Mr. Scott’s next article will end his discussion of this subject.—Ep1Tor. 


\ 


COULDN'T OPEN JAIL 


OLLOWING the recent death of Sheriff Griffith, the prisoners of the South- 

ampton County jail, in Virginia, suffered great discomfort. The late sheriff 

alone knew the combination of the lock on the jail door, and he died without 
telling any one what it was. 

Several days passed before a locksmith was obtained wlto could master the 
lock. In the meantime the prisoners became hungry and thirsty and clamored 
for relief. There was only one way to get food to them, and that was through 
openings in the caged windows. Sandwiches were poked through these chutes, 
and coffee in flat cans was passed to the cell occupants. 

After working several hours, the locksmith opened the jail door and admitted 
the new jailer. 

















UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


A New Transposition Cipher 


N a large city of the East is a strong society composed of men and women 
who are making an honest effort to ascertain the causes of crime, in an 
attempt to cut down the number of crimes committed each year to as low 

a figure as possible, and to help the unfortunates whose footsteps have trodden 
the paths of criminal pursuits to something finer and more useful. One of their 
methods of work is to have a member of their society gain the confidence of some 
one who is on the inside of a well-organized criminal band, and, through this 
member’s “roping,” to gain what firsthand knowledge they require. 

Harvey Wells was roping a band of thugs in the interests of the society. This 
necessitated his being at the headquarters of the criminals constantly, mingling 
with them in their activities, living their life, being one of them, to the temporary 
renunciation of his own quiet and fastidious mode of living. 

One day Wells’ mail included a decidedly cryptic communication. On account 
of its suspicious appearance, the band leader, who had the mail that came to the 
band’s headquarters examined, held the communication. He suspected a police 
trap, and, until he could determine what the purport of the note was, he would 
not let it pass on to Wells. 

He tried himself to make it give up its secret, but in vain. Next he passed 
it on to those of his cronies whom he thought had education and ability sufficient 
to decipher the cryptic note, but they, too, failed. The communication consequently 
was filed with other important documents belonging to the band, and Wells was 
put under surveillance and held as a suspicious character in the band’s estimation 
from that time on. 

3ut Wells had occasion to yisit the files of the band not long afterward, and 
he came across the communication, which he deciphered and read with little 
difficulty. It was a note from the society in whose interests he was making himself 
one of the criminals. 

Here is the note as it was written. To give you a start, I’ll tell you that there 
are forty-nine letters in the answer. See if you can pick a comprehensive message 
out of the following: 


TAZBNYUIEYJ AZNXIEPQLTNZUALAETXYJ EQPDMTHIGWZVPYHILQOEHNFIE 
IBFJNVIHIRYHBVJDGLHGFCJEXVJKSAPGXHZVCMFVBILMQALKROEFUJ VDX 
DFHXB jNNRIXJFCRBVIGVCILBVIRJKEEjPLTGHINBSIWTULLXCIBCVvNHET 
JFDPGOHBKEIFVYVCOPJBIMPJOFILJNWFCVHKILBNMPjKIKNMSAVCHxKYU 
Nj YVEHDSLOPXTDQPXFLIUFXYLVD j MvBHEDCNIHFDSAEBINCDFTHFEjSQT 


DINFHV j UDENCUM j AMUFGAHILJBZCxvLEDGFJGHOH 
7,CvBNU j ICKLDBIUPxKY j QPDOj LAMxBSI jALDGENL 
YLjRLTOP j EAB j DQLCYNASUREPYNGHW jKELCPNTKQ 
IvBIATERY j HKNLWvZvOHINORYHx1HD jLEMBTHI jP 
YUHDBFvCxZ1SxGNMCKL jGNYWFHPT j EbNMYGFALQU 


The solution to the enthusiastic youth’s cipher that was sent to Inspector 
Steele is: “Hard ones like this don’t come often—what?” It is a combination 
substitution-transposition cipher ; the substitution alphabet used is as follows: 


A—o1t D—o4 G—o7z J—10 M—40 P—7o S—11t V—14 Y—17 
B—oz E—os H—o8 K—20 N—so Q—8 T—12 W—15 Z—18 
C—o3 F—o6 I—o9g L—30 O—60 R—9o0 U—13 X—16 
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The transposition arrangement is this: The text contained thirty-three 
letters; these were arranged in three vertical columns of eleven letters each, so: 


ASMnmZzOUn> He 
" 9NHZOUMEIaE 
SP HE2mn70n8 


These columns, as they appeared in the cipher, were taken horizontally from 
the columns above, in this way: HEMATERHODIFOSTNDEEONSNWLTHI 
CAKOT. Simple when you know how, eh? 


STM i 


IN NEXT WE EK’S ISSUE 
The Opening Installment of 


|The Pinelands Tragedy 


Doctor Poate’s unquestioned gift for story telling has found in the 
Pinelands of North Carolina an unusual setting for a story which is 
sure to win your unqualified indorsement. 


By ERNEST M. POATE 


The Picaroon and the 
Black Bag 


The ‘‘Benevolent One’’ delivers a bag of retribution to a human 
derelict. 


By HERMAN LANDON 


On Silken Wings 


*‘Butterflies—Innocent Things!—Become the Foils on the Field 
of Commerce. 


: By J. R. WARD 
AND O'THER STORIES 
We Suggest That You Order Your Copy in Advance 
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MISSING #322 





contested lucted to oft eieate In DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZING 





offered 
is pur ve to ald 3 in getting in "touch with 


porestnite it will be better on use your name In the notice, we will print your request 
we 


Pl if ~ prefer. {tn sending ‘“‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right nam 
We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us 


“General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
s to address often have mail t saat we send ‘them returned to us marked ‘‘not found."’ 
change in your addres: 


can fd a promptly any letters that may come for you. 
unsuitab’ 

it can be avoided, please do not send us a 
those persons who are not specific a 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any c 


e and address, so that 


New, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing. “as you would like to be helped if you were in a similar 


eoenee. 


NING.—Do not forward money to any one whe sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money “‘to get home,” 
cetera, — you are absolutely certain that the auther of such telegram or letter” is the person you are seeki ing. - 





MURPHY, CARRIE, of enene City, who married Jack 
Morrison, is asked to write to J. W. E., care of this maga- 
zine. 


CLARENCE.—Please write home.—Pead. 


HIPP, CAROLINE ABIGAIL.—Please write to J. E., 
care of this magazine. 


AMY 8.—Please send address, There is no anger, dear, 
pe pity and love. We await your return.—Mother and 
‘ather. 


ScoTT, . wes is he? Who was he? In 1914 
he worked in a pape ill in Little Falls, New York. 
Maltby and the rest of us grew fond of him. He enlisted 
in Canada for the big war. Obtained a major’s commission 
and was one of several officers to convoy the twenty-one 
thousand contingent that followed the Princess Pats across. 
Believed to have been Princess Pats officer, but name not 
certain. Claimed to be Portuguese descent, and had career 
in West. Claimed to have been deputy U. 8. marshal eut 
of old Walla Walla office; Harry Scott name not known 
on the marshal records, however. Was familiar with Hole- 
in-Wall gang’s work, always carried a six-gun, which he 
twirled and otherwise manhandled, and described Nevada 
scenes as they are. Learned paper making in Japan, and 
had relatives in Portugal; a linguist, tall, smooth shaven, 
probably fifty years of age and looked thirty-five; instantly 
alert at the least diversion from normal. Ve want to 
know what became of him; we want to know where he came 
from; we want to hear from him, past, present, and future, 
so to speak. All this because friends miss him and want 
more to talk about him down in Charlie’s gun store. Write 
R. S. Spears, care of this magazine, 


THARMAN, ANNIE.—Her home was in Louisville, Ken- 
acsye and when last heard of she was in Chicago, in May, 
1917. She is about twenty-six years old, with light-brown 
complexion and one gold tooth. Any information about her 
will be appreciated by J. Kuox, care of this magazine. 


MAURO.—When I was about four years old I was put 
in a home for orphans in Stockton, California, and have 
never heard from any of my people since that time. I had 
some sisters, but do not know their names or anything 
about them, I was born in Stockton or Watsonville and 
was twenty-nine years old on April 7, 1921. have brown 
eyes and black hair and am five feet six and a half inches 
tall. My mother was Spanish and my father Portuguese. 
If any one can help me to find my family the favor will 
be most gratefully appreciated. Joseph Edward Mauro, care 
of this magazine. 


rags fa LAWRENCE S.—He is asked to write to his 
friend, M. H., care of this magazine. 


CHENEY, HERBERT.—His mother’s name was Mellise 
Hott. He was last seen in Los Angeles. There is good 
news for him. Any one who knows his whereabouts by do 

by writing to his cousin, Mrs. H. C, Wood- 
Fourth Street, San Diego, California. 


MORGAN, MRS. DELLA HARMON.—She ifs about thirty- 
five years old, tall, of medium. build, with brown eyes 
and hair. She lived in Detroit during 1906-1907. Her 
brother, who has not heard from her since 1905, would be 
very happy if he could get some news of his long-lost 
sister, aad hopes that some one who knows her may see 
this notice and call her attention to it. for which he will 
always be deeply grateful. Howard R, Harmon, care of this 
magazine. 


CARSON, GEORGE W; A. BAUMGARDNER, of Ink 
Ranch, Fort Stockton, Texas; OSWALD McFAYDEN, of 
Roseland, Texas; and £. BENNET are asked to write 
to F. Pettit, care of this magazine. 


MORGAN, MELVILLE.—Some ten years ago he was in 
Pendleton, Oregon, and left there for southeast Oregon to 
prospect for gold. Any information about him will be 
greatly appreciated by E. D. M., care of this magazine, 


MAYO, GRACE.—She is about twenty-nine years of age 
with gray-blue eyes and black hair, and married a man 
named VICTOR FRANKENSBURG, and had three children. 
Also ELIZABETH JANE MAYO, generally called Bessie, 
about twenty-six years of age, with brown eyes and dark- 
brown hair. Their sister, Viola, who has not seen them 








since she left home about 1910, is very anxious to fin 
them, and would be very happy to hear from them. She 
will be most grateful for any information that will _help her 
to communicate with her sisters. Mrs. George B. Starr, 
5180 Mission Street, San Francisco, CaJifornia. 


IRWIN, HELEN.—She was last hensé from in January, 
1920, when she was living in Jersey City. An old friend 
7 very anxious to hear from her, and will be greatly obliged 
any o who will send her present address, . &. 
Costigan, care of this magazine, 


GRIM My. MRS, AUGUSTA E.—She was last seen in 
1908 5 —, Missouri. A relative would like to hear 
from her or fro any one who knows her whereabouts. 
E. Grimm, o14 1-2 2 Jesler Way, Seattle, Washington. 


VERLIE.—Don’t be afraid to write to mother. No one 

oF, ens You will not be asked to come home unless 

to. Only write, and mother will tell you some- 

thing” ‘that will make you glad. We all love you, no mat- 
ter what has happened. 


CHAPMAN, WILLIAM HARVEY.—He ran away from 
home when he was about twelve years old. He had two 
brothers. It is thought that their home was at St. Mary’s, 
Kansas, A relative would glad to hear from them and 
will appreciate any information that will help to find them. 
W. H. Chapman, P. O. Box 452, Goldfield, Colorado, 


MURPHEY, PETE.—He may go by the name of Mason. 
He is about fifty-eight years old and was last heard of 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where he was in business as a build- 
ing contractor and steel structural worker. Any informa- 

tion about him wilk be greatly appreciated by his son, 
William Murphey, 709 Dayton Street, Flint, Michigan. 


KLUEBER, ROBERT HENRY.—He left his home in 1914, 
and wrote once from Los Angeles 16. His name has 
not been found in the war records in Washington, and it 
is not known what has become of him. He is twenty-three 
years of age, tall and muscular, with fair hair and brown 
eyes. He was very fond of Western life. His mother and 
three brothers are anxiously waiting for news of him, and 
lwope that he will see this, or that some kind reader will 
call his attention to it, and that he will write home soon. 

ny tor Moana < that will help to put this young man in 
communication with his family will be most gratefully re- 
ceived. Mrs, Ida M, Smith, 903 North Vandeventer Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri, 


MALONEY, JOHN.—When last heard of he was work- 
ing in the Central Tube works at Ambridge, Pennsyl- 
vania. His old buddy would like to hear from_him, and 
asks him to write at once. eroy Johnson, 50 Baird Ave- 
nue, Washington, Pennsylvania, 


ALDENDERFER, GUY.—He was last heard of about 
four years ago near Joplin, Missouri. His parents were 
living in St. Louis at that time, and he was connected 
with a firm in Kansas City. friend would be glad to 
hear from him or from_one who knows his address. 
George Rodrick, Kingman, Kansas, 


BUCK, HERBERT.—If you only knew how we have 
grieved for you, and how we have searched for you, you 
would return. Won't you please come back before mother 
goes? We are far from the old home now, but a letter 
sent there will find us. O. J. J., Box 40, or in care of 
this magazine. 


HOVICK, MRS. ROSE.—Please write to me and let me 
know where you are. I am very lonely without you. Same 
old address.—Fairy Sutherland. 


SMITH, FRED L.—He was last heard from in June, 
1916, when he was living at the Arcade Apartments in 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. He is about twenty-three years 
old, five feet ten inches tall, with dark hair and eyes. 

ny one who knows his present address will do a favor 
by writing to his friend, A, R., cage of this magazine. 





BRAY, WAYNE.—He is thirty-four years old, five feet 
ten inches tall, weighs about one hundred and eighty-five 
pounds, and is of fair complexion. He was last heard of 
at Black Bear, Idaho, in April, 1919, when he was mak- 
ing arrangements to move to Washington with his wife 
and little girl. Any information abeut him will be grate- 
fully received by Harry A. Bray, 1611 Roberson Avenue, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


WILLIAMS, IDA BARNES.—When she was a small child 
her father took her West and changed her name to Wil- 
liams. Later, when she was grown up, she went to Alaska, 
where she was known as Mrs. Edwards. Her brother, 
Charies A. Barnes, saw her in Seattle about 1910. Any 
information as to her present whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by C. A. Barnes, care of this magazine, 














HASS, RAYMOND, who disappeared from Chicago Uni- 
versity some time ago. He is about eighteen years old, of 
light : ~ o? and is an all-around athlete. He 
asked to write E. A. K., care of this magazine, who 
would very a. like to hear from him, 


LAMBERT.—When I was a little boy I was sent to a 
home with a brother named Dewey and a sister, Millie. I 
do not know where they are or anything about them or 
my father and mother. Any one who can help me to 
find my people will do a great kindness, as I would very 
much like to find somebody belonging to me. Melvin Lam- 
bert, care of this magazine. 


JONES, JAMES CALVIN.—He was last seen on_Sep- 
tember 18, 1920, at Winston-Salem, North Carolina. He is 
about five feet six inches tall, with black hair, brown eyes, 
and dark complexion. Lucille is ill and wants to see him 
before she dies. Little Junior is dead. Any information as 
to his whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by Lucille, 
care of this magazine, 


HAYDEN, EDWIN.—When last heard from he was on @ 
ranch near Rock Springs, Wyoming. He soldiered in Troop 
D, Seventh U. §S. Cavalry, and was discharged at Fort 
Bliss, Texas. Also EMIL ILLIAN, whose home is in Balti- 
more, and who was discharged from Troop B, Seventeenth 
Cavalry, at Schofield Barracks, H. T., in November, 1920, 
and has not been heard from since. These two are asked 
to write to their old buddy, Corporal Edward Boike, care 
of this magazine. 


w , W. F. C., who married a Mrs. Berry about 1890 
and was last heard from in Louisiana. They had four or 
five children, one girl named Minnie. An old friend is 
anxious to find them and will appreciate any information. 
Mrs. John Dodds, 521 South Claiborne Avenue, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 


EVENS, LILLIE.—When last heard of definitely she 
was living in Orillia, Ontario, with her father and_ step- 
mother, but left there about nineteen years ago after a 
misunderstanding. At that time she was about sixteen years 
old. It was reported that she was seen afterward in De- 
troit, and was corresponding with her aunt_in London, 
England, until the outbreak of the war. Her brothers, 
Edgar G., Walter A., and Harold L., would like to have 
news of her, and will be grateful to any one who can help 
them to find her. H. L. Stevens, 66 Torrens Avenue, Tod- 
morden, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 


LABELLE, ROSARIO.—He has been missing since April, 
1920, and his mother has not heard from him since. He 
is five feet eleven inches tall, with light hair and brown 
eyes, and has a large scar on_his left wrist. ee a roa oe 
that he went to work at the Mills Paper Comp 
tario. Any one who can give information that Twill "help his 
distressed mother to find this young man will do a very 
great favor by writing to Mrs. D. Labelle, care of this 
magazine, 


LIM, DONALD S.—He is thirty-two years old, about five 
feet five inches in height, with dark hair and complexion. 
Ltd js asked to write to M. M. Wallette, care of this maga- 


Lorrus, EUGENE A.—He is a miner, is six feet three 
inches tall, and has brown hair and blue eyes. He lived 
formerly in Denver, Colorado, ‘4 was last heard of in 
Mojave, California, twelve year Any information re- 
garding him will be gratefully asores ciated by M. E. L., care 
of this magazine 


WARREN, THOMAS JAMES.—He is very anxious to find 
his people, and would be glad if some of them would write 
to him. He is now in the army, stationed in the Canal 
Zone. Any letters sent to him in care of this magazine 
will be forwarded without delay. 


STOUTENBURG, WILLIAM H., of Wichita, Kansas. He 
is a follower of harness horses and was last heard of in 
Quincy. Illinois. Any news of him will be appreciated by 
his only brother, S. K. Stoutenturg, in care of Dold Pack- 
ing Company, Wichita, Kansas. 


WILKANIS, CHARLES and PETER.—Their sister is 
very anxious to communicate with them. They first be- 
came separated in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; again about 
eighteen years ago in Omaha, Nebraska. Peter, the younger 
brother, and sister were born in Pittsburgh. Write Isabella 
Marian Wilkins, 824 North Wilton Place, Los Angeles, 
California. 


FAWCETT, VIVIAN (Wewe).—Last heard of in Living- 
ston, Montana, but letter sent there returned. She is about 
twenty-five years of age. Please write V. C. P., care of 
this magazine. 


ST. PIERRE, AUGUSTIN.—Or Augustin St. Peter, left 
Roxton Falls, Province of Quebec, about 1890. Last heard 
of about 1905, working a ranch in Coeur D’Alene County, 
Idaho. Also a daughter, MARY, now about twenty-five 
years old. Any one who knows anything about them will 
confer a great favor by writing to his nephew, KF. 
Paquin, 181 Davis Street, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada. 


PAYNE, MRS. EDITH and GLADYS, her daughter.— 
Last heard of in East Lexington, Massachusetts, where they 
were working for a man by the name of Miskell. Any one 
knowing their present oe oo please inform their 
daughter and sister, Ma E. Ford, 415 West Twenty- 
fourth Street, Chester, Pennsylvania, 
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SHIDLER, A, W.—Last heard from in Rawhide, Nevada, 
and El poy California, in 1910. Any one knowing his 
whereabouts, please write to W. H. Liem, Center, Texas. 


DAVIS, W. H.—He left Tyler, Texas, some years ago, 
and was last heard of in Winsburro, Texas. Any one 
knowing his present address will do a great favor by_noti- 
fying his grandson, Gardiner Davis, 1017 North Porter 
Street, Sherman, Texas, 


GELLEIN, HARRY, a Norwegian, fifty-six years old, 
with light heir and eyes, He had a jolly disposition. He 
was last seen about twelve years ago at St. Paul, Minne- 
Sota, where he roomed on Exchange Street near Wabash 
Avenue. He was employed by an employment company 
on railroad construction work in the middle and western 
States in the capacity of cook. Any information in regard 
to ns whereabouts will be highly appreciated by his brother, 
H, A. Gellein, Box 123, Route 1, Everett, Washington. 


DAVIDSON, CHARLES E.—He was last heard from in 
Los Angeles, California, about seventeen years ago. He is 
tall, has dark eyes, and pleasing manners. He is about 
thirty-five years old. His mother is very anxious to get 
some word of him, as she fears he may be in trouble. 
She will be very grateful to any one who can give her 
news of him. Please write his sister, Mrs. W. B. Smith, 
1115 Drexel Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 


SULLIVAN, THOMAS.—Goes by nickname of ‘‘Sully.” 
He is five feet eleven inches tall, weighs about one bun- 
dred and eighty pounds, has brown hair and a fair com, 
plexion. Last heard of in Salt Lake City in December of 
1920, headed for his old home in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. If he, MIKE McHALE, or “RACE HORSE’ Mc- 

ONALD should see this, they are asked to write to 
Bobbie, the Kid. R. J. V., care of this magazine. 


was eRVart. HARRY and ANNA, his wife, also their son, 

AROLD, who left his home at Decatur, Alabama, some 
pane ago. Any information about any of these people 
will ae appreciated by Mrs. Harry Schmidt, care of this 
magazine, 


HARRIS, K. P.—Last heard from in August, 1920, at 
Parshall, Colorado. He was thirty-six years old, five feet 
six inches tall, with brown hair, blue eyes, good teeth, 
and a mole on left temple. Any information will be greatly 
appreciated by Mrs. Georgia Harris, Route No. 4, Box 16, 
Marlow, Oklahoma. 


BRUNAUGH, ARRELIA.—Last heard of in Portland 
Oregon, about twelve years ago. He is forty-four years 
old, is tall, and has dark eyes and dark-brown hair. His 
sister will appreciate any information about him. Please 
notify Mina Frazee, 238 Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PETERSON, HOWARD.—He was with the army during 
the war, being stationed at Charles Street Barracks, 
Gloucester City, New server, ‘about three years ago. His 
home is in Brooklyn, Any one knowing his 
present address, please commnnic ate with E. B, V., care 
of this magazine, 


CHAO, MRS. ROSELLA.—She sometimes goes under the 
name of Rosella Hurles. Last heard of in Columbus, Ohio. 
Any one knowing her present whereabouts will confer a 
great favor by writing Leon Chao, care of this magazine. 





LUBOVRITZ, WILLIAM.—He died on board ship com- 
ing to America in 1903 or 1904 His son, William, Jr., 
would be very glad to receive any information regarding 
his father’s relatives, whose whereabouts are unknown, also 
word of his mother’s relatives, who were last heard of in 
England and in Russia. Please wee William Lubovritz, 
12 Almira Street, Rochester, New Yo 


JONES, HERBERT, when last heard of he was living on 
Wells Street, Chicago. He has blue eyes and brown hair. 
He had one grown son. His cousin would like to get some 
trace of them. Also DEXTER, CHARLES, last heard of 
in Massachusetts. He is a farmer and has a sister, Ida 
Shurburn, living in Glover, Vermont. He is about sixty- 
five years old and has curly hair and a k eyes. Any 
information about either of these persons will be gladly 
received by Mrs. Emma Fortis, Box 14, Wilninston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


WILSON, MORRIS.—He was in Battery D, First Vir- 
ginia Field Artillery, at Newport News, Virginia, and at 
Camp McClellan, Anniston, Alabama, in 1917. He is asked 
to write to Al. “Hap” Bailey, 21 West Twenty-fifth Street, 
Jacksonville, Florida, 


BUCKLES, JACK.—Known in Blackfoot, Idaho, in Kall- 
spell, Montreal, and in Santa Cruz, California.’ His pal 
would like to know his _ present address. Please write 
George Millar, Box 1534, Mobile, Alabama. 


FITZSIMMONS, MICHAEL.—When last heard of he was 
working for an automobile company in Detroit. An old 
friend would like to hear from him. W. HL L., care of 
this magazine, 


STEDHAM, GEORGE K., last heard of near San An- 
tonio, Texas He is a Mason or an Odd Fellow. Also 
FELIX H. STEDHAM, last heard of around Brady, Texas. 
They are brothers, and an aged mother grieves for them. 
She and their sister will deeply appreciate any informa- 
tion regarding their present whereabouts. Please write Mrs, 
Via Mauk. care of this magazine, 
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DE LOACH, BONNIE A., sn —Recetved letter on Sep- 


tember 7th, too late. Write Lockwood, care of this 
magazine. 

CLARK, GEORGE.—Last seen in Marysville, Kansas. 
Heard from Brother E. 8S. Doctor ordered me to a low 


altitude on account of heart trouble, Came to Clarksville. 
Iowa, September Ist.—S. R. 


LDY, S. 8B., or HARRY.—Last ag ee from in July, 
1917, in San Francisco, California. d just returned 
from Alaska, where he had been me His mother 
is an invalid, and his youngest mi ag hag gone totally 


blind. They need his help very much. Any information 
will be gladly rossivect di his mother, Mrs. S. W. Goldy, 
Sand Creek, Oklahom 


ELLAFRITZ, FREDERUCK.—I was born in Burlington, 
Iowa, on October 13, 1895, and was adop' by Mr, and 
Mrs. B. F. Kuhn when I was about four years old, Any 
one knowing anything of my own people will do a great 
favor by writing to me in care of this magazine, 


CAMILLI, ALBERT, formerly in U. 8S. Air Service, 
Rockwell Field, Coronado, California, discharged July 18, 
1921. He was a lumberjack, last heard n Scotia, Cali- 
fornia, about September 5, 1921. Also GEORGE STEWART, 
who was transferred from the Rockwell Field to Post Field, 
Oklahoma, July 1, 1921. He was later discharged. An 
old pal now has an aeroplane of his own and might be 
— to give them work. Any one having information as 

their whereabouts kindly communicate with Frank 
urshy. care of this magazine. 


JOHN D.—Last heard of in 1918 in naval avia- 
on . At one time he was employed by a steel 
company in Pittsburgh. Any one knowing his whereabouts 
please communicate with W. Hockensonett, 235 Sixth 
Street, Port Arthur, Texas. 


REED, JAMES H.—Last heard - in Fifth U. S, Cav- 
alry. He is sometimes called /Snak Any one knowing 
his address please write to “Red” ‘Travis, care of this 
magazine. 

DAVIS, EARL BOURN.—He enlisted in the army in 
1917 and went to Europe in Ambulance Company No. 28, 
Fourth Division, U. S. Regulars. He returned and was 
discharged in August, 1919, when he — to Oswego, New 

fork, to live. He disappeared in August, 1920. He was 
born in Hoboken, New Jersey, has light hair and blue 
eyes, and is about twenty-five years old. Any one having 
any information about him will please — with 
his brother, Orren Davis, Clayton, New Yo 


FARRAR, CHESTER W.—He moved to Albia, Iowa, 
from Kentucky in 1855 or 1856. In 1862 he enlisted in 
the Twenty-sixth Degeits. Iowa Infantry, and was killed 
two months later. fis grandson is very anxious to get 
information regarding his relatives. Write Fred C. Far- 
rar, care of this magazine. 


TAYLOR, CHARLES H., of New_York. He arrived in 
Los Angeles, California, from the East on November 13, 
1920, where he stopped for a short time at a hotel. Two 
of his friends who used to ride in uis Dodge with him 
would like to find him. He is about twenty-four years old. 
Please address C. J. P., care of this magazine. 


LEE, HARRY.—He moved West from Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in the early days, and settled in Oklahoma. For 
a time he drove the stage between Fort Smith and Tele- 
quah, Oklahoma. He had black eyes and hair. His wife’s 
maiden name was Cox. His daughter, Etta Elizabeth Lee, 
is very anxious to find some trace of him or some of his 
elatives. Any one having any information will confer a 
‘avor by writing Mrs. Jake Marshall, Box 177, Ratan, 
Texas. 


BUTLER, E. F.—He was last heard from in February, 
1914, at Meridian, Idaho, where he lived on a ranch. He 
left there with his sons, ALBERT and VERNE. The fa- 
ther and Albert are both dark and Verne is light. An- 
other son has good news for them. Any one knowing their 
whereabouts will confer a favor by writing to W. E. Bat- 
ler, Box 181, Windsor. Colorado. 


MORGAN, JOHN.—He left Bridgeport, Connecticut, nine- 
teen years ago and was last heard of in Watertown, New 
York, sixteen years ago. He is thirty-five years old. Any 
information as to his whereabouts will be thankfully re- 
ceived by his brother, C. G. Morgan, care of this magazine. 


FORD, MRS. ANNA M.—Last heard of in Kansas City, 
Missouri, in June, 1921. She is a cook and waitress. She 
is forty years old, five feet six inches tall, dark hair 
streaked with gray, and is slightly stooped. Her maiden 
name was Coyner. Her two boys are anxious to see her. 
Any one having any information regarding her will confer 
a favor by writing H. S. Ford, care of this magazine, 


MURRAY, WILLIAM J.—Last heard from in Falling 
Timber, Pennsylvania, in 1919, He is a miner, sixty-one 
years of age. Any one knowing his whereabouts will do 
a great favor by writing to his daughter, lone Murray, care 
of this magazine. 

HAWKINS, FARST and CHARLIE.—Also their mother. 

They were last seen in Batesville, Arkansas. about twenty 
years ago. Any one knowing their whereabouts please write 


their sister, Zula Hawkins Jones, 208 South McAmis Street. 
Breckenridge, 


Texas. 





Missing Department 


GLADYS.—Come and visit us so that we can talk it 
over.—O. S. M. 


. 


SMITHIES, MAUD.—She was last heard from in Los 
Angeles about 1915. Her maiden name was Stevens. Sho 
married in 1911 and has a boy named Allan. Her huse 
band’s name is George. Any information _as to_her where- 
abouts will be welcomed by her friend, Helen M. Murray, 
care of this magazine. 


CRUNCLETON, Lt. H.—When last heard oom in vet, 
1912, he was a fireman in Las Vegas, Nev An 
friend would like to hear from him. Write G. = R.. one 
of this magazine. 


SPORTIS, MRS. BIRDIE.—She was married June 22, 
1918, leaving Nashville, Tennessee, with her husband 2 
live in Chandler, Arizona, where he was employ as 

i cafe. She left there September 8, 1918, expects 
ing to return to Nashville, but has never been seen nor 
heard of since. She is about eighteen years old, 
blue eyes, straw-colored hair, and very fair skin, She 
d dance well. Any information regarding her 

1 be deeply preciated by her mother, Mrs. Birdie 
Shrewsbary, 2600 Jefferson Street, Nashville -Tennessee. 


SHELLINGTON, ANDREW.—He bet his ‘home in Brante 
ford, North Dakota, 21, and has not been heard 
from since. Any information about. him_ will be gratefaliy 
received. Please write Mrs. J. S., care of this magazine. 


BROWN, WILLIAM.—He was last honed of in Texas, 
where he was at work_ i his 

thirty years ago. 
last heard of in St. Migsouri, about thirty-one years 
ago. Any information regarding the whereabouts of these 
persons will deeply appreciated by their sister, Mrs. 
Caroline Caldwell, Box 98, R. R. No. 6, North Fort Worth, 


OSBORNE, ENOCH L.—Many years ago he disappeared 
from his home in Illinois, and was last heard of in tho 
— ae bal business severai years ago in Dallas, 


ex 

and, “it still Tiving. .. Any news 
of him, Jjving or dead, will be most gratefully received. 
Please write Mrs. V. E. R., care of this magazine. 


BULLIBOY, or BULLABOUGH, A. A.—He was last heard 
of in Danville, Virginia, in 1915. He is about six feet call 
and has brown eyes and a ruddy complexion. His son 
would like very much to hear from him. Edward Bulli- 
boy, care of this magazin 


L. L. or WESTERN FRIEND. ete = twice; one lete 
ter was forwarded to G. I. and the ame back. Please 
write again to your California friend, ". 


WARD, JENNIE.—She was a young woman in 1896, 
when she left a baby boy in an orphan asylum in St. 
Louis, Missouri, for adoption. agit! oe one knowing her 
whereabouts please communicate wi Forbes, 406 
West Twenty- First Street, Los pn * california, 





5S. 


BALL, CHARLES W.—At one time he resided in Fort 
Worth, Texas. His father owned a brewery in Toronto, 
Ontario. Any one who knows his present address will cone 
fer a great favor by writing J. G. P., care of this magazine. 


GILLIS, R. ANGUS.—He was first officer on an ocean 
liner, making ports at Halifax, Nova Scotia, at oe r 
Massachusetts, and at points in India. He was last heard 
of in Halifax in 1917, He was then thirty-three years old, 
had sandy hair, blue eyes, and was about five feet eleven 
inches in height. He is of Scotch descent. Any infore 
mation as to his present whereabouts will be greatly appre- 
ciated by his cousin, 8S. C. P., care of this magazine. 





LINN, HAROLD.—When last heard of, in 1915, he was 
in Hotchkiss. Colorado. Any one who knows his_present 
address pledse write to C. Herrington, Box 273, El Cen- 
tro, California. 


FRED ROCHE sends the following: Father is at home 
now and is not well. Ibert would like to know where 
you are and I would like to see you back. Write often, 
please; I am lonesome. 


RUHL, RALPH G.—He has worked with various shows 
under the name of “‘Dare-devil Ruhl.”” He lived at one 
time in Alliance, Ohio. Any one who knows his present 
address please communicate with his friend, ‘Mysterious 
la Verne,’” care of this magazine. 


HAUGE, CARL J.—He is thirty-eight years old, five feet 
six inches tall, dark-brown hair, and blue eyes. He works 
as a cook, usually in camps. Any information will be grate- 
fully received by his family. Please write his father, An- 
cron Hauge, 404 Sixty-seventh Street, North Hudson, Wis- 
consin, 


BROWN, RUTH, or STOCKER, MRS. ROY.—She somes 
times goes by the nickname “Brownie.” She was last 
heard of in San Francisco, California, in 1915. Any infore 
mation regarding her present whereabouts will be greatly 
appreciated by her friend Ray, care of this magazine. 

KEITH, DON or EDNA.— neat, beard of on a farm neat 

a * 


Sturgis, Meade County, South Please write 
Mrs. M. E. S., care of this magazine. Very important. 














Missing Department 


TRIBBLE, CRAM EY FRANKLIN. —Sometimes called 
“Chick.” He w heard Dallas, Texas, 
He is thirty, a} old, six ro) tail, slender, has dank 
pa 4 and eyes, and some means on his hands and face. 

way firema’ ny information —— 
him will be greatly appreciated by his son, William Trib- 
ble, 825 Kingman Street, San Bernardino. California, 


BROWN, HAROLD HAYS.—He was last heard of in 
Sacramento City, California, in 1917. His home address 
is Glenville, West Virginia. He is twenty-eight years old, 
of light complexion, with gray eyes, and is about five feet 
eleven inches ll. Any one knowing of his whereabouts 
or having heard of him, please communicate with William 
Perry Brown, Glenville, West Virginia, 


ANDERSON, GAY JOHN H.—He was last heard of in 

the Fifteenth Coast Artillery Corps, at F 

Florida, in 1916. 
. Any one knowing his whereabouts please write C. 

A. C., care of this magazine. 


FREESE, JAMES S.—He sometimes goes by the nick- 
names “‘Irish’’ and ‘Pat. He was a sergeant in Com- 
pany H, 859th Infantry. He is about five feet eight inches 
tall, and is of light complexion. He was last heard ef in 
Wilson, Kansas, where he was going to homestead. Any 
information regarding him will appreciated ad much 
by his friend, nie H. Warren, Midlands Virginia. 


GREEN, MARY JANE, or Mary Jane Good.—A family 
by the name of Good, who lived in Guelph, Ontario, adopted 
a young child, Mary Jane Green. a family was last 
heard of in Flint, Michigan. C. M. Gripton, St. Cath- 
arines, Ontario, Canada, would ihe information as to their 
present whereabouts. 


GOBEN, JOHN E.—He was a member of Co. D, 149th 
Infantry, at Camp Shelly, Mississippi, and was last heard 
of iS France in May, 1918. His home a in Louisville, 
Kentucky. He is about twenty-one years old. A friend 
weuld be glad to get news of him and will greatly appre- 
ciate any information that will help to know hig present 
whereabouts. . E. P., care of this magazine, 


CAMPBELL, FERD.—He left his home 2 Elk City, Okla- 
home, ten years ago, saying he was going to Oklahoma 
City. He was last heard of in Oregon. on little daugh- 
ter is very anxious to hear from him e@ family are all 
living; Cora is married and_has one child, He is asked 
to write to his daughter, Gracie Campbell, care of this 
magazine 


STAEHR, PETER.—He was last heard from about six- 
teen years ago, when he was working in Cherokee, Oklahoma. 
Any information regarding his whereabouts will be greatly 
appreciated by his brother, Frank W. Staehr, 817 Huber 
Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 


TRACY, HARRY, JR.—He was last heard of in Pueblo, 

Colorado. He is about thirty-one years old, a IP 

and electrician by trade. Any information regarding his 

present whereabouts will be much a by bis brother, 
M, Tracy, care of this magazine. 


MILLER, ROY ALFRED.—Born in Nashville, Tennessee, 
in 1885, he has not been seen for ten years. He is nearly 
six feet tall, and has brown hair and eyes. His mother 
would indeed be grateful for any information concerning 
his present whereabouts. Please write s. E. ussell, 
67-50 Eleventh Avenue, N. W., Seattle, Washington, 
K, E.—Born in Montreal, ogi ace about Guiry 
is asKed to call or write 


e. He - Black, 401 8 
Dennis Street Montreal, Quebec, Canad. 

COOK, EDNA.—Her home was in Lincoln, Nebraska, She 
was last heard of in Telluride, Colorado, in 1908. Any 


information regarding her will be appreciated by her friend, 
Helen iaOn, 1020 South Catalina Street, Los Angeles, 


California 

HAAS, FRANK.—An architect & Contractor, he was last 
heard from in New York City in _ 1884. Vhen his wife 
died, in 1883, he placed his sons, Henry ond George, and 


his Daughter Minnie, in the New York Juvenile Asylum, 
where he visited them several times. About a 
upon their own consent, the three children were taken 
West, where they were placed with three different families 
on farms in Bdwards County, Illinois. The father has not 
been seen nor heard from since. Information is earnestly 
desired by son, George Haas, 1705 Morgan Street, Par- 
sons. Kansas. 


THAYER, HATTIE GILMORE.—Last seen in St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, in 1903, and believed to have moved to 
the vicinity of Boston, Massachusetts, with her mother 
and stepfather, Mr. and Mrs. John Carling. She hag a 
medium complexion, blue eyes, and is rather tall. Any 
information concerning her whereabouts will be appreciated 
by her son, William T. Thayer, 331 Monroe Avenue, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 


MILLER, FRANK SERT. —Last heard from in 1912 at 
Crow Wing, Minnesota. de is about thirty-five years of 
age and, when last og from, was a logger. There ig 
hews for him. Write Frances, care of this magazine. 


UCHEE, NAPOLEON, who married Oralee LaChap- 
pelle in Montreal, Canada, about sixty years ago. About 
1880 they moved to Colorado, and have not been heard from 
since. Please write to James Bouchee, 220 South L Street, 


Livingston, Montana. 
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Snrecheiee. ght-—iest heard of in Burk mett, 
Tw 


Texas, o weeks after the death of his 7s he 
eft his y “weeks’ old daughter with her grandmother. 

. ne, of Van Zant County, bg ‘4 
tion Am. e. him or any of his relatives wi be Fee 
appreciated by his daughter, Mamie risendine, 315 Eas' 
Crockett Street, San Antonio, Texas, 


INGLERUE. WALLACE.—Please write to me; I want you 
to come w act toward your mother as you 
wisb. Buster isn’t with me.—lIlene, care of this magazine. 


COSTIGAN, M.—She was formerly a high diver, but met 
with an accident while on an engagement with a Boston 


theater. She was last heard from through her sister, Car- 
e. Please send present address to A. P. Ingham, 939 
Maine Street, Peekskill, New York. 


SOSEBEE, J. W.—Last heard from in Dallas, Texas, 
July, 1920, where he had been f ; e 
left there with intention of geing to the oil fields. 
He is fifty-six years old, five feet nine inches tall, hair 
slightly gray. He has a scar about a quarter of an inch 
wide down the center of his forehead, His wife would 
greatly appreciate any news of him. Mrs. artha M, 
Sosebee, 33 South Humphries Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


FINK, JOHN.—Formerly of Milwaukee, awvimgonsin: he 
was last heard from twenty-four years ago in Baxter 
Springs, hangar where he was farming with John Hunter. 
He is now about fifty-three years old and five feet seven 
inches tall. Any information regarding him or his_where- 
abouts will be greatly appreciated by his brother, Paul J. 
Fink, 147 Ashland Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


STEVENS, JOSEFH PHILIP (Also ppelied Stephens).— 
He was born December 8, 1866, at Holiday: le 
vania. He is the son of pe and Gentine Stevens, and 
brother to George, Christopher, Michel, Mary, Caroline, and 
Elizabeth. He left home when thirteen years old, three 
years after the death of his father, and the last news 
he had from his old home was while he was in Mexico 
at the age of eighteen. Word from any of his brothers or 
sisters or their children will be greatly appreciated by 
Stevens, care of this magazine. 


WALKER, ALVA.—He was last heard from three years 
ago while working in Ardmore, Oklahoma, He was born in 
Pottsboro, Texas, and is now twenty-one years old. Any 
one knowing his whereabouts will confer a favor by writing 
Mrs. A. Jackson, Durango, Colorado. 


SHANNON.—About twelve years ago Mr. Shannon _ left 
his two daughters, Grace and Anna, in an orphans’ home 
in Oklahoma City. Later they were adepted. They would 
like very_much to hear from their fa ther. or any of his 
family. Please write to Mrs. Anna ae 1004 West Calle 
fornia Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


SMITH, RUTH and TESS. m~ nened of in Buffalo, 
New York, where they were both at work. Any one knew- 
ing their present whereabouts please address Hugh, care of 
this a a 


AIR, DAN, JR.—He is thirty years old and five feet 
six pan J tall, slender build. He has light hair. Any 


by writing te Mrs. Dan Blair, Sr., Post Office Box 82, 
San Francisco, California. 


BAGBY, MILTON.—Your mother is very much worrled 
about Please write to Mrs. W. W, Bagby, Room 111, 
1112 “Market Street, San Francisco, California. 


TIERNEY, MICHAEL J.—Any one who knows his prese 
ent address will confer a great favor by writing his sister, 
Mrs. Harry Benack, 146 McAllister Street, San Francisco, 
California. 


PATERSON, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS ELLIOT.—Your last 
letter was received four months after written and all letters 
sent to you have been returned. Please write to R. Pa 
erson, care of General Efficiency Company, 1112 Market 
Street, San Francisco, California. 


VANCE, RAYMOND J.—Why don’t you write to your 
mother? She needs you very much. Please write her.— 
Mrs. John N. Vance, Box 82, San Francisco, California. 


ANDERSON, J. 
to send mail. Have important news for you. 
O. F. A., Box 363, Eugene, Oregon, 


GOODSON, WILLIAM MADISON. ru is about fifty- 
eight years old, and was last heard of in Texas. Any news 
of him will be gratefully received by his brother, L. HL 
Goodson, Stanley, North Carolina, 


RUSSELL, MRS. LILLIAN TAUTOLOTTE.—She was Inst 
seen in Washington, D. C.,, about fifteen years ago. She 
had relatives in Taunton, Massachusetts. Any one who 
knows her present address please write to F. L. Dixon, care 
of this magazine. 


MANNION, MICHAEL PATRICK.—He was last heard 
from three years ago in Syracuse, New York, where he was 
living with his sister. An old friend is. anxious to get his 
resent address. Please write John F. Sreenan, Route 79, 

ox 777, Dallas, Texas. 

BERRY, DANIEL R.—He ts asked to write to his old 


friend Jack, who will appreciate Say news of him, Overe 
land Jack, Box 333, Stuart, Florida, 


T.—Please write and let me know where 
Your brotber, 
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WIDDIFIELD. CEctt. 4.—He was last beard from when 
as first Heutenant in Twenty-third company. Sixth 
Gun nema United States Marine Corps. His 





e is in Troy De Butte, Montana. Elis id ship- 
mate will be pon Seratetul for_any information regarding 
ite to John a 741 Michigan Street, 


him, Please 
N. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BRANNON, HOWARD H.—Last heard of in February, 
1918, when he was in Bogalusa, Louisiana. He is about 
five feet seven inches tall, wines black hair and brown eyes. 
Any information regarding him will be greatly appreciated 
by his sister, Mrs. A. E. Nelson, care of this magazine. 


LEGGETT, ROBERT EGAR.—He is a barber by trade. 
He has dark hair and blue eyes, and is about five feet 
five inches tall. He is asked to write or go to his father, 
SF pearl, Leesburg, Florida, who says that everything 


ORR, ARTHUR.—He is very anxious to find ble relatives. 
He was born in Indianapolis, Indiana, December 5, 1896, 
and was taken to the Indianapolis Orphan les when 
about two and one-half years of age. Any information will 
be greatly appreciated. Please write Arthur Orr, care of 
this magazine. 


FIELDS, FRANK.—Please help him locate his relatives. 
At the age of two he was left at the Syracuse Orphan 
Asylum, se ag New York. Two years later he was 
adopted. He twenty-nine, is _ feet eleven inches 
tall, and has light” hair and biuve ¢ Any information 
will be much appreciated by Frank’ "Fields, 148 President 
Street, Troy, New York. 


HEATH, FRED LAFE.—He was a lieutenant in the En- 
ineer Corps and went overseas. All trace of him has_been 
ost. Any information regarding his present whereabouts 
will a appreciated by E. M. Kansaolity. care of thfs 
magazine. 


BLEILE, VAVIAN.—Any information regarding her pres- 
ent whercabouts will be much appreciated by an old friend. 
Please write J. E. Dwyer, care of this magazine. 


GAUTHIER, ROSE.—She was last heard from in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. Please write Kelly, care of this 
magazine, 


GILLIS, FLOSSIE MARIE.—Sometimes known as Flossie 
Brown. About two years ago she married an ex-soldier by 
the name of King, and a month later disappeared. She 
is of medium height and has a dark complexion. Her 
chum Ruth and her Aunt Louise W. are anxious to find 
her. Any information regarding her will be deeply appre- 
ciated by Mrs. Elmer Baurs sees Wheeler), 348 West Van 
Buren, Battle Creek, Michigan 


FITZGERALD, GLEN HARRY.—Five years ago, at the 
age of fourteen, he left his home in Pittsburg, Kansas, 
to join the navy. He was rejected at Jefferson Barracks, 
St. Louis, and hag never been heard of since, He was 
large for his age and had black hair and eyes. His par- 
ents are very much worried about him and will be very 
grateful for any information regarding him. Kindly write 
to Mrs. I, W. Duncan, 300 Main Street, Bussellville, 
Arkansas, 


POPE, HENRY CHARLES PUTNAM.—A veteran of the 
Civil War. He was born in Bennington, Vermont, and 
moved to northern Ohio while very young. 
architect and carpenter, following his tr, arious 
towns in Ohio, and later in Hudson and Clinton, Michigan, 
until the year 1878. The following year he went into the 
hotel business in Clinton, and hag not been heard from 
since he disappeared one day during the fall of that year. 
Any information regarding him will be appreciated by L. 
Larry Pope, Laughman, Florida. 


ANDERSON, G.—Who lived in Buffalo, New York, in 
the year 1910. Any information will be much appreciated 
by F. Clark, care of this magazine. 


CORNWELL, RALPH.—Sometimes known as Jack Rari- 
den, last heard of in Topeka, Kansas, in August, 1921. 
His people are very much worried over his failure to write 
home. Any one knowing of his whereabouts will confer a 
great favor by notifying M. V. Rowell, Beaver Dam, Wis- 
eonsin. 


ALM, EARL V.—He was last heard from in Sacramento, 
California, in 1917. Very important news is awaiting him 
at home. Any news of his whereabouts will be greatly 
appreciated. Please write Ben Alm, 1915 South Twenty- 
eighth Street, Omaha, Nebraska, 


POWERS, GEORGE B.—Last heard from in 1919, bound 
for New York from Rio de Janeiro, South America. Any 
one knowing his address please write E. M. Rackov, 1536 
West Twenty-second Street, Los Angeles, California, 


WISE, STANLEY A.—He left pone June 1, 1921, and 
was last heard of aboard the S. S, ‘Eastern Importer” in 
Chinese waters. About that time there was a typhoon on 
the China Sea and we have lost all trace of him. He is 
five feet eight inches tall, has gray eyes, dark-brown hair, 
and is about twenty-five years of age. His wife is very 
much worried and his little girl asks for him every day 
Any one knowing anything of his present whereabouts will 
confer a great favor by writing Mrs, Stanley A. Wise, care 
of this magazine. 


Missing Department 


STEVENS, Percy. LEON — Whee last heard from he 
was in a hospital in ksbury, gage ge = is be- 
lieved to be fn New ork City new. 3 of importance 
awaits him. Any information regarding him will be much 
appreciated by F. G. 8., care of this magazine. 


MALLETTE, HARRY GILBERT.—He was last heard 
from thirteen years ase living at that time in Los An- 
geles, California. He now about forty-three years of 
age. He is five feet sim inches tall and has dark-brown 

. His brother would greatly appreciate any informa- 
a regarding him. Jason P. Mallette, Harvard, Massa- 
chusetts. 


WALTER.—Please write to me at once, I need you very 
much, Your wife, I. L. K., care of this magazine. 


TURNER, LETTY !IRENE.—She was last heard of in 
1912 in Los Angeles, California, where her mother died 
in a hospital. She ts about twenty-eight years old, with 
dark hair and eyes. Eighteen years ago the family of five 
children were separated, and have now been found 
with the exception of this sister. Any information regard- 
ing her will be deeply appreciated by her brother, Jolin 
L. Turner, care of Enid Milling Company, Enid, Oklahoma. 


SURRARSE, GEORGE.—In 1913 he was a telegraph op- 
erator in Florida. It is very important that he be found. 
Please write to Donald, care of this magazine. 


WATKINSON, SAM.—A sergeant in the World War, he 
was last heard from in October, 1920, on Long Island, New 
York. He is now about thirty years of age, and has brown 
hair and_ blue Mase His parents and friends are anxious 
Any information will be much appre- 
ciated by D. Miller, Route No. 1, Molalla, Oregon. 


WILKE, FRANK_JOE.—He was last heard from last 
June in Colorado. His wife wants to hear from him. Any 
information regarding his present whereabouts will be greatly 
ro aga by Helen Wilke, 210 North Main Street, Water- 

bury, Connecticut. 


SAWHILL, MRS. ANNIE.—Records of Wyandotte County, 
Kansas City, Kansas, show that on June 6, 1888, a little 
girl, the daughter of William and Annie Sawhill, was 
adopted. Her father was dead at the time and, being told 
that = was an orphan, she assumed that her mother, too, 
had died. Recently she has learned that her mother mar- 
ried a man by the name Binn, or Binney, in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Any information regarding her will be 
deeply appreciated by R, M. W., care of this magazine. 


DODGE, FRED H.—Last heard from in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
His wife is anxious about him and will be grateful for_any 
information. . Dodge, 143 Riverside Drive. New York 
City, New Yor 


JOHNSON, mene C.—A pressman by trade, he left 
his home in Minneapolis, Minnesota, in January, 1916. He 
is now twenty-nine years old, has medium-brown hair and 
blue eyes, and is five feet eleven tnches tall. His sister 
will greatly appreciate any information regarding him. Mrs. 
Mamie Webster, 634 Pierce Street, N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


ST. PETER, WILLIAM J.—He was last seen in Massa- 
chusetts. He is thirty-five years old, has brown hair and 
eyes, and is about five feet six inches tall. is wife will 
appreciate any information regarding him. Write Mrs. W. 
J. St. Peter, care of this magazine. 


LOVELL, VONNA BERT.—Sometimes known as Florence 
Neiper. She has dark hair and eyes, and is about five 
feet in height. She was last seen in Youngstown, Ohio, 
late in the year 1916, where she was in vaudeville work. 
An old pal would like to hear from her, or would appre- 
ciate information regarding her. W. B., care of this 
magazine. 


GERTIE R. NEBRASKA.—The doctor says my trouble 
cannot be cured. If you wish to communicate with me, or 
if you need money, write to Doctor S., and you will get it 
from me. Don’t write to me direct.—M. C. 


FREEDOM. ee at 1720 North McCann. Things are 
much changed. Come back to your heartbroken father and 
— Everything. is forgiven, All we want is our child.— 

om, 


BROWN, ARCHIE.—He is of Scotch parentage and served 

overseas with the Canadian Artillery. He is five feet five 

inches tall, with brown hair Wad Re a was last heard 

of in Regina, Saskatchewan, abo ye go. Any infor- 

mation about him will be eeatataliy “secsived by P. B., care 
this magazine. 


SALVAGE, FLO., formerly of Brighton, England. It_is 
supposed that she left there aboard the ‘‘Caronia’” in De- 
cember, 1920, bound for Hamilton West, via Halifax and 
Montreal. There are letters of hers, written to T. D. 3 
Coventry, which will be returned if she will write to W. 
J. B., care of this magazine. 


BUTLER, BURLEY.—He is about twenty years old, five 
feet nine inches tall, heaWWy built, with dark-brown hair 
and gray eyes and a light, sandy mustache. He was last 
heard of in Philadelphia in 1920. He owns a ranch in 
Texas, and is also interested in an oil company. There is 
important news for him, and any one who knows where he 
is will do a favor by writing to C. R., care of this 
magazine. 























The Boston Wideweb 






W Made of wide mercerized shirred web, with 
f slide adjustment, and has NO METAL PARTS 


on face of Pad. 


] GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of 


Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the hteewen 
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is The Garter for neatness and efficiency. ff 
















WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Vulcan Rubber Cemented Shaving 
Brushes make shaving a pleasure. They 
wear for many years. 

Invincible Hair Brushes. Strong, stiff 
bristles. Beautiful wood, richly finished. 
Very popular with lovers of good brushes. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the 
, Largest in the World 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business, It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to do at the right 
time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 
thought that you would never learn and then— all of a 
sudden you knew how, and said in surprise: “‘Why it’s 
a cinch if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working hour we can 
show you a sure way to successs and big Rey. A large 
number of men in each of the positions listed are en- 
joying their salaries because of our help—we want to 
help you. Make check on the coupon against the job 
you want and we will help you get it. Write or print 
your name on the coupon and send it in today. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G2192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St. Chicago 











AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. G2192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 

Send me full information on how the PROMOTION 
PLAN will help me win promotion in the job checked. 
.... Architect ++.-Lawyer 
....Building Contractor .-Machine Shop Practice 
....Automobile Engineer .-Photoplay Writer 

...- Automobile Repairman ..Mechanical Engineer 
...-Civil Engineer ....Shop Superintendent 
.... Structural Engineer .Employment Manager 

... Business Manager .Steam Engineer 

.Cert. Public Accountant ....Foremanship_ 

-Accountaut and Auditor . — Engineer | 
.... Bookkeeper seen pirvayor (& Mapping) 
....Drafteman and Designer ....Telephone Engineer 
....Electrical Engineer 

..Electric Light & Power 









.- Telegraph Engineer 
High School Graduate 


....General Education ..»-Fire Insurance Expert 
POM. obi ccccccccsscscssconsccoeseviccecedesa¢eucessesesee 
RBOIOES 0 vi csecccccctisvesiccecccsescecsceseness TTT TT TTL 
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stands for Prevention, of all 
winter ills 

Coughs, sneezes, colds and 

the shivery chills. 


for Insist on Piso’s by name 
For the words “Just as good 
as” don’t mean “Just the | 


same. 


is for Safety which means you 
are sure 

That all things in Piso’s are 
perfectly pure. 





that it’s good for the Old or 
the young 

Three generations its praises 

have sung! 


' ~eameae is for Sure and for Safe and 
a for Sane— 

When Piso’s is used, not a 
cough can remain. 





Piso’s contains no opiate It 
is good for young and old 
Buy ittoday 35c everywhere 





Piso’s Throat and Chest Salve for external application is 
especially prepared for use in conjunction with the syrup. 


PISOS 


SAFE AND SANE 
-for Coughs & Colds~ 
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Suppose You Want 
to Break Into the 
Movies 








The question you ask yourself is: 
“Just what are my chances; It doesn’t 


help me very much to read about how’ 


Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin 
got their start—what I want to know 
is, ought / to try to break in? Have 
I the qualifications? And if so, just 
how ought I to go about it to begin?” 


We have prepared a book that an- 
swers those questions definitely, and 
authoritatively. It is made up of arti- 
cles that have appeared from time 
to time in PicturE-PLAY MAGAZINE, 
each one of which was the result of 


painstaking investigation by a writer 
who is a specialist and who knows his 
or her subject. Nowhere else 
find forth as completely, clearly, 
and frankly the real facts about get- 
particularly in 


von 
Vou 


Cal 


set 


ting into the movies, 


regard to your own particular case. 


The book is called 
“Your Chance as a 
Screen Actor” 


It contains ninety-six pages of in- 
formation, by which vou will be able 
definitely to decide whether or not the 




















| screen is to be your profession. | 
This book is only 25 cents a copy. 
To procure one, address the book 

= department, = 
STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 

5 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
oc oars sa ceed Nad Na! 

when answering advertisements 











Most sensational tire offer of the year! Two tires 
for less than the usual cost of one— and a free tube 
with each tire! This is a special lot — all standard 
makes — selected for record-breaking sale. No double 
treads or sewed tires. Our big volume means best tire 
values! Thousands of steady eustomers every where 
are getting full mileage 
out of these slightly used i es 
tires and you, too, can get 


1 Jt 


D NO MONEY O. D. Express or Parcel 
. Mbxamine tires on, corte val, ri if, not fully satisfied return 
ne at our expense and your money will be promptly refunded, 
tn lading pe charges. State whether Straight Side or 
DON'T DELAY! OR Now! 
ALBANY TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
2721 Roosevelt Road Dept. 191B Chicago, lilinols 


‘| Stop Using a Truss 


re net's , PLAPAO « -PADS 
truss, 

pate spodainn applicators 
made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 
po straps, buckies or spring 
—cannot slip, so 

oonnet chafe orpress aoues 
he pubic bone. Thousands 
have successfully treated 
themselves at home without 
hindrance from work—most 
cases ed. 




















Reduced Fac-Simile 
Gold Medal. 


Grand Prix. 
ae Soft as volvet—easy to apply—inexponsive; Awarded 





= Gold Medal and Grand Prix. 

matural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 

Prove it by sending Trial of Plapao t absowutely FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


‘633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, 


+P eeereeeees 


cece of rpg A ie 








—" Co. 
Name.. 

Address 
7 Return mail will anne Free Trial Plapao.......-...-+++« 


Does The Socket Chafe Your Stump? | 


If so, you are NOT wearing 


Buchstein’s Vuleantzed | 
Fiber which is soothing to 
your stump, cool, 

Limb neat, light, 

— walls not 

y much thicker 

than a silver 
dollar, strong. 


































Guaranteed 5 Years. 
Sold on easy payments to 
Deople. Send for Catalog today. 


K. Bachstein Co., 113 6th St, S. Minneapolis, Minn, 








Free Book 
ip 


Containing complete 
story of the origin 
and his story of that 

wonderful instru-_@ 
ment—the 





1is book tells you when to use 
Sa Rees in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or inregular band; how 
to transpose c in orchestra 
and many other ings you would 
like to o know. 
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pay by our re easy payment plan. 
MAKES AN. IDEAL PRESENT 
Send for free Saxophone book and cotalee of every- 
tra instruments. 
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tare in  Tros-Teme band and orches' 


BUESCHER BAND coe 


Boeecher Block, Elkhart,Ind. 
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GUARANTEED 
Prices Greatly Reduced 
CASH OR CREDIT 


Send forCatalog 


Write for Free wonder-, if 


today. Credit terms 
fully explained. Amaz- 
ing money-saving 
rices on Diamonds, 
atches and Jewelry. {ij 
| $75 Diamonds reduced 
| to $50. $100 values now 
$66.75. Froportionste \ 
45 oe Ces all 
sa bn ‘% 
LIBERTY Bi NOSACCEPTED 


Cash or 

Credit 
Sotid se ok White Gold, engrav- 
ed; looks like genuine Platinum. 
Full Jeweled Imported movement, 
gusra “re 


PRINCESS bs pags ed RING. Solid 
18-k White Gold, pie Py octagon 
top. Fine ihinmora’ $160 

value redu 


Cash or Credit 
ist Wat up. Gold ed. Proportionate reductions on all other 
$15 up. Men’s Warchee,'S' Rings at $75 $125,$150,5200 up. 


> THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS 
TIS Dept. K-222 
108 N. State Street, Chicago, Ill 


BROS & CO. iss Stores in Leading Cities. P 
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Although deformed 33 years from Infantile 
Paralvsis. . L. Kelsey, age 35, now “walks 
straight and flat” after only 5 months’ treat- 
ment at McLain Sanitarium. See bis photos, 
Read his letter, Write him. 


After being cripp led for thirty-three years, by In- 
fanti le Paralysis, and walking on my toes for all 
that time, 1 am now walking straight 
and flat on both feet, after taking only 
five months’ treatment at your Sanitarium. I 
qw. ill be only too glad to recommend it to any one 
who is crippled, for I _ ~ can do the work, 


















KELSEY, 
Box iar a onapah, Nevada 


For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private institution devoted ex 
clusively to the treatment of Club Feet, 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Disease and 
Deformities, Wry Neck, Hip Disease, 

iseases of the Joints, especially as found 


in children and young adults. Our book, 
“Deformities and Paralysis,” also “Book 
of References” sent free. 


L. C. McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Bo. 
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WARNING! 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’ 


SPIRIN 


Say ‘‘Bayer’’ 





when you buy Aspirin. 


on tablets, you are 


not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 


over 22 
Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 

Accept only ‘“‘Bayer’’ 


“Bayer” boxes of 
trade 


Handy 
Aspirin is the 


Sh, ee. Band Catalog Sent Free 


Anything you need for the band 
single instrument or 
Fe, Nav Ser Jsed_ by rmy and 

a . Send for big cats slog, liberally 


mark 









ed, fully descriptive. 
Sion weheet instrument interests you. 
“ree trial 


. # Aig Fre ‘ba 
eading music dealers everywhere, 
( 3, SS) LYON & HEAL 72-90 Jackson Blvd., 


complete 


Men- 


Easy payments. Sold by 





Chicago 
FRE DIAMOND 


RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im 
diamonds—the greatest asevers the world 
as ever known ill send absolutely 
free this 4k « ring, set with a 1-2 
waiian im. diamond—in be sutiful ring box 
DeStage pnid Pa mnaater Las C 
Charges to cover postage, xing, advertising 
handling, et If you can "tell ft from a real 


Only 


diamond r 
omoney. Answer 


10,000 given away 
Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & a Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 





of Bayer Manufacture 


| 
| 
| 
| 


years and proved safe by millions for 
Headache 
Neuralgia 
Lumbago 
package which contains proper directions. 


12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


Rheumatism 
Neuritis 
Pain, Pain 


of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable expense. H 


must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carrie 
many articles that you would never dream 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, there 
fore, of great service when you need a newspaper! 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not gi 
him all of your custom and so help make his bus 
ness profitable? Tell him to show vou sampl 
of Ainslee’s, Popular, Love Story, People’s Story 
Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picture-P! 
magazines. Select those you want and he \ 
ularly. 


gladly deliver them to your residence re 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
New York 


Publishers 





FREEstscan 


se - on free trial. 
dolin, Cornet, 


Violin, Tenor Banjo, 


and le ~' 
Banjo Mandolin, 


Ukulele, 
Banjo Suits ar, or Banjo 
ing note music by mail. 
Over 100,000 successful players. 
Write for booklet. No obligations 





1815 Orchard Street, ept. 





PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Hawaiian Guitar, 
Banjo Ukulele, 
Wonderful new copyrighted system of teach- 

Four lessons will teach you several pieces. 
Do not miss this free trial offer. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
D 129, Chicago. Illinois 


Guitar, 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 














Send No Money 


We will send you—upon your 
simple request — your choice of 
diamond bargains —the greatestin 
merica! Do not send a penny in 
advance. When the ring comes, 
examineit. You are the judge 
it is not, without exc eption, 
fre atest value you have 
n,send it back —at our expense 
you decide to keep it, it is yours 
—for a few cents a day. You 
may order direct from this adver- | 
tisement if you wish. Don’t send 
acent. You do not risk a penny. 


Charge-Account Plan 


Byournew charge-account plan, 








Home-Study 


you may pay for your choice of 
hundreds of pieces of exquisite 
jewelry in sums so small that you 
would never think of saving them 
You are also guaranteed 8% 
yearly dividends — and a 5% 
bonus may be earned. 


Send for Bargain Book 


Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaricd 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 
sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an ‘‘X’’ below the kind of position you 


want to fill. We: will mail catalog and full particulars 
regarding our low cost monthly payment plan. Also 
our valuable book for ambitious men, ‘‘Ten Years’ 

Promotion In One.”’ Tear out, mark and mail I'the cou- 

pon today. No obligation to you. Let us prove to you 
how this step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 

—_——_— — —_ Coupon oe 


LaSalle Extension 
University >. 
Ui) & 
ff, Ponds 


Send your name and address to- 
day for our new 128-page book, 
showing hundreds of unmatch- 
able diamond bargains. Sent 
absolutely free. It explains the 
dividend offer and bonus plan. 
Write today to Dept.1922 


SVOm CO) mck ee) 


1 Maiden Lane, New York NY. 







Dept. 265-R_ Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding t 

course and service I have 

marked with an X below. Also I 
IW 

7 
















y) 

yy 
Years’ Promotion in One,’ fe. 
all without obligation to me. 


an m On tin i) 
a copy of your book, * ae, 








t: Training for Official, 
rene diag Salen and Executive posit 

Higher Accountancy: Training for As itions 
as Auditor, Comptroller, tified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, 
Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic: 

raining for positions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 
Railway rey and Station Manage- 
ment: Training for Railway Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, Accountants, Clerks, Station Agents 
Members of Railway and Public Utilities Com- 
missions, e 
Law: Training for Bar: LL. B. Degree. 





Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
7 wonderful new discovery that 
R relieves rupture, will be sent on 

trial. No obnoxious springs or 
He pads. 


> . 
rrie Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
n Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together as you would a broken 









MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference, and 
Consultation Service for Business Men. 
Industrial Management Efficiency: For Ex- 





























ner limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent ayes "Eee soa (gles ding = 
aneft e . anc hose desiring practical training in indus- 
ape | lee Fe } Egg ew trial management principles and practice. 
oly n a add v2 d ° Modern Business Correspondence and Prac- 
ec ame and address today. . tice: Training for Sales and Collection Corre- 
Dust BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 212F State St., Marshall, Mich. | spondents; Sales Promotion Managers; Credit 
anes and Office Managers; Corre: spondence Super- 
np - visors, Secretaries, etc. 
story im Banking and Finance: Training for executive 
a ue e S- positions in Banks and Financial Institutions. 
-f Modern Foremanship and Production Meth- 
a ods: Training in the direction and handling of 
industrial forces —for Executives, Managers, 
rly. | Superintendents, Contractors, Foremen, Sub- 
J | foremen, etc. 
W Personnel and Employment Management: 
y be ah train you ~ write show cards for us. No canvassing or | Training for Employers, Employment Managers, 
York ir ing; we supply you with steady work; distance no object; Executives, Industrial Engineers. 
will pay you from $15 to $50 a week. Business English: Training for Business Cor- 
WILSON METHODS, LIMITED, samy a Copy bg onl en 
— “ : 2 or po 
om Dept. H, 64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada icc °° 
| . - " _ Commercial Spanish 
| C a S Effective Speaki 
| J Speaking 
| t | 
q ui icura oap | C.P. A. Coachingfor Advanced Accountants 
| 
| 





. Will Help You Fannin 
~ Clear Your Skin SiS 











Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 26c. everywhere Sam les 
—_— free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, 
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ANOTHER HIT! 
Sea Stories Magazine 


A New Idea at the Right Time 


We are firmly convinced that there are millions of fiction readers 
who demand interest first of all. “These folk read for relaxation, for the 
purpose of escaping from life—from the diurnal humdrum round of cares. 


Being convinced of this, it is only natural that we make an attempt 
to supply a demand, which is lying fallow, and which has never really been 
filled until now that Sea Stories Magazine has made its appearance. 


Sea Stories Magazine is full of interesting fiction, the sort 
that lifts a man out of himself, and transports him into realms of adven- 
ture and romance, 


Sea Stories Magazine will contain only clean, wholesome, 
up-to-date stories, of distinctly salty favor. “There will be adventures on 
the great ocean liners, on fishing smacks—tales of treasure-trove, and the 
bravery that seems inherent in those who follow the sea. 


Sea Stories Magazine is now on the stands. Buy a copy, 
and be interested as little else in the way of fiction has ever interested you. 





Published Monthly Price 15 Cents 





STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue $3 $3 New York City 
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SPECIAL TERMS — Ten 
months’ credit on any article 
selected from the SWEET cat- 


alogue. NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE, Shipment made for 
your examination. First pay- 
ment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that 

EET values cannot be 
equalled. If not what you wish 
return at our expense. 


No Red Tape—No Delay 


Every transaction CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. You don’t do justice to ic 
yourself and your dollars ur : 


you inspect our unusual values in 
Diamonds, went te ne as, Jewelry, Sil- 


* 
=e eet verware, Le nods, ete, Send 
tinum, Looks TODAY’ tor ‘SWE E T DeLuxe Cat- 
g arnt solitaire. alogue. Write NOW to Dept. 
Only $3.80 '82-¢: 


a month Capital cto 3 Two Ye ars! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you wil not be satisfied unless you earn steady pre- 
motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly good education is 
_— — | ff necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 




































































must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 
Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D., Ph.D. big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
7 wine oe none Cnetrey Se barred from promotion bythelack of elementary education. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN Can You Qualify for a Better Position 
Whe every young man ond ld k We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
Qtek ateur aan wong fT cad naw plete but simplified high school course in two years, giving 
$1.00 at every young husband an you all the essentials that form the foundation of practical 
‘ E ife should k 
| Postpaid Wh very young wi ps od kc now business. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
Mailed in at every parent shou now competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
plain wrapper, Table contents and commendations on request. ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 284 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 
. — —_ | § Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ee 9 99 ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
| today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 
“I can hez ar zon with the MORLEY | AMERICAN SCHOOL 
i He . tet dhl lsial ene bang om H-2192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
s, comfortable nexpensive 
No metal, wire nor rubber. Can 2 ais 9 SO ED 9 NO KEES Am 
be used by anyone, young or old, 


e Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 




































is to the ears what glasses are to | @ 
the eyes. Write for Free gabe AMERICAN SCHOOL 
containing testimonials oO ‘ 
users all over the country. It } Dept. H-2192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
describes causes of deafness; 2 Explain now I can qualify for position checked: e@ 
tells how and wny the MORLEY +. Architect $5,000 to$15,000]...¥-a $5,000 to $16,000 
PHOD.i) affords relief. Over | -. Building Contract pe “Mechanical Enginee 
one hundred thousand sold Automobile Suen 000 sapceynen Shop Seoertanonte 00 vaginitis 
T 15 5 i a $4,000 to $10,000] *” $3,000 to $7,000 
HE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila. @ ---Antomobite Repsitmen s  .Senptovenent Muakae +. 
$2,500 Ao $4,000 $4, 000 to $10,000 
eatnlinanaaneipeenaitiaantt —_ — «-.Civil Engineer $5,000 to $16,000]...Steam Engineer 
+. Structural ee 000 to $10,000] ...F Cc $2,000 to $4,000 
.+»Foreman’s Course 
STUDY AT HOME & ~20iocee Manse: $2,000 to $4,000 @ 
2 $5. 000 to $16, 000 ... Sanitary Realence” 
Become # lawyer. Legally trained «-.Certified Publle Ace ounta $2,000 to $5,000 
men win high positions and big suc- to $16, 000]... Telephone Engineer, 
cess in business and public life. ..,Accountant and ye $2,500 to $5,000 
Greater opportunities now ever $2,500 to $7,000 ..- Telegraph Engineer 
Lawyers s ...Draftsman and Designe $2,500 to $5,000 @ 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually .-Electrical Engineer 2,500 to $4,000 ga<eeaaiamneny <a i two years 
We guide you step by step. You can train 4-000 to $10.000] ..Fire Insurance Expert 
1ome during spare time. Let us send +»-General Education In one year. $3,000 to $10,000 
you recerds and letters from LaSalle students 
admitted to the bar in various states. Money refund r ] 
aceording to ou Bo nd if di d. Degree of LL.B. Name. Addreas. 
in conferred Thousands of successful students enrolled. low ee | ee rennet neaipanigences P 
- ine Eat, Library Cit our valoable 150 page Law Guide™ and © Fe a ee ime ee em me 
Ty jlence’’ FRE EE. Send for them—NOW. 
LaSalle E: i ¥, Uspt. 265-1. Chicago, th j 
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FIRST PRIZE $3,000.00 


= Many Objects "Beginning 
With “P” can You Find in 
This Picture? 








COSTS NOTHING TO TRY--YOU CAN WIN $3, 000 


offs 


the 0 
slp yours 


most stune ndous 
for you to 


help yourself 


This is, perhaps, the most libe ral, 
a dream but a reality golden 
do with this young fortune and 
t costs nothing to try. In this pict 


not 
can 
I 


l find a number . oniacte and parts of objects whose names begin 
iy P 


t 


this magazine 


ever appearing in I 
Think what 


its kind 
Colt to § $3000.00. It will be easy! 








ick, out 


Follow these Simple Easy Rules 


I. Any man. woman, 

U. S. but residing outside 
who is notan emplo 

nal, Ora —— ro 

may sub mit ¢ 

2. Alla 
3. 


y n't 
The othe 


course it is ’ 
to see but “the 


are just as easy 
idea is to see 
most. This 
You don’t 
picture up 
down each 
it and watch 
Get the 
table—see 
ean_ find 
. » 


side 
word as y 
your list 
family 
which 
the most 
be surprised 
to fast ur list 
of words will grow just 
few minutes. 
right now 
have » an easier chance 


u 
name and 
Fight mame . grow 
arour 


d 
if 
p” 


Jor am 
any thi 1ing else on same paper with list of wores 
use separate shee 
4. nly wares found in the English dictionary 
will be count 


the 
you 


in 


as 
rent objects, 
named only once; 


to get 


the largest and nearest in your list of 


The Prizes 


Winning answers will receive prizes as follows: 
Bh $3.00 af $5.00 


If n orth o rth « 
subscriptions subscriptions eubserigtions 
ere sent are sent 
Abeta § 00 $3000.00 
Prize 1000.00 
Prize- 


are 


Prize- 
Prize 
Prize__ 
Prize_- 
price 
Prize_- 
toth Prize 2.00 10.00 
in the event of ties the full amount of the prizes 
tried for will be given to each of those so tying. 
—— 








ect list of we eae of visible objects shown 
that begin with the yi tag 
rize, etc. tness, 
style or handwriting have no bearing wpon de- 
$ ding the winners 
ndidates ma co operate in answering 
tie Puszve, but only © e prize willbe awarded 
‘one household: nor will prizes 
4 10 more than one of any group outside of 
family > or more have been 
working & ogether 
) answers will receive the same consi- 
Sonstion regardless of whether or sub 
scribtions for the Household Journal are sent 
In. 


try for the biz 
3 ‘ 


puzzl 

vc ju WO 

ine you would w 

wize by the pot, and 
$3000.00. See list of 
isn’t it. I don’t care 
the most liberal of 


if 

win 
its easy, 

this is 

9. Thre fo prominent business men, havi 
connection with the Hou 

be sele i to A as joage 

winners, and participants agree to acce 
decision of the j es as fina D 
0. T meet dire tly following 

st and a: 

n of we > 

in the Household Journal just ai as quic “p 

after as possible 

Larger Puzzle Pletenes Free on Request. 


ng i | and published by a big $200, 
company widely known for 
The Household Journal is 
fine stories, fancywork 

subscription price is four 


Puzzle Editor 
Department 1104 


with 
of The 
ublished 


ly there- vid 








ion 


you have sent 
prizes 


BIG $200,000.00 COMPANY 


its 


contest—you don’t have to do any eanva 

cription to win a prize unless you want 

ke the prizes bigger where subscriptions ar 

e@ answer is awarded firs* prize by the jud 

uld d $3.00 wor subscriptions for 

in $750.00, or if your answer is awarded first 1 
$5.00 worth of subscriptio \ 

Nothing more will be asked 

similiar offers you have seen 
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ser 


how many an 


therm all. 


BACK OF THIS OFFER—This offer is 
000.00 Illinois Corporation of years standi: 
liberality and honest dealings. 

one of the best bome ig om published 
gag, Home Helps, cee Poultry, 
copies) for $1. 


THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 
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Richly Upholstered 
4-Piece Suite 


Quarter-Sawed and Solid Oak 
Send only $1 for this complete suite 
of library, parlor, or living room fur- 
niture. Use it 30 days on Free Trial. 
If you don’t say that it is even more than you expected, 
ship it back and we return your $1 and pay transportation 
charges both ways. 


Bathe. eats A Full Year to Pay 


et em Only by seeing this splendid quarter-sawed and solid oak suite can you realize how it will add to 
the appearance of your home. Only by examining it can yee appreciate what a record- -breaking 
bargain it is at our smashed price. Furniture like (piece 3 m be be u ugit nowhere else ot peer. ous price 
solid oak wit 0} x In Boll 
Handsome Fumed Finish! * oak with quarter-sawed Ob panel and rounded arm rests; 
seat 18x19 in. SIDE ROCKER, solid oak with quarter-sawed oak top rail, seat 16x14in. ARM CHAIR, 37in. high 
and SIDE CHAIR, 36 in. high, with seat 16x14 in. Table and chairs stand on noiseless glides. Ornamented 


backs “94 gente us holetered i in durable, imitation Spanish prow lan ines, Comfortable spring 
seats. E, 1646 in. high with 10 in. top, is solid oak. BOOK BLOCKS, heavy 368-Page post 


one Spouppartstibseel ohana el velnmes. ipped(full Roned, **knocked down’ ’to lesse 
freig it charges) from factory in Central oo hey estern tate or Chicago tll nae 
Order No. 112DMA7. Reduced Sunset Price $37.95. 
Send $1.00 now. Pay balance oe 00 per month. 


368 pages of the world’s great- 
est price smashing bargains. 


) Everything you need in Furniture, rugs, linoleum, stoves, 
watches, silverware, dishes, washing machines, sewing 
machines, aluminum ware, phonographs, gas 
engines, cream separators, etc.— all sold 
rj on = one moownly omen plan and 
on lays ria! 
Post card or letter brings this je 2 =a 
big bargain book Free. FHARTMAN Furniture & & Ci: Carpet Co. 


- ” Dept. 414 Chicago, Illinois 
Let Hartman Feather YOUR Nest + Bel vot wy a | 60 Gea tee engen tinete 


| = Room Suite No, 112DMA7 as described. I am 
} % to have 30 days’ freetrial. If not satisfied, 
| will ship it back and you will refund my $1 1.00 
| ™ and pay wae TR eharges both ways. 
Iftk wep it Tx $3.00 per month until 
| 2 pe price, “gb 4 et paid. Flee remains 
with you until fina payment 8 m 
Furniture & Carpet Co. § 


Dept. 4147 Chicago, wg 
Copyright, 1922, by Hartman’s 
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You don’t throw 


your pen away 
when it needs refilling 


OR is it necessary to buy a new “Handy 

Grip” when your Shaving Stick is all used. 
Just buy a Colgate “Refill,” for the price of the 
soap alone, screw it into your “Handy Grip,” 
and you are “all set” for another long season 
of shaving comfort. 

The soap itself is threaded. There is no 
waste. 

For that luxurious, moist lather that means 
an easy shave—there’s nothing like Colgate’ 
Shaving Stick—and in the “Handy Grip” 
there’s nothing like it for Convenience an 
Economy. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. C 
199 Fulton Street, New York 


This metal ‘‘Handy Grip,’’ containing a trial size stick 
Colgate’s Shaving Soap, sent for 10c. When the trial stick 
used up you can buy the Colgate ‘‘Refills, ’’ threaded to fil 
Grip. Thus you save | Oc on each ‘‘Refill’’ you buy. 
are 350 shaves in a Colgate Shaving Stick—double the mu 
you can get from a tube of cream at the same price. 





